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Two Cotton Manufacturers Associations 





Gardner 
H. R. Fitzgerald, Retiring President, Am- 
erican Cotton Manufacturers Association 


HREE times in their history the 

National Association of Cotton 

Manufacturers and the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association have 
held joint meetings. The first was in 
1918 and was impelled by the stress of 
war-time conditions. The other two 
have been held within the last three 
vears—that is, since the birth of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Consequently the joint meeting of 
these two associations, held at Atlantic 
City Friday and Saturday of last week 
under the auspices of the National Coun- 
cil of American Cotton Manufacturers, 
was of primary interest insofar as it re- 
flected the attitude of the industry to- 
ward the development of the Institute. 

The similar meeting held at the same 
place in May, 1927, was described in 
these columns as the Institute’s first 
birthday party. Last week’s meeting 
may be termed the celebration of its 
third birthday. 

Families and friends are apt to be 
more critical on the occasion of a third 
birthday than when a child is only one 
vear old. At the earlier age, the infant 
receives nothing but adoring chuckles 


Hold 


Jomt 


Meeting 


and predictions of great success. After 
it has had time to acquire personality 
and individuality, some of its relatives 
usually show a tendency to criticise its 
characteristics or its deficiencies and to 
indicate how much better a job they 
could have done if they had had the 
bringing-up in their own hands. 

A certain amount of this attitude was 
to be expected in the “lobby” sessions of 
the convention at Atlantic City—and 
was found. The writer would not be a 
faithful reporter if he did not record 
this fact. 


Optimistic on Institute 


Nevertheless he encountered what 
might be termed a surprising preponder- 
ance of optimism regarding the progress 
of the industry’s co-operative effort to 
date and regarding prospects for its 
future efficacy. More important still, 
this attitude was expressed not only by 
men who subscribed spontaneously to 
the idea of the Institute in 1926, but by 
men who were not converted for several 
months and by others who held out still 
longer, in the belief that nothing but 
their own individual initiative could 
correct the situation insofar as it af- 
fected them. 

The attitude of the minority may be 
expressed as follows: 

The Institute is now in its third year 
and yet the industry today faces almost 
as many problems as it did three years 
ago. 

The majority did not attempt to dis- 
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Bachrach 


Lincoln Baylies, President, National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers 


pute this fact in detail but based its opin- 
ion, first, upon the cold logic that the 
course the industry chose in the spring 
of 1926 is the right one ; and, second, up- 
on the equally unanswerable logic that 
fundamental faults in the economics of 
an industry cannot be corrected in two 
or three years. 

One of the speakers, Nelson B. Gas- 
kill, expressed this thought in a very 
few words: “ ‘I cannot turn at once from 
evil to good’ declared Polycarp, and 
neither can an industry turn at once 
from a state of distress to a condition 
of prosperity.” 

President H. R. Fitzgerald, of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, referred directly to this phas2 
of the situation when he stated: “It is 
quite remarkable that the Institute could 
have developed in so short a time the 
efficient and influential organization that 
now stands as a credit to the entire in- 
dustry, and is looked upon most favor- 
ably throughout the world.” Further in 
his address, he placed the responsibility 
for the success of the Institute where it 
belongs when he said: “Many times dur- 
ing the brief period of two years since 
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Joint Banquet, N.A.C.M. and A.C.M.A., Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, May 24 


it began to function, the situation has 
seemed aimost hopeless, for no other 
reason than a lack of co-operation on the 
part of its members, which is the one 
vital thing.” 

The writer has dwelt at length upon 
this question of the industry’s attitude 
toward the Institute, as reflected at At- 
lantic City, because, as he stated pre- 
viously in this article, that is really the 
most important single phase of the joint 
meeting. 

Coming to the program itself, it com- 
prised probably as wide a variety of sub- 
jects as have ever been discussed at any 
meeting of cotton manufacturers. These 
included: Style as a factor in textile 
production; the rehabilitation of 
Island and other long staple cottons; 
the effect of excessive legislation on in- 
dustry ; developments in the field of cot 
ton marketing; the fallacy of price dis 
crimination; the relation of our chang 
ing poplation growth to industry ; world 


Sea 


trade and textile trends; the place of 
mergers in the cotton textile indus 
try: etc 

The two associations held separate 
sessions on Friday morning but came 


together for a joint session in the after 
noon and for the joint banquet in the 
addition, the American 
Association held its annual business ses- 
Saturday 


evening In 


norning 


sion on 


Fitzgerald’s Talk a 


Feature 


It is difficult to 


appraise so many 
speakers on so many subjects, but the 
write! falling back once more on 
“lobby” conversation as his guide, be- 


the address of President Fitz 
gerald of the \ssociation 
the most profound impression and 


\me can 


hould he characterized as one of the 
outst features of the joint con 
venti 

In s, presented at the Friday 
I rt ¢ n of the American Asso 
ciatir Fitzgerald a lvzed care 
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facturing industry, possessing apparently 
all the elements for success, is not 
prosperous. He placed primary blame 
for this upon the so-called “Low-cost 
operator” whom he described as a 
manufacturer who does not know his 
costs but who runs his plants at full 
capacity, selling his goods at what the 
market will pay, and believing that 
whatever curtailing is necessary should 
be done by others less favorably situated 
than himself. He showed convincingly 
that this type of operator merely de- 
ceives himself when he believes he is 
favorably situated and pointed out that 
the result of this type of philosophy 
means unstabilized markets with the 
resulting pernicious evil of price-cutting. 


Hines Stresses Price-Cutting 


In fact this element of price-cutting 
came in for an unusual share of atten- 
tion at Atlantic City. Walker D. Hines, 
president of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, selected it as the outstanding evil 
in the industry to day and devoted prac- 
tically his entire banquet address to it. 
He hammered home the thought that the 
majority of the industry permits itself 
to be forced into following a minority— 
the minority being a group of sellers 
who merchandise their goods, for ex- 
ceptional reasons or for no reason at all, 
at prices which are unremunerative to 
the great bulk of the industry. 

“There is a human instinct,” Mr. 
Hines stated, ‘““which makes us prefer to 
lose money ourselves rather than to 
stand aside even temporarily and _ let 
somebody else take business which we 
are tempted to try to share even at a 
loss. But to vield continually to such a 
temptation is to let our fighting instincts 
vet the better of the interests of our 
stockholders and of the interests of our 
customers who so greatly desire a stable 


status in which to conduct their busi 
ness.” 
T iatis FPR gree ra I . 
In addition to the presidents of the 
oO associations and of the Institute, the 
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speakers at Atlantic City included Mrs. 
Katrine Hooper, former charman of the 
Style Advisory Board of the National 
Association; O. F. Cook, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; J. E. Edger- 
ton, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers; Arthur W. Pal- 
mer, of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; Nelson B. Gaskill, former 
member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; Warren S. Thompson, director of 
the Scripps Foundation, Miami Univer- 
sity; Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce; William R. Basssett, 
of Spencer Trask & Co.; S. R. Glass- 
ford, president of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, 
and Magnus W. Alexander, president of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Secretary W. M. McLaurine, 
of the American Association, and the 
chairman of the various committees of 
that organization presented reports. 


A.C.M.A. Elects Dixon 


The National Association did not 
elect officers, as this was its semi-annual 


meeting. However, it was the annual 
meeting of the American Association, 
which honored Arthur M. Dixon ot 


Gastonia, N. C. by electing him as its 


president to succeed Mr. Fitzgerald. 
B. E. Geer of Greenville, S. C. was 
elected first vice-president and Cason 


J. Callaway of La Grange, 
vice-president. 

Complete details of the proceedings 
at the joint covention are contained in 
this issue. Ready reference to the vart- 
ous addresses ts possible by use of the 
index published on next page. 


Ga., second 


* * * 


The Friday morning meeting of the 


National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers was held in the Belvedere 
Room on the 11th floor of the Hotel 


Traymore, but probably that was not 
the reason whv the American Associa- 
held at the same time on 


tion’s session 


the Mezzanine floor, was opened with 
an invocation, whereas the former was 
not; however, the altitude of the Belve- 
dere Room certainly restricted attend- 
ance, whereas it was apparent that the 
much larger audience at the meeting in 
the lower regions felt more at home. 
* * * 

Those who failed to hear the address 
of Mrs. Katrine Hooper, former-chair- 
man of the Style Advisory Board of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, on “Cotton, Esperanto 
of the Style World,” missed something 
that cannot be interpolated in print, for 
she illustrated her talk with a consid- 
erable number of costumes and other 
articles that demonstrated most effec- 
tively the style appeal of high class 
cottons and a number of new uses that 
are yet to be capitalized. Mrs. Hooper 
was brought up in a cotton manufactur- 
ing and merchandising atmosphere and 
is intimately acquainted with the psy- 
chology of this genus homo; she talked 
to her audience like an elder sister and 
her criticism and suggestions struck the 
mark every time. 

* * * 


One of Mrs. Hooper’s constructive 
suggestions that should be capitalized 
by the industry is based upon her ex- 
perience on the National Association’s 
Style Advisory Board, and involves the 
latter’s development into a research bu- 
reau at the service of mills, particularly 
tor the concerns who do not feel that 
they care to carry the responsibility of 
their own individual styling department. 
Probably this would cost a lot of 
money, but so does any other worth- 
while, constructive proposition. 

“< = = 

Mrs. Hooper staggered some of her 
audience when, after stating that “if 
you want to see cotton in its proper 
sphere in the style world it must be 
sent to Paris,” she admitted that it will 
cost money, $50,000 at least, “and you 





Arthur M. Dixon, Newly Elected President, 


American Cotton Manufacturers 


Association 
won’t see a cent of it back for two 
” T e 
years. Undoubtedly she knows of 


cases where this very thing has been 
done, and where more than the amount 
named was used to secure results, the 
result being not a price product but a 
style product. 

* * * 


It is possible that the writer in com- 
pany with many manufacturers is trav- 
elling mentally in a Model T, but it 
was news to him to hear from Mrs. 
Hooper that “in two years Ford is 
going to stop making new parts to 
replace the old, and you will be left with 
a car on your hands that 1s only good 
for the junk heap.” Several manufac- 
turers admitted afterwards to the writer 





that if cotton machinery — builders 
adopted a similar policy a large part of 
the equipment of many mills would 
immediately become obsolescent with a 
consequent decline in the price of 
old metal. 
* * x 

Announcement by President Baylies 
ot the National Association that details 
of its plan for group meetings of su- 
perintendents and overseers of New 
England mills have been completed and 
that the first session will be held Sep- 
tember 19, was received with much in- 
terest by manufacturers, but several of 
the southern men present regretted that 
credit for the idea had not been given 
to the Southern Textile Assocation for 
having inaugurated this idea many 
years ago; in fact, the presentation of 
textile papers, the preparation of ques- 
tionnaires and discussion of both has 
always been the principal work of the 
latter association. Years ago the Tex- 
tile Club, which meets in Boston once 
a month during the Fall, Winter and 
Spring, had frequent technical papers 
and discussions on its program, and the 
Textile Associates, which celebrates its 
25th anniversary today, has also had at 
least one technical paper and discussion 
on each of its meeting programs. The 
National Association shows apprecia- 
tion of the experience gained by the lat- 
ter organizations, for their presidents 
with President John F. Reardon of the 
Southern New England Textile Club 
are on the committee to govern the 
policies and guide the procedure of the 


meetings. 
* * *K 


For these meetings there are to be 
six groups covering separate or closely 
allied operations, but it strikes us that 
the educational value of these group 
meetings will not be fully capitalized un- 
less members of each group shall be 
privileged to attend meetings of other 
groups than their own, or unless steno- 
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graphic reports of each group meeting 
are made available to members of all 
groups. Furthermore, we are under 
the impression that a mass meeting of 
members of all groups might be held 
with advantage once or twice a year 
at which the boss weavers could deter- 
mine to their own satisfaction whether 
the buck passing and alibis indulged in 
by spinners, carders and dyers_ for 
faulty work and vice versa, were justi- 
fied. Such recognition of the constant 
state of warfare that exists between 
overseers of various rooms of any given 
mill might not result in world peace 
but it might eliminate some of the poi- 


sonous gases and submarines that are 
now utilized. 
x *’ 
O. F. Cook, head of the office of cot- 


ton, rubber and other tropical plants, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, al- 
though listed to speak on the future of 
Sea Island cotton in this country, pre- 
sented a very illuminating paper upon 
the need and progress of community 
cotton growing, but practically admitted 
that he had little of an optimistic 
character to present regarding the re- 
habilitation of the Sea Island crop. “It 
was unremunerative prices paid by ship- 
pers to Sea Island growers that was re- 
sponsible for the wiping out of that 
branch of the cotton growing industry 
as much as the ravages of the _ boll 
weevil,” stated Mr. Cook, “and the same 
factor is largely responsible for the 
steadily decreasing [ 


percentage of an- 
nual acreage devoted to other long 
staple cottons.” John F. Burton, agent 
of the Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, 


Mass., brought out the fact that there is 
no satistactory substitute in this country 
for Sea Island but that manu- 
facturers stand ready to pay growers a 
profitable price on such cottons if they 
will raise them. It is evident from what 
Mr. Cook said that community growing 
and direct co-operative selling to the 
mills eventually may make possible the 
rehabilitation of the Sea Island cotton 
crop, but that in the meantime if a duty 
was levied on long staple cotton it would 
be absorbed by middlemen with little or 
no benetit to the actual grower. 
x *' * 


cotton, 


Probably most manufacturers realized 
before they went to the Atlantic City 
convention that the greatest problem 
faced by the cotton-textile industry of 
this country can be solved only by at- 
tainment and maintenance of an eco- 
nomic balance between production and 
consumption of various lines of yarns 
and cloths. Many of them have be- 
lieved that the objective could never be 
attained until the Federal anti-trust laws 
are liberalized, and after hearing Mr. 
Gaskill probably they are more certain 
than ever that this is true, although feel- 
betore that many must perish 
objectionable features of the 
law are amended or repealed. There are 
others who feel that no radical changes 
in the anti-trust laws can be hoped for 
unless accompanied by radical conces- 
sions to union labor, and that even then 
it would be necessary to pass through 


ing as 


before 
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several years of legal interpretation be- 
fore the intent of the law could be 
clarified. Having reached that point an 
increasing number of manufacturers are 
coming to believe that it is best to let 
a sleeping dog alone, particularly when 
he has become a pretty good watch dog. 
* * *” 

lf hope of early change in the Fed- 
eral anti-trust laws must be abondoned, 
the solution of the industry’s greatest 
problem must depend on co-operation 
and it must be agreed that effective co- 
operation will be hastened if fewer mill 
units and individuals were the co- 
operators. In co-operation there is 
strength in small numbers, the only hope 
for decreasing numbers is through mer- 
gers. Mr. Basset spoke of “The Place 
of Mergers in the Cotton-Textile In- 
dustry” as though it were something 
new, whereas it is already off to a sub- 
stantial start. We have fairly numerous 


types of the horizontal, vertical and 
circular merger in existence that are 
doing well. 
* * * 
The general opinion of Mr. Fitz- 


gerald’s presidential address shared by 
those who attended the Atlantic City 
Convention was voiced by John E. Ed- 
gerton, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, who stated 
that it was one of the ablest and most 
inspiring presidential addresses he had 
ever heard. Even more significant was 
his comment that everything Mr. Fitz- 
gerald said was applicable to every trade 
in the country. 
* * * 


Incidentally Mr. Edgerton succeeded 
in dismissing the bugaboo of “problems” 
when he remarked that “when we cease 
to have problems, we will cease to 
This is an inspiring thought 
for textile manufacturers who have been 
laboring with so many complicated ques- 
tions in recent years and who, quite 
naturally, at times overlook the fact 
that no nation and no civilization can 
develop along present day lines without 
forcing into our midst problems of ad- 
justment and re-adjustment which have 
to be met. 


progress.” 


* * * 
Although heading a national or- 
ganization of manufacturers, Mr. Ed- 
gerton is himself a southern textile 


manutacturer and consequently his re- 
marks on the southern labor situation 
were received with particular attention. 
He stated that the South faces a very 
serious problem in the next few years, 
not merely in Elizabethton and in the 
Carolinas, but throughout the section. 
He said that this problem represents a 
test of a fundamental principle, the free- 
dom of all people to make their own 
contracts. He believes that it is the 
duty of manufacturers to preserve this 
principle at all costs and to protect the 
employees themselves against exploita- 
tion by ex-workers and agitators. He 
added that he would rather have his 
own plant destroyed than compromise a 
principle. 
* * * 


Gardiner H. Miller, president of the 
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New York Cotton Exchange, in a brief 
talk at the Friday morning session of 
the American Association, outlined sev- 
eral of the changes which the Exchange 
has adopted in its by-laws and rules 
during the last year. Of particular in- 
terest was his reference to the change 
providing for trading in textile mill 
securities. He believes that the textile 
industry has reached the magnitude 
which renders previous sources of capi- 
tal—namely individuals or small groups 
ot individuals—no longer adequate. He 
pointed out the fact that all great indus- 
trial corporations are deliberately seek- 
ing the greatest number of shareholders 
as an insurance of continued prosperity ; 
and he mentioned as the first essential 
of such distribution a broad central 
market in which shares may be promptly 
purchased or sold at fair prices which 
are determined by free operation of sup- 
ply and demand. 
* * * 

Textile manufacturers have always 
shown a great deal of interest in and 
respect for the activities of the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Conse- 
quently the message of its president, 
Magnus W. Alexander, at the Saturday 
morning session of the American Asso- 
ciation, was received with careful atten- 
tion. Mr. Alexander’ brought out 
clearly the extent to which the spirit of 
intelligent co-ordination is coming into 
its own. “The world at large,” he 
stated, “is passing the stage of ‘every- 
body for himself, and the devil take the 
hindmost.’ We are becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of the fact that human 
society is one and that co-ordination of 
knowledge and effort is the logical re- 
sponse to the challenge of events.” 

* * * 


Dr. Julius Klein is an old friend of 
the members of the two associations. 
They have enjoyed close contact with 
him during his years as chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce, and welcomed him on Friday 
afternoon in his new capacity as Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce. As usual, 
his analysis of developments in world 
trade was clean-cut and forceful. Inci- 
dentally, Dr. Klein was forced to spend 
a good deal of time in the lobby receiv- 
ing congratulation on his radio talk. 

* * * 


No better line-up of association off- 
cials as banquet speakers could have 
been devised than the one arranged by 
the program committee including as it 
did the presidents of The Cotton-Textile 
Institute, the National Association of 
Cotton Manutacturers, the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, and 
the Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. All these associa- 
tions have been vital factors in the con- 
structive work which has been done in 
the last few years and which is going 
ahead at such a rapid pace. 


* * * 
Macy's made the front page. Their 
poster, with its slogan “Cottons Ar- 


rive!’ was an ideal cover tor the ban- 
quet program. 









ntire Wool Industry 





Meets and Lays Plans 


For Self-lmprovement 


Wool Institute Brings All Branches Together Under One Roof 


OOL growers, wool dealers, 

wool spinners, wool fabric 

manufacturers, clothing manu- 
facturers, and retailers met together at 
the first general meeting of the wool 
industry held Tuesday of this week at 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, undes 
the auspices of the Wool Institute. 

The meeting comprised two sessions 
and a luncheon. The morning session 
was devoted to the presentation of an 
address by A. D. Whiteside, president 
of the Institute, while in the afternoon 
brief talks were made by representa- 
tives of all the various groups of the 
industry. 

The most important feature was Mr. 
Whiteside’s address, in which he com- 
pared the wool industry with the auto- 
mobile industry, choosing the latter as 
one which is securing a profitable re- 
turn on its investment. The signifi- 
cant conclusion which he drew from 


this study was that the wool industry 
as a whole should adopt the funda- 
mental principles on which modern in- 
dustry has developed to its highest 
state of efficiency, as shown in the con- 
crete example of automobile manufac- 
ture. 

These principles are: (1) Recogni- 
tion of the absolute necessity of ob- 
taining accurate data showing replace- 
ment requirements of the consumer for 
wool products and the trend of demand 
in the way of new uses; (2) Putting 
that data into work for the broadening 
of the market for wool products; (3) 
Carrying out these purposes through 
authoritative committees representing 
every division of the industry. 

Mr. Whiteside’s talk, which was re- 
ferred to by nearly every speaker in 
the afternoon and which received un- 
stinted commendation, will be found 
beginning on page 134. 


The Retailer’s Viewpoint 


SERIOUS indictment of the promo- 

tional methods, or rather lack of 
promotional methods, employed by the 
wool goods industry was voiced by 
Kenneth Collins, executive vice-presi- 
dent and director of publicity of R. H. 
Macy & Co., Inc., in the first address 
of the afternoon. 

Admitting that the retailer has not 
used the same energy in promoting 
wool goods as he has in the case of 
silks, rayon and cotton, Mr. Collins 
pointed out that the answer is that the 
retailer usually follows the lead of 
consumer demand. The job of styling 
and promoting wool goods, in his 
opinion, is primarily up to the manu- 
facturer. He compared the activities 
of the wool industry with those of the 
rayon industry, as an example, and 
stated that the latter had succeeded, by 
aggressive promotional work, in con- 
vineing retailers that it had something 
to sell. 

He recognizes two problems in- 
volved, namely securing the proper sort 
of styling, and employing the proper 
type of sales methods. 

In connection with styling, Mr. 
Collins expressed the opinion that the 
three other basic textiles, cotton, rayon 
and silk, have far surpassed wool in 







this direction. He stated that retailers 
are anxious to know why the Wool 
Institute or some other organization in 
the industry does not engage the serv- 
ices of the best designers to develop 
styles which will create consumer de- 
mand. He thinks it particularly im- 
portant that the industry should main- 
tain active contact with the French 
market and should work far more 
closely with the retailer than it has in 
the past. 

Incidentally he remarked that while 
of course it was impossible to state 


positively what factor was responsible 
for advance in cotton goods to the 
style leadership position they occupy 
at present, nevertheless it is a_ well- 
known fact that there has been a con- 
certed movement in that direction in 
the industry for the last year or more. 

In speaking of the second problem, 
that ot sales methods, he urged the 
necessity of active cooperation between 
goods manufacturers and the cutting-up 
trade and retailers. He feels that the 
wool goods industry has been short- 
sighted. As an example, a _ certain 
house has sold his firm $1,000,000 
worth of goods in the last five years 
but neither the merchandising manager 
of his store, the buyer nor Mr. Collins 
himself has ever met the sales manager 
of that company. Nor is this an isolated 
case. A salesman comes in, sells a 
bill of goods, and then he is “through.” 
He is not seen for another six months 
and does not even call up on the chance 
of getting a re-order. 

Finally, Mr. Collins stated, the wool 
industry should make every effort to 
induce retailers to organize their tex- 
tile departments by types of basic tex- 
tiles so that each would be cultivated 
carefully. His explanation was _ that 
the manager of a general textile de- 
partment could not be expected to 
worry if wool goods were not selling 
so long as he was getting his volume 
out of silks, cottons and_ rayons; 
whereas if there were a man respon- 
sible for each branch, more aggressive 
and effective activity would result. 

He concluded with the optimistic 
statement that he finds a growing in- 
terest in light-weight wool fabrics. 


Mutual Confidence Developing 


BELIEF that a spirit of mutual 
confidence was growing in the in- 
dustry through the work of the Wool 
Institute was voiced by Allen R. 
Mitchell, Jr., who spoke as a director 


ot the Institute. His address was in 
part as follows: 
“This afternoon our audience is 


composed of all branches of the tex- 
tile field—wool growers, wool mer- 
chants, spinners, weavers, cutting-up 
trade, clothing manufacturers and re- 
tailers. As far as I know it is the 
first meeting embracing a real com- 
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prehensive spread of our industry. 
Each branch has its individual problems 
but there are some problems that are 
vital to all branches. These problems 
must and can be solved only through 
the utmost confidence. I do not refer 
only to the confidence of members of 
one division toward members of that 
same division, but I also refer to an 
unbounded confidence of each division 
toward the others. 

“A short time ago when somebody 
whispered to somebody else that so 
and so had a lot of stock goods and 
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then that somebody else rewhispered 
the glad tidings to somebody else and 
then the rumor grew and was exagger- 
ated at every repetition until you be- 
lieved that the market was flooded with 
stock goods. Today, such a rumor 
could not even start for the facts are 
at hand. A visit to No. 2 Park Ave- 
nue will inform you not only of stock 
in process of manufacture but stock 
made up and on the weavers’ shelves. 
This is a small but mighty example of 
what statistics can accomplish. 

“Let us suppose that figures of wool 
produced or being produced, figures of 
wool on hand, either in growers, deal- 
ers or spinners’ hands, figures of yarn, 
figures of cloth, figures of garments 
both in the manufacturers’ and retail- 
ers’ hands and then let us suppose that 
these figures are all dovetailed together 
and tied up with figures of consumption 
and what a picture we all would have. 
This is not a dream, but is a living 
reality that can be accomplished under 
efficient leadership. The proper trans- 
lation to our own individual needs 
surrounded as it would be with a broad 
and elaborate mathematical picture 
would be of untold value to each and 
every one of us. This result can only 
be realized by treading the paths of 
confidence toward each other. 

“Sometimes I doubt the truth of that 
old law of physics—‘Reaction is equal 
to action.’ In the economic world I 
believe a nearer truth would be—Re- 
action is double the force of action. 
If we will but look back at the year 
1920 I know you will agree with me. 
Much money can be made on violent 
rises but a thousand times more can 
be lost on equally violent reactions. 
Stabilization is the hope of every 
thinking business man. Speculation 
for the rise and fall in commodities 
has no place in the present day fabric 
of the American business world. 
America is a mighty industrial power 
among the nations of the world, but if 
the future of our country is to be made 
safe then our watchword must be 
stabilization. And the only effective 
tool to accomplish this condition is 
Statistics. 

“The biggest job a salesman has, is 
to sell customer No. 1 and customer 
No. 1 is himself! What does selling 
yourself mean? 

“First—a thorough and deep belief 
in the integrity of your merchandise. 
This does not mean that it must be of 
the very best quality, but it does mean 
that to your mind, it must be the best 
or equal to the best in your price range 
or classification. 

“Second—you must have a thorough 
belief in the integrity of your organiza- 
tion. This statement needs no ampli- 
fication. 

“Third—you must have that some- 
thing which we call “Pride, Pride in 
vour product.” A man can have just as 
deep a pride in a $1 article as he can 
in a $100 article. If price alone con- 
trols his sense of values then pride 
becomes snobbishness. 


“Fourth—Besides your belief in in- 
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tegrity and your pride, you must for- 
tify yourself with “Self-Confidence.” 

“No matter how much direct or in- 
direct good “The Golden’ Fleece 
Pageant” has accomplished for our 
industry, its outstanding accomplish- 
ment was to awaken the textile in- 
dustry. We have become imbued with 
our own integrity. Pride has been 
awakened among us, and we _ have 
been given self-confidence to take our 
rightful place among the industries of 
America. We have sold our industry 
to ourselves. 





“With confidence one toward the 
other, with proper statistics to help us 
control our activities, with the sense 
of integrity and the awakening of pride, 
nothing can dim the future of our 
combined and associated industries. 

“Statistics as our foundation; confi- 
dence, integrity and pride as our corner 
stones and now with proper propa- 
ganda and promotional work we can 
build an edifice to which the public 
can and will come with ever increasing 
confidence and in ever increasing 
numbers.” 


Cooperation with 


Clothing Manufacturers 


XPRESSION of willingness to co- 

operate heartily in any industry- 
wide constructive activity, were voiced 
by representatives of the garment and 
clothing industry. 

I. Grossman, president of the Indus- 
trial Council of Cloak, Suit and Skirt 
Manufacturers, Inc., which represents 
the “inside shop” manufacturers of 
women’s garments, made several sug- 
gestions as to ways in which wool 
fabric manufacturers could co-operate 
with his industry. He spoke in part 
as follows: 

“The seasonal divisions in our in- 
dustry are entirely different from those 
which prevailed formerly. Three years 
ago, a committee of distinguished mer- 
chants, headed by Franklin Simon, 
president of the Garment Retailers of 
America, asked the inside shop manu- 
facturers comprising the Industrial 
Council to cooperate in the fostering 
of a Five Seasons’ Campaign. This 
called for the introduction of our reg- 
ular spring lines in January and pro- 
vided for a separate summer season to 
be launched in April; a late vacation 
and travel wear season in early June; 
the fall season in late July and a com- 
bination social and southern resort 
wear season in October. 

“I commend this highly practical 
program to your attention. I believe 
that it should afford you guidance in 
your preparation of merchandise for 
us. The woolen industry has clung to 
the traditional seasons with disastrous 
tenacity. Your showing of fall lines 
in February is, if you'll pardon my 
frankness, a relic of the departed past. 
sy the time we are ready to market 
our fall merchandise, in July and 
August, your materials are old and out- 
moded. 

“Another unfavorable feature of the 
premature opening of fabric lines is 
that the reproducers are afforded am- 
ple time in which to prepare inferior 
imitations of desirable materials. The 
garment producer who makes liberal 
early purchases of materials that ap- 
peal to him soon finds that his com- 
petitors are using less expensive adap- 
tations, thereby placing him at a de- 
cided disadvantage. This does not hap- 
pen in isolated instances. 
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“May and June, formerly the dullest 
months of the coat year, have been 
converted into genuinely profitable pe- 
riods by alert garment houses. Re- 
tailers and consumers are grateful for 
this warm weather attire. You should 
study and capitalize this development, 
instead of continuing to urge upon us 
cool weather materials many weeks be- 
fore even spring has begun. I have 
heard it said that the woolen lines 
must be introduced at an early date 
because of the length of time required 
in which to produce the goods. I 
question the logic of this contention. 
Materials can be landed from abroad 
five or six weeks after they are or- 
dered. Surely the mills of this country 
do not need a greater time allowance. 
If it is advisable for you to get under 
way early, then you should withhold 
this merchandise, sample and all, from 
the market until nearer to the time of 
the actual demand for it. Perhaps I 
am overlooking certain technical con- 
siderations but, after all, if you are 
to effect an improvement you must 
overcome existing obstacles. I do know, 
however, that your fall offerings would 
be greeted more enthusiastically if they 
were presented about April 15, instead 
of Feb. 1. 

“Naturally, some sections of the 
country require merchandise for a 
given season earlier than others. Mills 
catering to the garment manufacturers 
who serve Southern and California 
stores must hold their openings in ad- 
vance of the date for the introduction 
of new lines in the trade as a whole. 
This is a problem that the individual 
mill must solve for itself through re- 
search into the type of clientele to 
which its customers sell. 

“T also want to suggest that you 
keep us posted regarding your progress 
in filling our orders, particularly if 
there is a probability that you will not 
be able to complete deliveries on the 
specified dates. It frequently happens 
that a garment manufacturer will be 
informed, just before the materials are 
due, that the delivery promises cannot 
be kept. This may seriously upset his 
production schedule and compel him 
to pick up whatever materials he can 
at short notice. These are things that 


can be remedied through joint consider- 
ation of our common problems. 


“IT am hopeful that out of this 
gathering today a permanent committee 
will be appointed to exchange informa- 
tion and views on marketing matters 
effecting our respective industries.” 


Men’s Clothing Manufacturers 


William Goldman, president of the 
Clothing Manufacturers’ Research 
Board, spoke very briefly but forcibly. 
He stated that his branch of the wool 
industry has regarded Mr. Whiteside 
as the merchandise manager of the 
industry. In view of the conditions of 
over-production and  under-consump- 
tion, he stated, the situation was almost 
hopeless until Mr. Whiteside took 
hold. The latter has tried to secure a 
closer balance between production and 
consumption—which Mr. Goldman re- 


gards as the most vital question in all 
industry. In other words, he stated, 
Mr. Whiteside has been trying to do 
for the wool industry what a merchan- 
dise manager does for an individual 
company. 

“We in the clothing industry have a 
very real interest in the success of 
Mr. Whiteside’s program,” he stated; 
“we need a successful woolen industry, 
not a demoralized one.” 

The speaker concluded further that, 
judging from Mr. Whiteside’s talk in 
the morning, the president of the Insti- 
tute is now trying to be the sales man- 
ager of the industry in addition to 
being its merchandise manager. 

He pledged hearty cooperation and 
stated that clothing manufacturers 
were ready to go along in a real labor- 
atory effort to increase consumption of 
clothing. 


The Style Imitation Evil 


NE of the worst evils in the wool 

goods industry is the uniformity 
of styles in all price ranges due to 
the tendency to imitate rather than to 
create fabrics, according to a letter 
irom Julius Forstmann of Forstmann 
& Huffmann Co., read at the Institute 
meeting. Mr. Forstmann was unable 
to be present owing to his impending 
departure for Europe. His letter fol- 
lows in part: 

“If I could have taken advantage of 
the opportunity to advise with the 
other gentlemen, who are interested in 
the women’s wear division, I would 
have suggested very definitely that one 
of the chief evils of the industry is 
the uniformity in styles of fabrics that 
are being produced in the higher, 
medium and lower grade goods. 


“The industry today operates largely 
on the basis of producing imitations 
of fabrics which have established 
style and quality supremacy for the 
season. The result is a similarity in 
type of materials in all price ranges, 
the major difference being in the qual- 
ity of the fabric. The natural effect of 
such a policy is to limit the selection 
of the cutting-up trade, the retail mer- 
chant, and the consumer, to a restricted 
variety of weaves. Unless this policy 
of operations is entirely changed, to my 
mind, there cannot be restored any 
permanent prosperity in the industry. 

“The style and consumer value of 
these imitations is very quickly de- 
stroyed, because they are produced in 
price ranges which have apparently no 
bottom. The sole advantage which a 
woolen manufacturer can obtain by 
this policy is the possible immediate 
and quick sale of a certain number of 
sample pieces. His competitor, oper- 
ating in a still lower price range, will 
‘ompete successfully with him by offer- 
ing a still cheaper fabric of identical 

r similar character. The net affirma- 
tive result of this production of imita- 
‘ions in a wide range of prices is to 

stablish more firmly the fixed worth 

f the original fabric, for it alone has 


a really stable value in quality, stvle 
demand and price for the garment 
manufacturer, as well as the retailer 





and also the entire consuming public. 

“There is also a definite ethical ob- 
jection to this policy of imitating fab- 
rics which have established a style and 
quality appeal. To my mind, it is as 
wrong morally to capitalize the ingenu- 
ity and ability of one or more factors 
in the industry, as it is actually to take 
their physical property. In practically 
every other industry, the rights of 
manufacturers are protected by patent 
and copyright laws, but unfortunately 
textile producers have not this protec- 
tion. I believe that the woolen indus- 
try would take a long and very neces- 
sary step forward, if it would adopt a 
policy of eliminating the unethical 
practice of copying fabrics. 

“If I might be allowed the sugges- 
tion, I believe that when your women’s- 
wear group holds its meetings, there 
should be no definite discussions be- 
tween the different manufacturers re- 
garding their production programs so 
far as they relate to the styles and 
qualities which will be made. Such a 
discussion is bound to further aggra- 
vate the evil of uniformity and increase 
the number of imitations in different 
price ranges.” 


Growers and Dealers Represented 


OTH the wool growers and the 

wool dealers were represented at 
the meeting Tuesday, the former by 
F. J. Hagenbarth, president of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
and the latter by Albert W. Elliot, past- 
president of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association. 

Mr. Hagenbarth complimented Mr. 
Whiteside personally on his address 
and congratulated the industry on the 
cooperative work it is doing. He 
brought out by figures that the wool 
growers in the West are not making 
the return on their investment that is 
generally believed. They feel, he stated, 
that aside from all considerations of 
the tariff they cannot succeed unless the 
wool manufacturers prosper. He 
pointed out that the wool industry does 
not seem to have the standing in our 
national councils that other industries 
have and that if on any excuse a legis- 
lative committee can evade giving 
proper protection to a wool grower or 
a wool manufacturer it will do so. He 
then went into some detail regarding 
the wool tariff schedule. 

Speaking for the wool dealer, Mr. 
Elliot said that he recognized six links 
in the chain of the wool industry, four 
sections of which are prosperous or 
fairly prosperous while the other two 
are not. His remarks follow in part: 

“There are six links in the chain of 
the wool industry in the United States: 
The wool grower; the wool dealer; the 
wool manufacturer; the cutter-up and 
the tailor; the retailer; the American 
people themselves. 

“It would seem that an industry 
based on the needs of 125 million of 
the richest consumers on earth ought to 
be prosperous all along the line, but un- 
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fortunately this is not the case. Four 
of the six sections are prosperous, or 
fairly so, but two sections, the wool 
dealer and the wool manufacturer are 
not prosperous and have not prospered 
since 1922. 

“Primarily the position of the manu- 
facturer is bad owing to his capacity 
to manufacture in six to eight months 
enough goods to supply the wants of 
the country for a year. 

“Of course, the quickest way out of 
the present situation would be to let 
natural laws take their course, but this 
would involve much economic waste, 
and a great deal of hardship—both of 
which ought to be avoided if it is at all 
possible to do so. 

“A second remedy is now being tried 
under the auspices of the Wool Insti- 
tute. This involves a realization that 
for the present all the machinery can- 
not run full time, figuring the cost of 
manufacturing based on a certain per- 
centage of a full run, and costs having 
been ascertained on this basis, pricing 
the goods accordingly. This proposi- 
tion would undoubtedly work toward a 
favorable conclusion if all manufactur- 
ers were joined together in the Insti- 
tute. Unfortunately, many manufactur- 
ers are still outside the Institute. 

“Now it seems to me, and I am a lay- 
man and know little or nothing about 
manufacturing, that, if all manufactur- 
ers were to unite in the Institute, agree, 
if such an agreement is legally possible, 
to cut out overtime, base their costs on 
a certain percentage of capacity, and 
then price their goods profitably, their 
problem of overproduction would be 
taken care of. The prices for the same 
kind of goods from different mills would 
not be the same, as the cost in different 
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mills would vary materially. The lower 
mills would secure enough busi- 
nes to run full time, and would have a 
good profit. The moderate mills 
would secure enough business to oper- 
ate sixty or seventy per cent of their 
machinery. The high cost mills would 
fade out of the picture, as sooner or 
later they are bound to fade out any- 
way, Institute or no Institute. 

“Now as to the wool trade and its 
troubles. Owing to the present necessi- 
ties of our customers we are in the posi- 
tion of conducting a retail business at 
wholesale prices because of the hand- 
to-mouth buying of manufacturers. Re- 
tailing at wholesale prices cannot be 
done profitably. 

“There is nothing inherently wrong 
with the wool trade. Its troubles are 
due to the troubles of its good friends 
and customers, the manufacturers, Once 
they can get their business on a basis 
where they can see a profit in manu- 
facturing a pile of wool instead of see- 
ing a loss in it the day they buy it, 
the troubles of the wool trade will see 
the beginning of their end. 


cost 


cost 


‘Personally, I believe the situation 
has been mending itself really ever since 
1922. The peak of the manufacturing 
depression was in 1923 and 1924, but 
we did not realize it. Both manufac- 
turers and wool dealers knew some- 
thing was wrong, but expected some 
quick and easy cure, and thought we 
would wake up some morning and find 
everything all right again. The mere 
fact that we did not realize that the 
patient was a very sick man and quickly 
send for the doctor has prolonged his 
illness. He is getting better now but 
so slowly that it is hard to see much 
change in his condition from day to 
day or from month to month. 

‘Better times are in the offing, and 
are perhaps nearer than any of us 
imagine. The wool trade has been in 
a bad way owing to the lack of pros- 
perity of its customers. The wool trade 
for its own selfish reasons, if for no 
other, is most anxious to see prosperity 
return to its customers, and if there is 
anything it can do to help the return of 
such prosperity, the wool trade is 
anxious to do it.” 


Spinners and Manutacturers Heard 


THER speakers on the afternoon 
program included’ Franklin W. 
Hobbs, president of the National Associ- 
ation of Wool Manufacturers and vice- 
president of the Wool Institute; Lewis 
\. Hird, director and honorary secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Institute; John 
Fisler, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Worsted & Woolen Spinners ; 
and Charles J]. Webb of Philadelphia. 
Mr. Hobbs expressed satisfaction at 
the remarkable meeting held under the 
auspices of the Institute. As president 
ot the National \ssociation of Wool 
Manutacturers, he referred to the cor- 
dial relations which have existed be 
tween that organization and the Na 
tional Wool Growers Association, and 
expressed the belief that this same type 
of relationship should extend to all 
branches of the wool industry. 


Systematized Industry Needed 


Che principal thought emphasized by 
Mr. Fisler in his remarks was that the 
one thing needed is a systematized in- 
dustry. He is confident that, if all 
branches will follow the leadership of 
the Wool Institute, they will secure just 
that result. 


International Wool Federation 


The cooperative activities which are 
being undertaken by the Internationa) 
Wool Federation were outlined by Mr, 
Hird, who stated: 

“There are a great many in this coun 
try who would have all of our styles 
and fashions created here. Among them 
are those who would have our fashions 
and styles originate in the moving pic- 
ture industry in Hollywood. While it 
is true that American customs and styles 
are being instilled in people all over the 
world through the agency of the mov- 
Ing picture, most people in our industry 
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agree that it is universally conceded that 
Paris is the birthplace of general fash- 
ion for women. In the men’s wear in- 
dustry it is certainly conceded that Lon- 
don exerts a market influence. 

“There are no definite figures avail- 
able with regard to the wool industries 
in Europe, but from a production stand- 
point it is safe to assume that condi- 
tions there are no better than they are 
in this country, and in England, if 
anything, probably worse. 

“The International Wool Federation 
is made up of representatives of various 
nations from all branches of the wool 
industry, who gather in convention to 
discuss problems common to all. If you 
will refer to their program you will find 
discussions on nearly all phases of the 
industry from raw wool to style piracy. 

“Among the papers that were read 
there were two in which I was partic- 
ularly interested : 





“The first—presented by H. T. Tul- 
loch, Secretary of the Bradford, Eng 
land, Chamber of Commerce, on the 
‘Incorrect Marking of Textiles.’ 

“The second—presented by Paul Ro- 
dier of Paris, the internationally known 
producer of textile fabrics, on ‘Protec- 
tion of Trademarks and Models.’ 

“My interest was not so much in the 
actual texts as in the significant fact that 
the problems presented internationally 
are so similar to the questions that we 
have in this country. 

“The Committee which was appointed 
by Mr. Whiteside about two years ago 
to investigate the possibilities of broad- 
ening the market, had this same serious 
problem that has confronted all the re- 
search work the origin and 
control of style. The more thorough the 
investigation of this Committee, the 
more it became convinced that the very 
thing that presented the biggest prob- 
lem would in all probability develop 
into being the salvation of the indus- 
try if properly handled. 

“It is very evident that if we are to 
sense the conception and origin of style 
that we have no better medium of con- 
tact than through the International 
Wool Federation. 

“In the discussions in Paris there was 
one thing which the men of the wool 
industries represented there had in com- 
mon, and that was an interest in in- 
creasing the outlet for their merchan- 
dise at a profit. Certainly, if cooper- 
ative effort with the International Wool 
Federation will help us in this regard, 
we should support the enterprise.” 


Curtain Speech by Mr. Webb 


Mr. Webb was appropriately called 
upon for the curtain speech. He com- 
plimented Mr. Whiteside on being able 
to bring all factors together under one 
root and expressed gratification at the 
spirit of cooperation now manifest in 
the industry. He believes the industry 
is now coming out of the woods and he 
said that all we have to do is to listen 
to Mr. Whiteside and take advantage 
of statistics and other modern scientific 
tools of business. 


Coordination of Wool Industry 


By A. D. 
President, The 

When I am walking in New York 
City, | feel that the automobile drivers 


are deliberately trying to kill me— 

Some of them just for the fun of it, 
but the majority go after me _ cold- 
hloodedly. 

When I am driving a car in New York 
! am convinced that the people walking 
are nearly all lunatics and that most of 
them are definitely attempting to commit 
suicide by running m front of my car. 

/t is rather difficult not to be affected 


by self interest, which may uncon- 
sctously change, according to the posi- 
tron in which we find ourselves at the 
time. 


In fact, we meay take an exactly oppo- 
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site viewpomt when our relatwe position 
toward a given subject is imverted. 

It is possible that both as pedestrians 
and as drivers, are somewhat at 
fault and that there is an intermediary 
viewpoint as to the rights of each which 
might be broader and fairer if we were 
not influenced by the position in which 
we happened to be at the moment. 


we 


HE specific purpose of this meeting 

is to propose to all divisions of the 
wool industry that they combine their 
efforts in three activities to attain a 
common objective within a short pe- 
riod, which working separately may re- 
quire several years to accomplish. 


For 
strated during the last 15 months that 
the lack of authentic and accurate facts 
concerning the wool industry has seri- 
ously retarded its progress, for it has 


it has been definitely demon- 


been impossible—(a) to measure the 
relative effect of the specific causes 
underlying the failure of the wool in- 
dustry to respond to the expansion in 
the general prosperity prevailing in 
other industries; (b) to take adequate 
steps to place the industry on a perma- 
nently prosperous basis. 


Various Divisions Interdependent 


Every business enterprise is organ- 
ized for the purpose of carrying on a 
predetermined volume of business at a 
profit, which at its inception can only 
be approximated. 

In the woolen and worsted division 
of the wool industry, a mill may be set 
up to produce a given number of pieces 
of cloth for a particular market. 

That mill may combine all of the 
processes and be well-balanced to carry 
on from the purchase of wool to the 
sale of the finished cloth. 

It is evident that that mill cannot 
operate with the highest degree of effi- 
ciency if the activities of any one de- 
partment are out of line with those of 
other departments. 

This statement applies equally to 
parallel departments performing similar 
work, such as weaving, as it does to 
vertical departments depending upon 
each other for materials. 

An industry is merely a multiplica- 
tion of individual units and is affected 
adversely or favorably from identical 
causes. 

A weaving mill reaches its greatest 
prosperity when the majority of all 
weaving mills are operating profitably, 
as the margin of profit of the most eff- 
cient mills increases in direct ratio to 
the increase in the number of mills 
going into the earning column. 

On the other hand, the wool growers, 
the wool merchants, the yarn spinners 
and the cutters are adversely affected 
when the weavers are depressed, just 
as all of the departments feeding each 
other in an individual mill would suffer, 
if any department were not maintaining 
its relative earning position with the 
organization as a whole. 

So it is evident that all of the factors 
in the conversion of wool are dependent 
to a greater or less extent upon the 
welfare of all other factors for their 
own permanent prosperity. 

The wool industry, from the grower 
through the retailer, is apparently not 
in equilibrium, for the set-up of the 
industry has not been balanced to meet 
existing conditions and all divisions are 
paying a more or less severe penalty 
hecause that condition obtains. 


No Measure for Market 


If all divisions of the wool industry 
are to operate on a satisfactory basis, 
the set-up of each division must be bal- 
anced to fulfill its part in the conversion 
cycle in supplying the consumer with 


his requirements for the products of the 
entire industry. 

This is the crux of the situation— 

There is no measure for the market 
for wool products which is sufficiently 
accurate to enable each division of the 
industry, and consequently each unit in 
each division, to determine from season 
to season or from year to year its rela- 
tive current position to the whole in the 
scheme of converting wool into con- 
sumable products. 

What have other industries, or any 
one industry, which has shown a record 
of consistent and substantial profits, 
done to enable them or it to operate 
successfully over a period of years? 

In selecting an industrial example, it 
seems best to choose one with an out- 
standing record for earnings over a 
period of years, as well as one in which 
the functionary complications are as 
few as possible. 


Automobile Industry as Example 


The automobile industry is used for 
this purpose because of its phenomenal 
growth, its remarkable and consistent 
record for earnings and the general 
tone of precision which surrounds its 
activities. 

The obstacles which have had to be 
overcome by the automobile industry 
parallel very closely those existing in 
the wool industry: 

lst—It has had to contend with the 
problem of the seasons. 

2nd—Its product is subject to radical 
changes in style. 

3rd—lIt sells all classes and conditions 
of consumers. 

4th—It is a necessity as well as a 
luxury. 

5th—It has excess producing capacity. 


The points of difference are: 

Ist—It sells direct to the consumer. 

2nd—Its average unit of sale to the 
public is several times larger than that 
in the wool industry. 

3rd—lIts facilities for financing those 
sales are very far advanced. 

4th—It has combined in single organ- 
izations steps in the conversion and 
distribution of its product, which have 
been divided between several divisions 
in the wool industry. 

5th—The industry consists of fewer 
units. 


Feature Contributing to Success 


The success of the automobile indus- 
try may be definitely attributed to the 
recognition on the part of the industry 
of one basic principle— 

The utilization of known quantities— 

And when these known quantities or 
facts are obtained, they are analyzed 
and utilized as primary factors in plan- 
ning every phase of their operations. 

But the most noticeable comment that 
may be made regarding the men direct- 
ing the affairs of the automobile indus- 
try is that they are insatiable in their 
efforts to obtain the data which enables 
them to operate their plants with pre- 
cision and at the same time to be in 
a position to alter their manufacturing 
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schedules to meet any unusual circum- 
stances which might arise. 

We distinctly recall that the satura- 
tion point was thought to have been 
reached in 1920, and has been author- 
itatively predicted by prominent outside 
economists every year since that time. 

What has enabled the automobile in- 
dustry to go fearlessly ahead year after 
year since 1920, in the face of all of 
these pessimistic predictions? 

The constant and almost uninter- 
rupted growth of this industry has been 
primarily due to the fact that every 
individual automobile manufacturer, 
that has succeeded, has recognized the 
significance of basic facts and has shown 
sufficient foresight to contribute the 
most intimate information regarding his 
individual business in exchange for the 
collective figures of the entire industry, 
realizing that by obtaining this data, the 
individual concern and the industry as 
a whole would be in a position to oper- 
ate with confidence based on the definite 
assurance of the accuracy of the trends 
charted. 

Why would an automobile manufac- 
turer entering the year 1929, knowing 
that 4,023,350 cars, nearly the peak 
figure, had been marketed in 1928, and 
that 24,500,000 cars had been registered 
for use for that year in this country, 
continue in a spirit of optimism to pro- 
duce on a definite schedule of expansion 
for the first three months of 1929, when 
the public were still deciding which car 
to buy? 

They operated as they did, as each 
automobile manufacturer enters each 
new year knowing that unless an un- 
foreseen catastrophe occurs, either in 
his own organization or in the country 
as a whole, he will market almost ex- 
actly a fixed number of cars as a mini- 
mum which, to an accurate degree, is 
a known quantity several months in 
advance. 

This unique position attained by the 
individual automobile manufacturer is 
due to the foresight of the industry in 
the past in giving proper recognition to 
the basis of all successful business ex- 
pansion—the automobile industry recog- 
nizes the inestimable value, as the fun- 
damental guide and as the basic figure 
in all of its calculations for predeter- 
mining operating schedules, of the the- 
ory of “Replacements.” 

Not only is the full significance of 
the replacement figure realized, but the 
industry through the ingenuity shown 
years ago, took the required steps to 
make the replacement figure available 
and indisputably accurate. 

The life of the average automobile 
today is seven years. 

A new car must replace every old 
one every seventh year. 

Consequently the all-important re- 
placement figure is the infallible basis 
of minimum operations for the industry 
as a whole and each manufacturer in- 
dividually. 

Each automobile manufacturer knew 
the number of cars marketed by his own 
company in 1922. 

He knew his own and the sales of all 
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other manufacturers separately and col- 
lectively for each succeeding year. 

These facts enabled the individual 
car producer to know by the course of 
his own sales of new cars each year, 
compared with other manufacturers 
making up the total for the industry, the 
exact change in his replacement posi- 
tion, so that at the beginning of the 
year 1929, he proceeded to manufacture, 
as his minimum, the number of cars 
required for his replacement market. 

The pricing of the car could then be 
predetermined on a car production 
basis, which accurately reflected cost. 

The strength of the appeal of his 
new models might be a variable item 
but could be reasonably figured on the 
trend of sales to new users over the 
period intervening between 1922 and 
1928. 

What has the automobile industry 
done to attain this high position and 
this unprecedented industrial growth? 

lst—It has based its policy on a di- 
rect guarantee of the service, the quality 
and the utility of its product. 

2nd—It has consistently spent 
amounts in research development. The 
Society of Automotive Engineers hold 
group meetings each month for the in- 
terchange of ideas regarding practise 
and design. This development has en- 
abled the automobile manufacturers to 
make better cars at lower prices, while 
still yielding increased profits, year 
after year. 

3rd—It has eliminated the hazard 
which would have’ been incurred 
through lack of accurate knowledge re- 
garding its total market and the indi- 
vidual position of each manufacturer in 
the market. 

4th—It has advertised on a very broad 
scale. 

5th—It has interchange 
of the most intimate nature. 

6th—It has eliminated steps in pro- 
ducing and marketing its product. 


They Held to Their Objective 


Their unprecedented record in eco- 
nomic history was accomplished in the 
face of the fact that automobile manu- 
factures : 

(a) Pirated each others styles. 

(b) Infringed on each others patents. 

(c) Cut each others prices. 

(d) Took each others employees. 

(e) Circulated false rumors detri- 
mental to each other. 

But in the face of all these stinging 
but minor obstacles, which exist in all 
competitive situations, they never lost 
faith in the future of their product— 
nor in their system of interchanging 
vital information, for never for one 
instant did they lose sight of the bigger 
aspect and their broader purposes, 
through the misunderstandings and the 
petty frictions that have constantly 
risen. 


large 


information 


Wool Industry in Last 10 Years 


The record of progress in the wool 
industry during the last ten years has 
been the story of the struggle to recover 
from the reaction of 1920-1921, with 
ups and downs until 1926, when the low 
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Theory of Replacement in the Wool 
Industry, Men’s Wear, 1928 


point in the modern life of the industry 
was touched. 

From 1920 to 1921, the dollar sales 
of the automobile industry dropped 
from $1,800,000,000 to $1,100,000,000— 
a decline of 38% —but since 1921, the 
sales have increased from that low fig- 
ure to $2,643,000,000, a gain of 136%. 

In 1926, the woolen and worsted 
weaving division of the industry lost 
approximately $30,000,000. 

In 1927, losses of about $15,000,000 
were sustained. 

In 1928, the weavers as a whole broke 
even. 

The passenger car division of the 
automobile industry made net profits 
of $326,962,000, or 164%, on sales dur- 
ing 1928. 

These net earnings of the automo- 
bile industry are equivalent to approxi- 
mately 60% of the gross sales of the 
weaving division of the wool industry. 

The impression exists to some extent 
in financial circles that the weavers 
are not yet on the road to recovery. 
This misunderstanding is due to the 
fact that the larger units have had 
greater difficulty in readjusting their 
affairs to meet the situation than the 
smaller units have had, and as the ma- 
jority of the large mills published their 
figures, and as there has not been suff- 
cient publicity given to the substantial 
aggregate earnings of many smaller 
units to dispel the general feeling that 
the industry as a whole is not in better 
shape, it still prevails. 

Six large mills operating 37% of the 
total looms in the industry, issuing pub- 
lic statements, showed losses of $5,547,- 
000 for the year 1928. 

But the fact that these losses were 
more than offset by the earnings of 22 
moderate-sized units, and that the re- 
maining weavers equalized losses with 
gains, has not been brought out. 

The wool dealers have had good and 
poor years, while during the last two 
or three years, with very striking ex- 
ceptions in a few individual instances, 
the combers, the top makers and the 
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spinners have faced an extremely diffi- 
cult and trying situation. 

The profits of the manufacturers of 
apparel for men, while consistently sub- 
stantial, are showing a declining tend- 
ency, for they were not as large in 
1928 as in 1927, nor as large in 1927 
as in 1926. 

The profits of identical concerns in 
this trade with sales of approximately 
$100,000,000 were 11.50% in 1926, 
10.64% in 1927, and 6.90% in 1928. 

So it is evident that during these last 
three years, all divisions of the wool 
industry have had substantial grounds 
for seriously considering their individual 
problems and for the last 18 months 
they have shown evidence of an inclina- 
tion to organize to work out the situ- 
ation. 

The Pageant of the Golden Fleece 
was the first outward expression of 
the wool industry demonstrating that it 
seriously intended to take the position 
to which it is justly entitled in the gen- 
eral industrial scheme of this country. 

The present year has given indica- 
tions of an improvement in the general 
condition. 

Summarizing the outlook in the wool 
industry, it might be conservatively 
stated that the trend is moderately fa- 
vorable, but in the judgment of the 
majority of thinking men in all divi- 
sions of the industry, while the trend 
in the right direction is recognized, i 
it definitely felt that steps should im- 
mediately be taken to accelerate and de- 
velop this upward turn while it has its 
momentum. 


Three Basic Principles 


From the background of our experi- 
ence with the weaving division, with 
the added contact of the last few months 
with the spinning division, it now seems 
feasible to outline what appears to be a 
reasonable and practical suggestion for 
the future activities of the wool indus- 
try as a whole. 

These suggestions are based on adopt- 
ing, with the required modifications, 
the fundamental principles on which 
modern industry has developed to its 
highest state of efficiency, as shown in 
a concrete example. 


These three basic principles are: 


I—The recognition of the absolute 
necessity of obtaining accurate data on the 
industry as a whole, which may be charac- 
terized as a realization of the jnestionsole 
value of being able to estimate continu- 
ously with precision the replacement re- 
quirements of the consumer for wool prod- 
ucts, and to obtain the required facts on 
which to judge correctly the direction of 
the trends in demand. 


II.—Every division of the industry must 
realize that the welfare of every factor is 
indisputably and vitally concerned in 
broadening the market, through maintain- 
ing its replacement position and by increas- 
ing the use of wool products. 

III.—These purposes cannot be carried 
out excepting through selecting adequate, 
authoritative, administrative committees to 
represent every division of the industry, as 
the means of interchanging the data and 
ideas which must be considered in formu- 
lating the broad and far-reaching plans 


required to place this industry on a self- 
governing basis. 


Requirements and Trends 


As facts showing either of these 
essential figures, on which to predeter- 
mine the activities of any division of the 
industry are not available, a theory of 
replacement has been worked out. 

The automobile manufacturer knows 
exactly the life of a car. 

What is the life of the suit I have on? 

What is the life of the average suit 
worn by the men in this room? 

What is the average life of all suits? 

Any figure is a guess but it would 
be possible to reach an accurate replace- 
ment figure within a few months, 
through ‘the coordination of the indus- 
try, and I mean by that the degree of 
coordination which could reasonably 
be expected. 

Assuming that we knew the current 
life of a suit—how could that fact be 
utilized ? 

There is a peculiar relationship be- 
tween a sheep and a suit of clothes. 

The average fleece of one territory 
sheep converts closely into one suit of 
clothes for the average man, provided 
the suit is all wool. 

The average fleece weighs 8.7 Ib. 

These wools shrink about 58% 
scouring, leaving—3.65 clean pounds. 

The wool then loses about 25% be- 
tween the scouring of the original fleece 
and the finished cloth, leaving—2.74 lb. 
or 44 oz. of wool fabric. 

The cloth in the average suit weighs 
13 oz. a yard and requires approxi- 
mately 33 yards of fabric, making the 
weight of the cloth in each suit 43.9 oz., 
so the average suit of clothes from the 
standpoint of the grower is equivalent 
to the average fleece of one sheep. 

For the sake of simplicity, in demon- 
strating a theory, we might assume that 
the clip of every sheep in this country 
represented the raw material required 
for an apparel unit for a man, for either 
an overcoat or a suit of clothes. 

As the actual cloth manufactured by 
the mills for the men’s wear trade is 
now divided on a basis of 83% for suit- 
ings and 17% for overcoatings, to carry 
this theory to its conclusion, we might 
assume that the total 349,114,000 Ib. of 
domestic wools sheared and pulled in 
1928 and the 70,853,000 lb. of imported 
wools were fully consumed within one 
vear in making apparel for men. 

There are 44,554,000 sheep, 25% of 
which are slaughtered and yield pulled 
wool and the balance are clipped. 


By adopting the same conversion 
method used to show the relationship 
between one fleece and one suit, as 
there are 44,554,000 sheep and 35,700,- 
000 males in this country over 14 years 
old, we may draw a definite conclusion 
theoretically that— 

(a) each male over 14 years old buys 
one suit of clothes every 11 months. 

(b) one overcoat every 4 years and 
6 months, and that 


(c) the average life of men’s wear 
ipparel units, either an overcoat of a 
uit, is 9 months and 18 days. 





ExT ATE OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL CLOTHIERS AND FURNISHERS 
TO HOW THE AMERICAN MAN SPENT HIS INCOME IN 1928 — 
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Showing Relation of Individual’s C 


A few men might have many suits 
or overcoats, others three or four, but 
irrespective of the number of suits or 
overcoats owned by the individual, the 
average life of an apparel unit for a man 
would be 9 months and 18 days. 

Replacement figures should prove to 
be a far more important factor in esti- 
mating the trend of future sales of wool 
products, if the average life of the 
various types of garments were correctly 
estimated, than that figure could pos- 
sibly be to the automobile manufac- 
turers, as vital as it is to them. 

For the replacement figure to the 
automobile manufacturer represents only 
about 50% of the volume of business 
which may reasonably be expected, for 
there is still a very large field of new 
users and foreign buyers to be sold, 
while in the men’s wear division of the 
wool industry, which we are using as 
a parallel, there are no new users ex- 
cepting those automatically coming 
within the age limit arbitrarily selected. 

The field of multiple users, which the 
automobile manufacturers are now de- 
veloping rapidly, is the most fertile one 
open at this time to the men’s wear 
manufacturers. 

In men’s wear fabrics, replacement 
now represents the bulk of the market, 
leaving only multiple buyers as a pos- 
sibility for very great expansion. 

The market for women’s wear, irre- 
spective of the style element, should be 
considered from a replacement stand- 
point to a far more important extent 
than it is at present, but the major 
effort should be exerted toward influ- 
encing sales to new users and for inter- 
seasonable wear, for uses, which at one 
time were universal, have now faded 
into the background in the wardrobes 
of women. 

The facts required to enable the wool 
industry to predetermine operating 
schedules with precision, and which will 
enable every individual concern in every 
division of the industry to operate in 
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lothing Budget to Other Experses 


known quantities, are available in every 
other successful industry. 

They are merely the monthly or quar- 
terly figures from 50% or more of each 
division of the industry showing: (1) 
Production; (2) sales; (3) stocks— 
according to the classes of products 
handled. 


Broadening the Market 


If the data just referred to as re- 
quired were available, the moment the 
figures become comparative, the exact 
trends in the use of every type of mate- 
rial for every purpose would be known, 
and when plans for broadening the mar- 
ket were being considered, they would 
show a definite objective which might 
be worked out along the lines of least 
resistance. 

Our purpose would be directed two 
ways: 

(a) to maintain the replacement mar- 
ket for all products, and 

(b) to develop the number of multiple 
users in men’s wear and the number of 
new users and new uses in women’s 
wear as well as that of industrial uses. 

There is little doubt but that the 
number of multiple users is subject to 
very wide development in men’s wear, 
for the 3% of the total variable item 
of 27% in the expenditure of the aver- 
age man for apparel can be materially 
enlarged to the very great advantage 
of the wool industry. 

It is of vital importance to make it 
easy for the consumer to purchase your 
products. The fall-down in the devel- 
opment of installment sales in this in- 
dustry have been due to two _ basic 
factors— 

1. The small unit value of the aver- 
age sale, and 

2. The perishability of the product. 

The perishability of the product needs 
no comment. Every product is perish- 
able to a more or less extent and, while 
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Cooperation and Self Interest 


CCASIONALLY an industrial convention program 
is planned with one or more distinct objectives, and 
occasionally the constructive results are summed up in 
a set of resolutions. The joint convention of the 
American and National Associations of cotton manu- 
facturers at Atlantic City last week had a most logical 
and sequential program the objective of which was to 
illuminate its great manufacturing and merchandising 
problems, but instead of attempting to sum up the 
solution of these problems in a futile set of joint 
resolutions the program committee wisely made their 
climax a set of banquet addresses that pointed out some 
of the most glaring and unnecessary sources of these 
problems and practical methods for their elimination. 
You see, the great industry which had its beginnings 
in this country more than a century and a quarter ago 
has always been of a highly individualistic character. 
3usiness has always been a sort of warfare, and with 
increasing competition in a buyer’s market this type of 
war approximated so closely to the hell of sanguinary 
warfare that, in desperation, these strong individualists 
sought to attack their problem cooperatively. But they 
soon found that few of them knew how to cooperate, 
so about two years ago a school of cooperation was 
started. Today we find groups of these individualists 
scattered through various grades from the primary all 
the way up to and including graduate students. The 
largest groups are in the lower grades and they remain 
there because they refuse to learn. Yet they are the 
most critical of the failure of the cooperative movement 
to solve the industry’s problems immediately. This pre- 
amble seems necessary to make clear to the outsider the 
reason why the speakers at the joint banquet found it 
necessary to explain in simple language some of the 
elementary principles of cooperation, and to indulge in 
criticism of violations of these principles. For instance, 
theavailable statistics of cotton consumption, of industry 
activity and of production and sales make it plain that 
the industry is riding for the same fall that it took in 
1927-28, yet Toastmaster Baylies found it necessary to 
issue a warning that would have been discounted weeks 
ago by any industry skilled in cooperation. President 
Fitzgerald of the American Association plead as an 
evangelist at the banquet, as at the morning session, for 
the conversion of sinning individualists to the coopera- 
tive state. President Hines of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute found it necessary to give a lesson in two of the 
most elementary forms of price-cutting and to explain 
the remedy for them. And, finally, the principal speaker 
of the evening took individuals by the hand and showed 


them a smooth and easy road to the cooperative state by 
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sinking their identities and woes in mergers of various 
types. 

Now, analyze carefully the objectives of these ad- 
dresses and see whether they eliminate or stifle in- 
dividualism in the slightest degree—the merger, 
possibly, yet we think it must be admitted that the suc- 
cessful merger is merely the expression of a cooperative 
or synthetic individualism; and there are numerous 
mergers that are dominated by strong individualists, the 
American Woolen Co. under the administration of the 
late William M. Wood having been an outstanding 
example. Then, if the present schooling in cooperation 
is not designed to destroy democratic individualism, what 
is it aimed at? Why, mistaken or misguided self in- 
terest—selfish interest would be the better term. And 
it is not designed to destroy real self interest of the 
individual mill or manufacturer, but only those abnormal 
manifestations of selfish interest that in the long run are 
more destructive to the individual than they are 
temporarily to the industry as a whole. Self interested 
motivation of the rankest individualist in any large 
industry can find efficient expression only through co- 
operation. Selfish interest, on the other hand, is merely 
an abnormality that blinds the individual to the benefits 
of cooperation. The Cotton-Textile Institute and other 
similar organizations that are conducting schools in co- 
operation are obliged to waste a lot of time in removing 
these abnormal blinders from the eyes of manufacturers 
who are incapable of, or unwilling, to see and be guided 
by correct basic principles. The progress that has been 
made in spite of these handicaps is remarkable. 

“Or 


A United Wool Industry 


HE potential cohesive force of a central co- 

ordinating agency was demonstrated at the first 
general meeting of the wool industry Tuesday of this 
week in New York. Under the leadership of the Wool 
Institute, representatives of practically every important 
branch of this industry met together for a discussion of 
mutual problems. 











More important still, frankness was not subordinated 
to politeness. For example, a retailer presented a 
serious indictment of the styling and sales methods of 
wool goods manufacturers 





and not only got away with 
it but received an ovation. In every address there was 
evidenced a firm belief in the principle that no branch 
of the wool industry can prosper if any one branch is 
unsuccessful. 

Fortunately, the discussion was tied together by a 
comprehensive analysis of the situation delivered by 
A. D. Whiteside, president of the Wool Institute at the 
morning session. Comparing the unprofitable business 
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of wool manufacture with the successful business of 
automobile manufacture, Mr. Whiteside drew certain 
definite conclusions which represent a plan of action for 
the entire industry. 


His suggestion is based on three fundamental 
principles: the recognition of the absolute necessity of 
obtaining accurate data for the estimation of replace- 
ment requirements of wool products and the direction 
of trends in demand; the utilization of such data for 
the broadening of the market for wool products; and 
the direction of these activities through adequate, 
authoritative administrative committees representing 
every division of the industry. The latter step was 
characterized by Mr. Whiteside as “the means of inter- 
changing the data and ideas which must be considered 
in formulating the broad and far-reaching plans required 
to place this industry on a self-governing basis. 

He predicted that, if this plan is backed by the 
financial and moral support of all branches of the 
industry, the troubles of the latter will disappear within 
a year. Judging from the attitude which prevailed at 
Tuesday’s meeting, this support is assured. 


oncom 
The Tariff Progresses 


HE Hawley edition of the new tariff bill has gone 

to the Senate there to be subjected to a new series 
of hearings by the Finance Committee of that august 
body, and if its journey through the Senate and the 
following conference with the House ends before the 
first of October it will be a pleasant surprise to veteran 
congressmen. In the meantime those textile manufac- 
turers who are dissatisfied with certain features of their 
schedules should lose no time in arranging for hearings, 
and securing the support of their Senators, because the 
l‘inance Committee is certain to be overwhelmed with 
demands upon its time and the latter necessarily will 
he limited. 

Taken as a whole the textile schedules are satisfactory 
to the industry, but there are certain glaring errors that 
demand connection, and certain minor deficiencies that 
probably will be recognized by the Finance Committee, 
or the conferees, and changed as desired by domestic 
manufacturers. Fortunately, the chairman of the 
l‘inance Committee, Hon. Reed Smoot, is not only a 
‘trong protectionist, but has expert knowledge of textiles 
ind textile manufacturing. To the extent that he is able 
to control legislation the adequate protective needs of 
lomestic textile manufacturers will be fully considered. 


i 
One Association to Another 


“THE American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
could not have expressed its endorsement of The 

‘ otton-Textile Institute in stronger terms than those 
ntained in its resolution adopted at its annual business 
ssion, as recorded elsewhere in this issue. Nor could 
have shown more clearly the extent to which this 
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attitude is shared by the rank and file of the membership 
than it did in the spontaneous and unanimous adoption 
of this resolution by a standing vote. It was a gracious 
act on the part of one organization towards another but, 
more significant still, it was a guarantee of the per- 


petuation of the new spirit of the industry. 


COr 
An Inspiring Leader 


HE remark is often heard that the textile industry 
has all the basic elements of success. 
possesses one of the most important 
type of man power. 


Certainly it 
namely, a high 
Throughout its history, men have 
arisen who have supplied leadership and inspiration un- 
surpassed in any field of endeavor. 

One of these men has just concluded his term of 
office as president of one of the two great cotton manu- 
facturers’ associations. 





H. R. Fitzgerald has been an 
outstanding figure in the industry for many years. As 
president of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association during the last year, he brought to that office 
a remarkable degree of vision, enthusiasm and confi- 
dence in his fellow-man. 


American 


He has impressed these char- 
acteristics indelibly upon the industry, both North and 
South. The industry owes him a tremendous debt of 
gratitude—and will continue to be indebted to him 
because he is the type who will always be a leader of 
thought. 








The Texti le Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: 
volume 


Little improvement in sales 
was noted last week. Buyers were generally 
indifferent although many constructions reached new 
lows. Curtailment talk is increasing although sellers 
views remain unchanged, to the effect that there will be 
no general agreement to reduce production, but the lack 
of profits will cause many to shut down during the 
summer. Prices for nearby deliveries of print cloths 
eased, but far off deliveries were firm. 

Wool Textile Markets: The wool goods market was 
a steady, even affair last week. Demand was average 
and reordering normal. Buyers resist August deliveries, 
claiming that June and July shipments are obtainable. 
Advances were made in some low end lines, but the 
majority feel such a move ill timed. 

Knit Goods Markets: 


ment noted by knit goods producers. 


Slight but general improve- 
Lightwear under- 
wear was selling better, but heavyweights were still some- 
what slow. Men’s fancies in medium range were good- 
selling hosiery range; full-fashioned and “bare leg’”’ lines 
also in demand. 

Silk Textile Markets: 


reported record trading ; 


National Raw Silk Exchange 
one week totalled $4,355,750. 
Market continued weak, however, and prices declined. 
Spun silk steady, with 
Warm weather spurred good call for 


Thrown silk market also weak. 
indifferent buying. 
summer and fall broadsilks. 
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Name “Durene”’ Registered 


New Types of Underwear 


Finding 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HROUGH efforts of the Durene 

Association of America which is 
composed of members of the Mercer- 
izers Association, the name, “Durene” 
has been registered in the U. S. Patent 
office and therefore cannot be used 
except by permission of this associa- 
tion. This marks the latest step in the 
campaign of members of the Mercer- 
izers Association to find a means ot 
differentiating their product from that 
of non-members of the group. 

Within the near future it is probable 
mercerizers selling Durene will use this 
term in merchandising their yarns, 
using it instead of the old term, “mer- 
cerized.” Indications are mercerizers 
will also take means to popularize the 
use of the new name with their cus- 
tomers and with the public at large. 

Garments manufactured from Durene 
will be marked so the wearer will know 
that yarn of that character has been 
used by the knitter. As has already 
been announced mercerizers are starting 
their publicity campaign for the new 
name with knit underwear group. 

They plan to popularize an entirely 


new type of garment largely used for 
sport wear. If this step is taken it 


indicates that mercerizers have decided 
not to endeavor to regain that portion 
of their market in knit underwear that 
has been lost to rayon and silk but to 
specialize upon a new taype of sport 
garment in which they feel Durene will 
give results that cannot be obtained by 
the use of any other type yarn. 

A number of the largest distributing 
houses in the textile field and several 
of the most important department stores 
in the largest cities have been appointed 
distributors for the new Durene gar- 
ments and report a very satisfactory 
reception by the public. 

It is believed that mercerizers are 
experimenting more or less, this field 
being chosen because of its attractive- 
ness and should they find an expansion 
in sales it is natural to assume they will 
then widen this advertising campaign in 
which they are at present cooperating 
with the knit underwear group of man- 
ufacturers. 


Only a Start 


For a long period plans were dis- 
cussed by mercerizers and combed spin- 
ners for an advertising campaign that 
would be underwritten by assessing 
each mercerizer member based upon 
their capacity and each combed spinner 
based upon so much per spindle. 

When this plan was first considered 
it was their intention to spend at least 
$500.000 per year for three years to 
popularize the name and use of mer- 
cerized yarns. It is believed that meet- 
ing difficulties in this undertaking of a 


temporary nature mercerizers decided 
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upon their present knit underwear cam- 
paign to convince those who are not so 
enthusiastic. 

Should success be attained there is 
little doubt, according to those taking a 
leading part in both movements, but 
that the original campaign will again 
be started and the advertising campaign 
will then be addressed to both the man- 
ufacturer of underwear, hosiery, other 
garments and articles but that advertis- 
ing somewhat similar to that now fol- 
lowed by the Rayon Institute will be 
undertaken by the Durene Association 
of America. 


Karly Mill Probe 
Seen as Unlikely 


Senate Inquiry Will Go to 
Regular Session, Belief in 
Washington 


WasHincton, D. C., May 29 (Spe- 
cial)—-The Manufacturer’s Committee 
of the Senate had an unexpected meet- 
ing today and reversed its position in 
regard to investigation of labor troubles 
in textile mills. The meeting was held 
only after a majority of the members 
had signed a petition requesting that 
the previous vote be reconsidered. As 
it now stands the Committee recom- 
mends a joint investigation by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the U. S. 
Tariff Commission. 

* * * 

WasHIncTon, D. C.—After having 
voted to refer the Wheeler resolution 
to investigate the textile mills to the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Senate 
Manufactures Committee on May. 27 
reversed its position and agreed by 
six to five vote to conduct the investi- 
gation by the Senate. It is reported 
that Senator Hatfield of West Virginia 
is the Senator who by changing his 
vote has put the proposed investigation 
directly under Senate supervision. 

Before any action was taken toward 
reporting the bill to the Senate, the 
Committee agreed to make the inves- 
tigation general instead of adhering to 
the original text of the measure which 
limited the probe to the southern states. 
Southern members protested that it 
would be unfair to single out specific 
states for the investigation. The at- 
tempt to refer the matter to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, was lead by 
Senator Hale of Maine, it was stated. 
It was stated also that those voting for 
the Senate inquiry were Senators La- 
Follette of Wisconsin, Wheeler of 
West Virginia, McNary of Oregon, 
Sheppard of Texas, Tyson of Tennes- 


see, and Hatfield of West Virginia. 
Those whom it is said voted for the 
Federal Trade Commission investiga- 
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tion are Hale of Maine, Goldsborough 
of Maryland, Smith of South Carolina, 
Deneen of Illinois, and Metcalf of 
Rhode Island. 

In explaining his position, Senato: 
Tyson of Tennessee stated that thoug! 
he was not aware that the industry ot 
his State has anything to conceal, he 
believed that the implications that hav: 
been made should be settled. It was 
the opinion of those following the sit 
uation that the Senate would not ac 
cept the committee’s recommendation 
of charging it with the task of inves 
tigating the textile mills throughout 
the country. In this connection, Sen- 
ator Smith said that even though the 
Senate may be inclined to adopt the 
resolution, there are more important 
matters to be taken up during the 
present session, so that any action that 
may be taken on the Wheeler bill must 
wait until the next regular session. 

Later developments on the fate of the 
Wheeler resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation of the textile mills through- 
out the country, indicate that it is stil] 
doubtful whether the senate will con- 
duct the probe itself or delegate the 
task to the Federal Trade Commission. 

Senator Hatfield of West Virginia. it 
is learned, misunderstood the purpose of 
the committee poll on May 27 and voted 
in favor of the Senate investigation 
when it is his view that the proper place 
for the inquiry if there is to be one, is 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

As Senator Hatfield’s vote was the 
deciding one and allowed the committee 
to reverse itself, it is apparent that if 
another vote is taken the recommenda- 
tion of the committee will be changed 
again and the investigation be left up to 
the Federal Trade Commission, if it 
becomes a law. 


“Artificial Cotton” to Be 
Grown Here 


Arrangements are being made for a 
large tract of land to be put under cul- 
tivation in this country next year in 
order to meet the demand for “artificial 
cotton,” according to advice to TEXTILE 
Wortp from Dr. C. J. Hedley-Thornton, 
chairman of the English Artificial Cot- 
ton Corp. 

“Ample supplies will be available in 
due course to the spinners who can then 
satisfy themselves as to the merits of the 
new product, which after all is the only 
thing that matters,” states Dr. Hedley- 
Thornton. “Until this has been done, I 
anticipate that botanical experts will 
still issue ‘authoritative’ statements con- 
cerning.a plant they have not yet seen, 
and I shall continue to be misrepresented 
in the press, over which I have no 
control.” 





Keystone Knitting Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., is no longer in business. They 
were formerly located at 134 N. 13th 
St., where they manufactured silk knit- 
ted ties, mufflers, etc., having an equip- 
ment of 48. sections  full-fashioned 
machines. C. V. Hughes, head of the 
company, is now operating a cut silk 
underwear concern at 214 S. 12th St. 


Tariff Amendments Aid Textiles 


Important Changes Made in 


Bill Help U. 


HE tariff bill passed the 

House on May 28 with a 
vote of 264 to 158. Before fur- 
ther action is taken, the Senate 
finance committee probably will 
make an extended study of the 
new tariff provisions and will 
pass upon such additional amend- 
ments as are being proposed. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

ORE tariff aid to textiles has 

been given by the Ways and 
Means Committee amendments incor- 
porated in the tariff bill before it 
passed the House. The rayon rate 
paragraphs have been completely re- 
written with numerous increases and 
in several cases the addition of specific 
duties to supplement the ad valorem 
rates originally proposed for the new 
rayon schedule. Several changes also 
have been applied on silk, and cotton 
items. 

In the cotton schedule, clothes not 
otherwise specially provided for are 
given an increase from 35% to 374% 
ad valorem. Warp knit gloves are 
raised from 50% to 60% and cotton 
gloves made on other than a warp 
knitting machine are raised from 25% 
to 50%. Shirts, collars, and cuffs of 
cotton, not specially provided for, are 
set at 30c. per dozen pieces plus 10%. 
Power transmission belts are increased 
from 30% to 40%. Velvets are men- 
tioned with velveteens in the pile fab- 
rics paragraph. 


Minimum For Cords 


The only change in Schedule 10, 
flax, hemp, and jute, is a provision 
setting a minimum limit for cords 
which shall come under the twine 
rather than the rope paragraph. 

Under the silk schedule, spun silk 
or yarn, bleached, dyed, colored, or 


plied, advances from 45% to 50%. 
Velvet ribbons have been classified at 
60%. 

Corsets have been given a new 


bracket with elastic goods at 75% ad 
valorem. 

Machines for knitting full-fashioned 
hosiery are assessed at 45%. On all 
textile machinery not specially provided 
for, the rate jumps from 35% to 40%. 

Wool for felt boots is put on the 
same basis as manufacture of floor 
covering with milling in bond privi- 
leges. The carpet wool paragraph has 
been liberalized by adding more classes 
of wool by the insertion of general 
terms and the mentioning of black 
Spanish wool. 

Floor coverings of wool not specially 
provided for have been divided into 
two value brackets: Under 40c. per 
square foot, the rate of 30% ad valorem 


S. Producers 


is retained; 
applies. 


over 40c. a duty of 60% 


New Rayon Schedule 


The new rayon schedule is here 
given with the, exception of the defi- 
nition, Paragraph 1313, which remains 
unchanged : 

SCHEDULE 13. 

Par. 1301. Rayon yarn, if singles, weigh- 
ing 150 deniers or more per length of 450 
meters, 45% ad valorem; weighing less 
than 150 deniers, 50% ad valorem; and, in 
addition, any of the foregoing plied shall 
be subject to an additional duty of 5% ad 
valorem: Provided, That none of the fore- 
going shall be subject to a less duty than 
45c. per pound. 

Par. 1302. Rayon waste, except cellulose 
acetate rayon waste, 10% ad valorem; 
rayon filaments, other than waste, whether 
known as cut fiber, staple fiber, or by any 
other name, 20% ad valorem; rayon noils, 
25% ad valorem; garnetted or carded 
rayon, 10c. per pound and 25% ad valorem; 
sliver or tops, 10c. per pound and 30% ad 
valorem. 

Par. 1303. Spun rayon yarn, 10c. per 
pound, and, in addition, if singles, 45% ad 
valorem, if plied, 50% ad valorem. 

Par. 1304. Rayon yarn put up for hand- 
work, and rayon sewing thread, 55% ad 
valorem, but not less than 45c. per pound. 

Par. 1305. Rayon in bands or strips not 
exceeding one inch in width, suitable for 
the manufacture of textiles, 45% ad 
valorem, but not less than 45c. per pound. 

Par. 1306. Woven fabrics in the piece, 
wholly or in chief value of rayon, not 
specially provided for, 45c. per pound and 
60% ad valorem, and. in addition, if 
Jacquard-figured, 10% ad valorem. 

Par. 1307. Pile fabrics (including pile 
ribbons), whether or not the pile covers 
the entire surface, wholly or in chief value 
of rayon, and all articles, finished or un- 
finished, made or cut from such pile fab- 
rics, 45c. per pound, and, in addition, if 
the pile is wholly cut or wholly uncut, 60% 
ad valorem, if the pile is partly cut, 65% 
ad valorem. 

Par. 1308. Fabrics, with fast edges, not 
exceeding 12 inches in width, and articles 
made therefrom; tubings, garters, suspend- 
ers, braces, cords, tassels, and cords and 
tassels; all the foregoing wholly or in chief 
value of rayon or of rayon and india rub- 
ber, and not specially provided for, 45c. 
per pound and 60% ad valorem, and, in 
addition of Jacquard-figured, 10% ad 
valorem. 

Par. 1309. Knit fabric, in the piece, 
wholly or in chief value of rayon, 45c. 
per pound and 60% ad valorem; gloves, 
mittens, hose, halfhose, underwear, outer- 
wear, and articles of all kinds, knit or cro- 
cheted, finished or unfinished, wholly or 
in chief value of rayon, 45c. per pound 
and 65% ad valorem. 

Par. 1310. Handerchiefs and woven muf- 
flers, wholly or in chief value of rayon, 
finished or unfinished, not hemmed, 45c. 
per pound and 60% ad valorem; if hemmed 
or hemstitched, 45c. per pound and 65% 
ad valorem. 

Par. 1311. Clothing and articles of wear- 
ing apparel of every description, manufac- 
tured wholly or in part, wholly or in chief 
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value of rayon, and not specially provided 
for, 45c. per pound and 70% ad valorem. 

Par. 1312. Manufactures of rayon fila- 
ments, fibers, yarns, or threads, and textile 
products made of rayon bands or strips 
not exceeding one inch in width, all the 
foregoing, wholly or in chief value of 
rayon, not specially provided for, 45c. per 
pound and 70% ad valorem. 


Master Mechanics of S.T.A. Meet 
in Charlotte, N. C. June 11 


The master mechanics’ division of 
the Southern Textile Association will 
meet at the Manufacturers’ Club, in 
Charlotte, N. C., June 11, according to 
announcement made by Joseph C. 
Cobb, secretary, at Charlotte. 

Three papers will be read at the 
meeting. One of these is an illustrated 
talk on the generation of power. Other 
subjects will be “Practical Application 
of Motors to Textile Machinery” ana 
“First Aid Repair to Motors and 
Electrical Machinery.” After the pa- 
pers, the meeting will be thrown open 
for discussion. G. T. King, of Lan- 
caster, S. C. is chairman of this divi- 
sion of the association. The meeting 
will open at 10 A.M. and continue 
throughout the day. 


Calls Discount Raise 
Harmful to Industry 


A proposed increase in the rate of 
discount by the Federal Reserve Board 
in order to curb speculation has been 
the subject of an investigation under- 
taken by Executive Chairman M. 
Mosessohn, of the United Women’s 
Wear League of America, inasmuch as 
it affects the trade groups in the mem- 
bership of the League. 

The investigation shows that if the 
discount be raised to 6% to which a 
service charge must be added, a manu- 
facturer or merchant would be obliged 
to pay as high as 7 or 74% ‘in dis- 
counting notes for business purposes. 

In a letter to the Hon. William Siro- 
vitch, Congressman, Mr. Mosessohn 
cites these results and continues: “Any 
raising of the rate will unquestionably 
disturb the rather delicate equilibrium 
of present conditions, bring with it an 
adverse effect.” 





German Dye Trust Proposes 


12 Per Cent Dividend 


A 12% dividend on 1928 business 
which showed higher profits, was pro- 
posed at a meeting of the I. G. Farben- 
industrie A. G., Attaché Fayette W. 
Allport, Berlin, cables the Department 
of Commerce. 

During 1928, net profits of the cor- 
poration amounted to almost 118,500,- 
000 marks, compared with 101,000,000 
marks in 1927 (average value of reichs- 
mark in United States currency in 
1927 = $0.2376; in 1928 == $0.2386). 
The general stockholders meeting will 
be held June 22. 
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Textile Research Council’s Spring Meeting 





W. F. Edwards, First Vice-President of 
Textile Research Council, who 
presided at meeting 


HE Textile Research Council, 


which is now nearing the close of 


its third vear, held its Spring 
meeting and luncheon in the Submarine 
Grill of the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City, on Friday of last week with an 
attendance of 22 members and guests. 
In the absence of President George L. 
Gilmore the duty of presiding at the 
after-luncheon speaking devolved upon 
Dr. W. F. Edwards, first vice-president 
most scholarly and illuminating paper on 


“The Why and Whither of Scientific 
Research.” The Council had as_ its 
guests Dr. E. H. Killheffer, president ; 
P. J. Wood, vice-president, and Dr. 
Louis A. Olney, chairman of the Re- 
search Committee of the American 


Association of Textile Chemists & 
and A. W. Palmer, in charge 
Cotton Marketing Division, Department 
of Agriculture. 


Col rists, 


Two papers describing and illustrat 


ing results of fundamental textile re 
search were presented by Charles F. 
Goldthwait. Industrial Fellow, Mellon 
Institute of Industrial Research, Pitts 
burgh, Pa., and William D. Appel, 


Chief, Textile Section, U. S. Bureau of 
Standards Both papers described re 
search work that is as vet uncompleted, 
Mr. Goldthwait’s being on “The Influ 
ence of Moisture on the Strength and 
Elastic Properties of Cotton Yarn.” and 
Mr. Appel’s on “Quantitative Relations 
Between the Spectral Relation of Tex- 
tile Dveings and the Amount of Dye 
Used.” Both papers developed much 
interesting discussion and were regarded 


by those present as valuable 


contribu 
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Two Papers on 


Pure Research Work 


tions to knowledge of their respective 
fields. 

Dr. Edwards’ paper on “The Why and 
Whither of Scientific Research,” gave 
as an example of the importance of 
fundamental research to the textile in- 
dustry a history of the gradual develop- 
ment of the rayon industry from pure 
researches that started in the fifth and 
sixth decades of the 19th century, with- 
out the slightest conception on the part 
of those scientists of their ultimate con- 
tribution to a new industry. Unfortu- 
nately, space forbides more than an ab- 
stract of Dr. Edwards’ paper, as well as 
those of Messrs. Appel and Goldthwait, 
in this issue, but it is understood that 
complete copies will be published by the 
Textile Research Council that will be 
available to those desiring them. 


A Textile Research Foundation 


The concluding paragraph of Dr. 
Edwards’ address stimulated an inter- 
esting and protracted discussion of ways 
and means for organizing and financing 
a plan of fundamental textile research 
work; that portion of his address de- 
serves repetition and was as follows: 

“The textile industries of the United 
States have before them a great oppor- 
tunity and privilege in the establishment 
and continuous maintenance of the 
foremost textile library and laboratories 
for co-operative textile research in the 
world. The investigations awaiting 
them many and of a nature and 
variety for continuous operation. We 
have the men, the money and the organ- 


are 


izing ability to make a_ distinctive 
American Institution. The only thing 


wanting is an evangelist or 
them to start the action. Can the Tex- 
tile Research Council carry on a re- 
search to determine the evangelists ?” 
It was the consensus of opinion of 
those who spoke to this subject that the 
Textile Research Council is the logical 
organization to undertake this work, 
first securing the co-operation of repre- 
sentatives of all of the textile associa- 
tions interested in research work, then 
undertaking a survey and drawing up a 
plan, which plan would then have to be 
sold to the industry. President Kill- 
heffer of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists, and 
Chairman Olney of that organization’s 
research committee, told of their re- 
search accomplishments during the last 
few vears, and of their efforts to inter- 
est the industry in a broader plan of 
pure and applied research. Their ideas 
on the subject, which were considered 
several months ago at a joint meeting 
of their committee and other 
the industry inter- 


corps of 


research 
representat ives of 
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ested in research, would involve the 
raising of an endowment fund of one 
million dollars, it being believed that 
1,000 mills could be prevailed upon to 
contribute $1,000 each. This would rep- 
resent but a fraction of 1% of the in- 
dustry’s gross profits, whereas a recent 
survey of the domestic dyestuff industry 
showed that 4% of annual gross sales 
was being spent on research. Most of 
the other speakers believed that the 
raising of so large a fund would be 
difficult if not impossible with the in- 
dustry in its present depressed state, 
and that a much smaller sum, with an 
income of from $25,000 to $50,000 
guaranteed for a period of five years, 
would be sufficient to inaugurate cer- 
tain of the most important research 
work, including the establishment of a 
central research library and source of in- 
formation. Among those who partici- 
pated in this part of the discussion and 
who strongly favored the starting of an 
active campaign to raise funds were, in 
addition to those mentioned, A. M. 
Tenney of the American Bemberg 
Corp., H. G. Lord of TextrtE Wor tp, 
Hibbard S. Busby of A. French Textile 
School, E. E. Blake, Saco-Lowell 
Shops, and C. H. Clark, sec.-treas., 
Textile Research Council. 


Would Eliminate Trial Dyeings 


Mr. Appel’s paper described a 
method of color measurement that 
utilizes the spectral reflection measure- 
ment of a color to be produced, which 
data for various dyes will be made avail- 
able to the dyer, and the latter will be 
able to select the best dyes and to cal- 
culate the amount of them to use to pro- 
duce the desired color without delay 
and without making a single trial dye- 
ing. The study is still in an academic 
stage, but progress is being made 
steadily and the results that have been 
secured point clearly to an_ ultimate 
practical outcome. 


The Materials Used 


The cotton or wool used in these ex- 
perimental dveings is in flock form, or 
finely cut fiber, which is thoroughly 
mixed before cutting to insure uni- 
formity of the portions taken for dyeing. 
Dveing is carried out in a large, closed 
test-tube containing an agitator and 
having a reflux condenser attached so 
that the volume of the dye-bath remains 
constant. The tube is immersed in boil- 
ing water to maintain a constant tem- 
perature. The dye and other ingredients 
of the dye bath are added after the flock 
is thoroughly wet and they are almost 


instantly distributed throughout the 
bath. Uniform and level dvyeings are 





readily obtained, and since afl of the 
dyeing conditions are under control, the 
dyveings made one day are comparable 
with those made on another day. 


Color Measurement 


The method of color measurement 
utilized is entirely different from the 
usual method of visual comparison, in 
fact, “color,” the mental sensation, is 
not measured at all. By not measuring 
‘color,” those difficult and confusing 
questions concerning the color vision of 
the observer and the illumination of the 
dyeings are avoided. What is measured 
is the reflection of the dyeing for radia- 
tion of definite wave lengths in the 
visible spectrum relative to the reflec- 
tion of a standard white material. This 
provides a complete description of the 
dyeing, and the direct use of the spec- 
tral reflection data makes it possible to 
avoid many of the difficulties of color 
measurement. For any given observer 
and illumination the differences between 
colors are directly related to differences 
in spectral reflection. These differences 
can be represented graphically and Mr. 
Appel showed a number of charts that 
illustrated the curves of dyeings with 
one or more dyestuff. For instance, one 
of the charts showed the reflection 
curve of magnesium oxide, a standard 
white material, which is taken to be 100 
per cent throughout the visible spec- 
trum. The curve of a wool flock on the 
same chart showed that it reflects less 


light than the magnesium oxide, or 
about 70% as much light at wave 
length 578; at wave length 436 it re- 


flects still less than at 578; that is, it 
reflects more vellow light than violet 
light. This is the reason why the wool 
flock appears yellowish in color. 

The charted curves demonstrated that 
increasing the amount of dye used in 
making a dyeing decreases the reflec- 
tion at certain wave lengths in the 





- M. Tenny, who Told of Government 
Work on Balloon and Airplane Cloth 
at Textile Council Meeting 


spectrum. Several of the charts made 
it plain that by measuring the reflection 
of a very few dyeings, the reflection, 
and thus indirectly the color, of a dye- 
ing made with any practicable amount 
of dye can be predicted. It was also 
demonstrated that, beyond a certain 
dyeing strength readily determined from 
the curves, further additions of dyed 
fiber do not change its reflection at the 
same wave length, though the reflection 
continues to change at other wave 
lengths. It was also demonstrated that 
it is possible to calculate spectral re- 
flection of mixed dyeings from the 
reflection data for dyeings of the com- 
ponents of the mixture. It is also pos- 
sible to reverse this process and tell 
from the reflection data’for a mixed 
dyeing what dyes can be used to re- 
produce it. Mr. Appel admitted that 
data on a variety of dyes must be ob- 
tained before it would be safe to lay 


down any general conclusions. The 
deviations from the straight line re- 
lationship are small for the dyes 


studied, but they are deviations that re- 
quire careful consideration. 

It is admitted that the practical dyer 
may look askance at the experimental 
method of dyeing utilized, but it must 
be understood that this is for the pur- 
pose of eliminating all variability in the 
fiber to be dyed and in the details of 
applying the dye to it; it makes possible 
the reproduction of dyes, thus eliminat- 
ing one of the greatest difficulties in the 
way of a study of this kind. Mr. Appel 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of his 
audience that this had been done. 


Discussion of Appel Paper 


Some interesting discussion followed 
the reading of Mr. Appel’s paper, par- 
ticipated in by Hibbard S. Busby, prin- 
cipal of the A. French Textile School, 
Atlanta, Ga., and Professor Louis A. 
Olney of the Lowell Textile Institute. 
Mr. Busby noted the fact that Prof. 
Hardy has developed an automatic re- 
flecting photometer that greatly facili- 
tates spectral analysis. Dr. Olney con- 
sidered the methods suggested by Mr. 
Appel as excellent, but stated that one 
of his problems has been to reconcile 
theory to practice. He referred to ex- 
periments at the Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute on the dyeing of tippy wools that 
take colors at the ends lighter or darker 
than the body of the staple. Ultra- 
violet exposure gives the same effect, 
but when the fibers are mixed in yarns 


or cloths this property is lost; the 
adaptation of Mr. Appel’s process in 
such cases would seem to be prob- 
lematical. 


Replying to Dr. Olney’s query as to 
what extent the practical dyer will use 
this method of color measurement Mr. 
Appel said: “Probably not for some 
time, but it may aid him in evaluating 
new dyes and in standardizing test 
methods for strength of dye on stand- 
ardized material.” 


Charles F. Goldthwait’s Paper 


Mr. Goldthwait explained that the 
main purpose of his paper was to em- 
phasize a field of research that should 
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Charles F. Goldthwait, Industrial Fellow, 
Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, who spoke at Atlantic City 
Meeting of Textile Research Council 


be of interest to cotton men, because 
it is fundamental to a complete under- 
standing of cotton yarns. The tests that 
it records are elementary in nature, but 
are believed not to be on record else- 
where. Mr. Goldthwait’s paper will be 
published in full at a later date, but cer- 
tain of the points that deserve special 
mention are as follows: 

“A 40s-2 combed peeler yarn of 
mercerizing twist gained 4.7% in 
strength for each 1% of added regain 
between 23 and 10%. 

“A regulation warp-mercerized yarn 
of the same type, did not change in 
strength through a regain range of 34 


to 124% which covers all ordinary 
conditions. Since mercerized yarn is 
stronger under normal conditions, it 


should have an added advantage in dry 
atmospheres. 

“The ordinary rules for correcting 
yarn strength to normal condition will 
not apply to this type of yarn. 

“Data for stress-strain curves were 
obtained and plotted in such a way as to 
show the extensions at different regains 
at low, medium and high loads, as well 
as after unloading. 

“At a large number of tensions and 
regains comparatively dry yarns show 
more extension than those of moderate 
regain, but not up to those of high re- 
gains with some exceptions. This com- 
paratively high extension for dry yarn 
is evidently due partly to the skein 
shrinking to a shorter length in a dry 
atmosphere, and its recovery on stretch- 
ing. However, it seems to be a real 
property of the yarn and might well be 
investigated further. 

“The properties of a yarn that make 
it knit well, or badly, are not well under- 
stood. The writer wishes to suggest 
that the low tension portions of stress- 
strain curves for both loading and un- 
loading might be given special attention 
from the knitting standpoint. There is 
usually a pronounced curvature at the 
beginning of the curve and a return in 
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very much the same form. While ap- 
plying tension to the yarn this portion 
of the curve represents a tightening up 
of its structure. If the curve is repeated 
in reverse order on unloading it indi- 
cates an elastic return due not so much 
to stretch and recovery in length, as to 
change in form of individual fibers and 
their return. It is quite possible there- 
fore that the relations here may indi- 
cate stiffness or pliability and therefore 
give some clue as to looping and knit- 
ting quality. 

“Information on the elastic properties 
of yarns as brought out by different 
methods of testing should be available, 
and there should be more uniform 
methods of recording the results of 
such,investigations.” 


Discussion of Paper 


Mr. Goldthwait’s paper was discussed 
by G. L. Schwartz of the DuPont 
Chemical Department’s Experimental 
Station, Wilmington, Del.; Hibbard S. 
Busby; E. E. Blake, of Saco-Lowell 
Shops; A. M. Tenney of the American 
3emberg Corp.; E. R. Schwarz of the 
Textile Laboratory of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; and 
R. L. Chisholm of the Universal Wind- 
ing Co. Mr. Tenney told of research 
work for the government in 1917-18 
on airplane fabric and balloon cloth, 
which demonstrated that on 60s-2 and 
80s-3 yarns spun from Sea Island and 
Sakellarides cotton it was possible to 
get as much strength in the fabric as 
when these yarns were mercerized. He 
was impressed with the fact that there 
is an important field for research on 
twist in connection with mercerizing, 
bleaching and other processing of cot- 
ton varns. 


Discussion by E. R. Schwarz 


Edward R. Schwarz of the M.I.T. 
lextile Laboratory, Cambridge, Mass., 
was unable to attend the meeting, but 


forwarded a discussion of Mr. Gold- 
thwait’s paper that is in part as fol- 
lows: “In referring to the moisture 
strength relations in two-ply yarns 
mercerized and unmercerized, Mr. 
Goldthwait stated that the mercerized 
yarn did not change appreciably in 


strength through the normal range of 


regain, whereas the unmercerized yarn 
gained some four to five per cent 
strength for each added per cent of re- 
gain between practically the same 
limits. A quite comprehensive investi 
gation along these same lines is now 


under way at the Textile Laboratory of 


the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the conclusions of Mr. 
Goldthwait’s paper seem to be = sub- 


stantiated so far as plied yarns are con- 
cerned. The work is being done as a 
Master’s degree thesis in textile eng- 
neering by Messrs. Sawyer and Franks 
and according to their conclusions. 
mercerized two-ply yarns would not 
show nearly as much increase as do the 
unmercerized. They give as a quanti- 
tative result the average figure of ap- 
proximately one-half of one per cent 
increase in strength per per cent regain 
between bone dry and standard condi 
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tion (65% relative humidity at 70° F.). 
They state, however, that single yarns 
show very little, if any, increase or de- 
crease between bone dry condition and 
an atmosphere of 38% _ relative 
humidity, but that from bone dry to a 
high regain of 90% relative humidity 
the increase of strength for the yarn is 
14.5% or 1.3% per per cent regain (ap- 
proximately). This again is lower than 
would be expected for unmercerized 
varn. The figures referred to cover a 
wide range of yarn counts running from 
10s-2 to 118s-2, while the single yarn 
numbers run from 25s to 75s. The data 
has not as yet been sufficiently well 
analyzed, so that we feel free to draw 
any conclusions as to the reasons for 
the results. It is quite evident, however, 
as Mr. Goldthwait points out, that we 
have here a field which is comparatively 
untouched and which promises to give 
information of decided importance both 
from the practical and theoretical view- 
point. 





The reference in the paper to the 
value of autographic stress-strain dia- 
grams deserves the emphasis which it 
received. A great deal of valuable in- 
formation is obtainable from these 
records; they should be more widely 
used. 

The subject of repeated stress and of 
recovery of stretch after stressing, is 
one that is coming to the fore rapidly 
of late, particularly in the tire manu- 
facturing industry where the physical 
properties of tire cord are being in- 
creasingly studied by the research 
worker. Again this is a field which has 
been neglected somewhat and which de- 
serves more attention. The qualities of 
stiffness or pliability; the effects of 
twist whether in singie, plied, or cabled, 
constructions; and the general investi- 
gation of corkscrew, balance, etc., 
merit intensive investigation. This 
laboratory has done work along all these 
lines in the past and expects to continue 
intensively in the future.” 


Why and Whither of Research 


BSTRACT of address by Dr. W. F. 


Edwards follows: 


“The fundamental ‘why’ of research is 
a desire for knowledge and understand- 
ing; the fundamental ‘whither’ is a desire 
for exploitation and gain. 

“In the development of the rayon in- 
dustry may be traced the ‘why’ and 
‘whither’ of. scientific research; and this 
analysis might be considered as a sort of 
rough draft of a plan for a comprehen- 
sive program of research for the textile 
industries such as could be built up by 
an organization like the Textile Research 
Council. 

“During the fifth and sixth decades of 
the 19th century many investigations of 
more or less independent subjects were 
conducted which were motivated for the 
greater part by the love of exploring the 
unknown but which were destined to come 
together in many ways in later years to 
be ultimately motivated more and more 
by the desire for financial gain in a 
variety of industries. Among the latter 
are those centering around cellulose 
products of which the rayon industry 
has become one of the most important. 

“Prominent among these investigations 
were those of Poiseuille on the flow of 
liquids in capillary tubes; those of Gra- 
ham on the transpiration of gases in tubes 
of very small bore and on the passage of 
gases (effusion) through small apertures 
in thin metallic diaphragms and on the 
diffusion of substances through porous 
membranes such as parchment and _ blad- 
der; those of the workers on gun cot- 
ton; and those of the workers on coal 
tar products following the discovery of 
Mauveine by Perkin. 

‘“Poiseuille and Graham could not have 
had the remotest conception of the far- 
reaching effect of their work on modern 
studies of such subjects as food absorp- 
tion by both animals and plants, and on 
industries such as the photographic film, 
paint and varnish, dyestuff, adhesive, 
leather and textile industries—to mention 
only a few of the more prominent cases. 

“Similarly, the discovery of gun cotton, 
which has played such an important part 
in the development of the rayon indus- 
tries, can be traced back to the investiga- 
tion of the action of nitric acid on starch 
made by Braconnot in 1883, which led, in 
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turn, to research on the action of nitric 
acid on other substances. 

“The accidental discovery of Mauveine 
by Perkin was an introduction to the coal 
tar dyestuff industries which, in turn, 
have had such an important effect upon 
the development of the rayon industry. 
However, there was no consideration of 
dyestuffs or rayon or textiles in the pre- 
liminary discovery as Perkin had become 
interested, apparently, in producing a 
cheaper quinine. 

“In all of these illustrations, one point 
is reflected, namely that work done by in- 
vestigators with academic tendencies be- 
came, sooner or later, intimately connected 
to the development of rayon. 

“Investigators are not all alike. Those 
who have laid the lasting foundations for 
industrial development are the well- 
trained, scientific men whose interest in 
research is that of acquiring knowledge 
and understanding without special interest 
in industry. The tendency of the times 
is toward well-trained, scientific men 
whose interest in research is financial re- 


ward from industry rather than desire 
for knowledge and understanding. Indus- 
try needs both these types. 

“Some industries, comprising large 


units, have research organizations repre- 
senting both types of workers. The tex- 
tile industries, on the contrary, are usually 
in too small units to carry on adequate 
academic researches, and have only indus- 
trial researches, if any at all. Moreover, 
while some industries require contribu- 
tions from the basic sciences only—that 
is physics and chemistry, the textile in- 
dustries require contributions from these 
basic sciences, from biology and from the 
more recent specialized branches, such as 
genetics, nutrition, physiology, — bac- 
teriology, pathology, biochemistry and the 
like. Cooperative action is the only hope 
of the textile industries for an adequate 
program of scientific research. 

“The textile industries of the United 
States have before them a great oppor- 
tunity and privilege in the establishment 
and continuous maintenance of the fore- 
most textile library and laboratories for 
cooperative textile research in the world. 
The only thing wanting is an evangelist, 
or corps of them, to start the action. Can 
the Textile Research Council carry on a 


research to determine the evangelists ? 





Genesis of Style and Its Importance 
Stressed at N.A.C.M. Session 


TEXTILE forum where men in 
Ate mills will have an opportunity 
to discuss their technical prob- 
lems will be inaugurated in Boston, 
Sept. 19, by the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers, it was an- 
nounced by Lincoln Baylies, president 
of that body, in his opening speech, at 
the regular semi-annual meeting of the 
association, held the morning of May 
24 in the Belvedere Room of the Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. This 
plan was touched upon in TExTILE 
Wortp for April 13, 1929 on page 51. 
Outlining plans for the textile forum 
Mr. Baylies declared that arrangements 
for the meetings would be made by a 
steering committee. 


“This committee,” he continued, “will 
include: John F. Reardon of North 
Grosvenordale, Conn., representing the 
Southern New England Textile Club; 
Frank Morrissey, Harris, R. I., the 
Textile Club; Fred Taylor, Fall River, 
Mass., The Textile Associates; Lin- 
coln Baylies and Secretary Russell T. 
Fisher of the National Association. 
“The meetings will be divided into 


six groups as follows: overseers of 
carding, overseers of spinning, over- 


seers of weaving, slashing and dress- 
ing; master mechanics, overseers of 
cloth room, dyeing and_ bleaching, 
agents, managers and superintendents. 
The agents, managers and superin- 
tendents will meet Sept. 19.” 


Outlines Forum Plan 


INCOLN BAYLIES, president of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, in welcoming members 
of the association at the semi-annual 
meeting spoke in part as follows: 

“It gives me great pleasure to welcome 
the members and guests of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manutac- 
turers to the 126th meeting of our As- 
sociation. This meeting this morning 
is the only scheduled meeting of the 
National Association, as we are par- 
ticularly fortunate in being able to join 
with the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, in a joint session 
this afternoon and a joint banquet this 
evening. 

“Early last month, our Association 
announced a step that I believe will un- 
doubtedly prove of great benefit to the 
association and to the New England 
Mills, whether members of the Asso- 
ciation or not. This step was the taking 
over by the National Association, to be 
conducted under its auspices, the group 
meetings of superintendents and over- 
seers from New England Mills that 
was inaugurated about three years ago 
by the American Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter. 

“In order to assure the best possible 
organization for these meetings, a 
Steering Committee was formed con- 
sisting of one delegate each from the 
Southern New England Textile Club, 
(he Textile Associates, and The Tex- 
tile Club, to act with the President of 
the National Association, forming a 
ommittee of four to govern the poli- 
ies and guide the procedure of the 

ieetings. This committee met on Wed- 

esday May 14, in Boston. 

“The primary object of these meet- 
ngs is to afford an opportunity to 

en actively engaged in manufacturing 


to discuss the various technical prob- 
lems with which they come in contact 
or are faced with in their every day 
work. 


“The committee decided that there 
would be six groups as follows: Over- 


seers of carding; Overseers of spin- 
ning; Overseers of weaving, slashing, 
and dressing; Master mechanics ; Over- 
seers of cloth room, dyeing, and bleach- 
ing; Agents, Managers, and Superin- 
tendents. 

“Each group will meet once a year. 
The sessions will be inaugurated Sept. 
19, when the agents, managers, and 
superintendents will hold their first 
meeting. A chairman will be selected 
from the members of each group to 
preside over their meeting. In order 
to facilitate matters, the Steering Com- 
mittee will appoint the Chairman for 
the first meeting of each group. A 
definite program to guide discussion 
will be prepared beforehand, but it will 
be clearly understood that any question 
of particular interest which a member 
of the group might want to bring up 
for discussion will be welcomed at any 
time. This tentative program will be 
sent to the members of the group suffi- 
ciently in advance to enable men to 
refresh themselves on certain points 
covered by the program that might be 
of special interest to them. 

“The meetings will be held in Bos- 
ton and: will be attended by mill men 
only. Stenographic records of the 
meetings will be kept. As soon as pos- 
sible after the conclusion of the meet- 
ing edited reports with names and mills 
omitted will be sent simultaneously to 
the members of the group attending and 
to the press. 

“The Steering Committee is unani- 
mous in its belief that the freest and 
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most informal type of discussion is to 
be encouraged. If a man wishes to 
make some remark or ask some question 
and wishes the matter kept confidential, 
it will not be included in the report. 
“It is believed that these meetings will 
give the men in responsible positions 
in the mills of New England an op- 
portunity of getting together once a 





Philip Dana, Vice-President, 
N.A.C.M. 


year, meeting men in similar positions 
in other mills, and through the regular 
discussions in the meetings, as well as 
informal conversation during the lunch- 
eon period, obtain answers to their own 
problems as well as assist others to 
find the answer to theirs.” 


Style Appeal of Cotton 


Discussing style in his introduction 
of the next speaker, Katrine Hooper, 
Mr. Baylies said: “Paris has been the 
center of style since about the time of 
the Middle Ages. Today America, be- 
cause it is the market of the world, is 
beginning to assume the role of dic- 
tator. The style directors in the tex- 
tile industry, those guiding influences 
of our mills, are among the fashion 
authorities of this section of the world. 

“There is nothing new in this world 
but that which has grown old enough. 
In the Middle Ages the actual fashion 
plate existed. Dolls wearing model 
costumes were sent from one country 
to another and these provided instruc- 
tion in the mode. Paris held the 
scepter. For centuries Venice, then a 
connecting link between eastern com- 
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merce aud western luxury, annually 
imported a Parisian doll. It was of im- 
memorial custom to exhibit the waxen 
image of a Parisian lady, attired in 
the latest fashion, on Ascension Day. 
It was shown under the arcade at the 
end of the piazza of St. Mark for the 
edification of the noble Venetian ladies. 

“The 20th century saw the first trav- 
elling fashion revue with living models 
ever conducted by an association of 
textile manufacturers. This presenta- 
tion of the mode toured the large cities 
of the country in 1927 under the aus- 


pices of the National Association of 


Cotton Manufacturers and was one of 
the factors leading to the beginning 
of the present vogue for cotton. 
“New England cotton manufacturers, 
the merchandising committees of this 
Association and the Style Advisory 
Board of this organization are respon- 
sible for the creation of the properly 


styled, dainty cottons which meet the 
eye of fashionable women seeking 
something new and different. New 


England cotton manufacturers led the 
way and produced fabrics which have 
placed cotton as a leader in the empire 
of fashion.” 


Cotton, Esperanto of Style 


igi ail of cotton to Paris to have 
Jit shown in its proper sphere in the 
fashion world and the creation of a 
style research bureau as a development 
of the present style advisory board of 





W. Irving Bullard, 
‘ Treasurer, N.A.C.M. 


the Association were urged by Katrine 
Hooper, former chairman of the Style 
Advisory Board of the N.A CM. 

‘A central organization to which 
manufacturers could turn for sugges- 
tions is a vital necessity to the cotton 
trade,” she declared. “With such an 
organization working, if the general 
feeling was that ginghams would be a 
successful style item, you would have 
an opportunity to find out in advance. 
You would have a chance to know the 
color and type of design that would be 
most likely to carry the market and 
would have time to line up your goods 
accordingly. 

“Fashion starts in Paris where it is 
studied by the American buyers. Then 
it is developed and changed to suit the 
needs of the American public. And, 
naturally the buyer is going to the 
home market for the fabrics if possible, 
it saves time and expense. 

“Modern life demands cotton as a 
necessity. Cotton is the style fabric 


of the season. It will hold the lead 
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for at least three seasons if you are 
to make the most of opportunity. 
Mrs. Hooper further stated that 


styling was applicable to all types of 
fabrics, not merely fine goods as so 
many supposed. The gamut of cottons 
from osnaburgs and overalls to the 
sheerest of dress materials were all in- 
Huenced by fashion. 


A Common Language 


Mrs. Hooper said in part: 

“When I was turning over in my 
mind the angle from which I wanted 
to approach you, it seemed to me that 
the hardest point was to find a com- 
mon language in which we could all 
understand each other. The Tower of 
Babel has been the symbol of colossal 
failure. 

“You have built up a colossal indus- 
try as outlet to one of the greatest 
natural resources of the country. Be- 
cause you see cotton coming into its 
own in the field of fashion again, you 
all congratulate each other and say that 
the good old days will soon be here, 
when all that you have to do is to sit 
back, put your feet up on the desk, 
touch a button, and grind out mellions 
of yards of cotton in any weave or 
color that happens to be lying around. 

“But, you can’t do it. Face that fact 
now before it is too late. Modern 
fashion demands style fabrics. To pro- 
duce them, you yourselves must know 
and recognize style fabrics. And thev 
must be understood all the way through 
from the head of the mill down to those 
responsible for the production on one 
side, and down to the selling of the 
finished goods on the other side. 

“Do you know that the foremost 
artists of Paris are working in the tex- 
tile field, and that there is greater 
economic value in textile design than 
in pictures? What is even more im- 
portant—the technique is understood 
and carried out under the direct super- 
vision of the artist from the painted 
design down through the finished fabric 
and when that finished fabric finally 
reaches the hands of the salesman, he 
in his turn knows what it is that he 
is trying to sell, and the purpose for 
which it is created. The design is 
signed with the name of the artist and 
is as typical of his style as though it 
were a picture. 
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“Cotton is the style fabric of the sea- 
son, and it will hold the lead for at 
least three seasons if you are ready 
to make the most of your opportunity. 
But if you insist upon sneaking it into 
the basement, in the shy hope that per- 
haps it won't be noticed, it will flop 
and you won't see a demand for it for 
another ten years. 

“We stylists are your hunting dogs 
and we want you to use us in the same 
way. You expect us to push through 
the brush, follow the trail, and point 
the bird for you, and—as an expert 
shot once said to me—‘a good dog finds 
the birds where they ain't... But when 
we have found and frozen on to that 
bird, we in our turn expect you to do 
your part and bring it down. Work 
us, and work with us, and play the 
game together. 

“The Style Advisory Board has 
now been in existence for nearly a 
year. While we are pleased with 
the results, we are much more in- 
terested in the possibilities of its de- 
velopment—I would like to see the 
soard grow to be a research bureau 
at the service of the mills, particularly 
for the concerns who do not feel that 
they care to carry the responsibility 
of their own styling department. 

“A central organization to which 
manufacturers could turn for sugges- 
tions is a vital necessity to the cotton 
trade. It would be a great deal less 
expensive to pool this information, as 
it takes the same amount of research,— 
in the same way that a high powered 
motor can run several machines for 
the price of one. That cooperation of 
ideas always means increased business 
for all, has been proved in other lines. 

“If you want a fashion to be suc- 
cessful, you must either plant it or 
transplant it in Paris. If you want to 
see cotton in its proper sphere in the 
style world, send it to Paris. Don't 
try to tell me that you can’t afford it. 
I tell you that you can’t afford not to 
do it. Of course, it will cost money, 
$50,000 at least, and you won't see a 
cent of it back for two years, but when 
it does begin to come back, you will 
see cotton where it belongs—not a price 
product, but a style product.” 





Urges Style Show 


Mrs. Hooper strongly urged that a 
formal style show be held in New York 
every year. This should not be in the 
form of an entertainment but should 
be undertaken in a serious mein. The 
attendance of buyers, both wholesale 
and retail, should be eagerly sought, as 
they are the ones manufacturers need 
to impress. 

“The mill man,” said Mrs. Hooper, 
“must be sold on cottons first before 
he can hope to have the consuming 
public accept it as the mode.” 

The speaker was attired in cottons. 
Dress, cardigan sweater jacket, turban 
hat, purse, shoes and stockings were 
all of that fiber. She mentioned that 
the finding of a cotton purse had been 
an arduous task. She took the occa- 
sion to predict that purses and acces- 


sories made of cotton would be good 
for another year, along with turbans 
of lacquered cotton yarns. These were 
obtainable in Paris but American 
manufacturers had not taken them up 
as yet. As a domestic product Mrs. 
Hooper showed an ensemble from 


Stewart, made of Sudanette, consisting 
of a sport frock which buttoned onto 
a matching undergarment. This had 
been advertised in the New York dailies 
and the store had sold out in about 
two days, which was evidence of the 
ready market for cotton garments. 


Rehabilitating Long Staples 


HE next speaker introduced was 

O. F. Cook, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Plant Industry. In discussing the 
efforts of the Bureau in the rehabili- 
tation of Sea Island and other long 
staple growths, he pointed out that the 
cause of the decline of production and 
the chief barrier to their replanting 
was not the boll weevil, but the system 
of marketing. Mr. Cook has found 
that there are three main groups in the 
cotton industry, each in a water tight 
compartment: Producers, buyers and 
shippers and manufacturers. All are dis- 
tinct and although having necessary re- 
lations, they are usually conflicting 
rather than mutually helpful. There is 
no agricultural reason why long staple 
varieties cannot be grown, as the impor- 
tant varieties are fully as productive as 
the short staple types. The method of 
buying, where buyers offer flat prices 
to the farmer, then grade the staple 
and sell it to manufacturers at a pre- 
mium, gives little incentive for the 
farmer to go to expense and labor 
necessary to raise the grade of his 
product. Furthermore, it would take 
two or three seasons for planters to 
raise enough long staple qualities to 
make the crop commercially successful. 

Two factors are therefore necessary 
to aid the development of long staples: 
First, farmers must be certain that 
they will receive a premium for their 
crop; and second, manufacturers in- 
terested in long staples must be willing 
to aid producers until they are able 
to raise large enough crops. 

“An opportunity is appreciated” said 
Mr. Cook. “to bespeak a more general 
interest of manufacturers in the pro- 
duction problems of Sea Island and 
other staple cottons. Many old and 
new uses call for fiber of the greatest 
strength and fineness that can be ob- 
tained. The use of weak or irregular 
fiber in aeroplane fabrics, dirigibles, 
balloons or parachutes obviously is dan- 
gerous to life and is not to be justified 
by any supposed economy of cost in 
manufacture. Sea Island quality still 
is the synonym of excellence in fiber. 

“From the standpoint of farm oper- 
ations, the question of increasing the 
length and improving the character of 
the fiber appears very simple or at 
least can be stated in a few words. 
Producing better fiber is a matter of 
planting better varieties, of handling 
the crop more carefully and of keeping 
the seed pure, so that cotton of the 
Same quality can be produced from year 
to vear. Better varieties are available 
and the need of more cotton of good 
quality is recognized but changes in 
the tendencies of production are not 


easily accomplished. The American 
cotton industry is an enormous system 
with an immense inertia and no general 
consciousness of the nature of the sys- 
tem as a whole, or of relations of the 
parts to each other. 

“A definite recommendation for the 
establishment of one-variety communi- 
ties was made by the Department of 
Agriculture in the Yearbook for 1911, 
as a result of an investigation of the 
problems of breeding and utilizing su- 


perior varieties. It was found that 
relatively little use was being made 


of improved varieties that had been 
bred and distributed by the Department 
on account of the general mixing of 
seed at the public gins and mongrel- 
izing through cross-pollination in the 
fields. It is out of the question for 
stocks of pure seed to be increased to 
a practical extent and maintained for 
periods of years, unless separate gin- 
ning and isolation of the fields are pro- 
vided. The one-variety communities 
are necessary for the double purpose 
of maintaining the seed supplies and of 
obtaining better prices. It is only in 
one-variety communities that there is 
any prospect of extending and main- 
taining the production of staple cotton, 

“A factor that may greatly facilitate 
the formation of special communities 
or districts for Sea Island cotton in 
southeastern states may be seen in the 
strikingly increased production of short 
staple cotton in recent years in the dry 
regions of western Texas and adjacent 
states. Though only a limited produc- 
tion of cotton can be expected in the 
irrigated valleys, the prospect is en- 
tirely different in the extensive plateau 
regions which are now being added to 
the cotton belt. How many millions 
of bales these new areas can produce is 
only to be conjectured at the present 
time but the outlook is not encouraging 
for continued production of short 
staples in the coast districts of the 
South Atlantic States where the yields 
are not large and the cost of produc- 
tion is enhanced by the special weed 
problem and the necessity of applying 
fertilizers. 

“Under the coast-plain conditions 
the planting of short cotton instead of 
the Sea Island or other long staple 
types can be considered only as a fail- 
ure to recognize and make use of the 
one advantage that the humid south- 
eastern districts undoubtedly have over 
other parts of the country, the ad- 
vantage of being able to produce better 
long staple fiber. The planting of short 
cotton already has been discontinued 
as unprofitable in some of the former 
Sea Island districts in Florida so that 
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isolated communities for planting Sea 
[sland cotton could be established.” 

At the conclusion of his address Mr. 
Cook was asked “Why dwell on Sea 
Island, rather than on other long 
staple varieties?’ The same questioner 
continued, “Why should not the Gov- 
ernment aid the farmers in the same 
way as the British are aiding the cotton 
planters in the Sudan?” 

Mr. Cook replied that although the 
Sea Island variety had been used in 
his talk, the same problem existed with 
all the long staple types. To the second 
question, Mr. Cook replied that the 
Government was powerless to a great 
extent. Individual farmers could do 
little, group action by communities was 
necessary. Even in the last named case 
farmers would not plant until they 
could be assured that their crops would 
find a sale. As there would be only a 
small production for several reasons, 





Russell T. Fisher, Secretary, National 


Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


manufacturers would have to help out 
in some way. 

Another question was propounded to 
the effect that if the boll weevil was a 
menace why did not the government 
stamp it out, also why was it that 
Sakelarides raising in the Sudan was 
profitable but not so in the United 
States. Mr. Cook replied that the boll 
weevil was under control and did not 
cause a material reduction of average 
production of the crop as a whole. 

The reason Sak. could be profitably 
raised in the Sudan was because the 
method of marketing was on a sound 
basis. Mrs. Hooper wanted to know 
if the French Government or Rodier 
of Paris was behind the planting of 
cotton in Algeria. If the latter firm 
was interested, Mrs. Hooper felt that 
cottons would be launched by them as a 
style factor. 

According to Mr. Cook the feasibil- 
ity of cotton growing in Algeria had 
been demonstrated long ago, but no at- 
tempt at commercial production had 
been tried. Who was behind this 
movement was unknown. After this 
discussion the meeting adjourned. 
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A.C.M.A. Convention 


Endorses 


ERIOUS consideration of the ad- 
verse conditions confronting the 
cotton textile industry in recent 
years, as analyzed and pictured by sev- 
eral outstanding authorities in their ad- 
dresses beiore the annual convention of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, at the Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, N. J., May 24-25, re- 
sulted in the adoption of resolutions by 
the association enthusiastically endors- 
ing the activities of The Cotton Textile 
Institute and pledging more effective 
co-operation with that organization in 
promoting the welfare of the industry. 
In the opening session Friday morn- 
ing, President H. R. Fitzgerald, of Dan- 
ville, Va., forcefully attacked the illu- 
sionary policy of “low-cost operators” 
in producing goods at maximum plant 
capacity and selling at what the market 
will pay. Explaining that he did not 
refer to the progressive manufacturer 
employing improved methods and equip- 
ment to attain lower manufacturing 
costs in a legitimate way, with due 
regard for quality and workmanship, 
Mr. Fitzgerald denounced the type of 
manufacturer who would not standard- 
ize cost methods to discover whether or 
not he is operating at a fair profit, and 
who always thinks that whatever cur- 
tailment is necessary should be done by 
other manufacturers less favorably situ- 
ated than himself. 


Election of Officers 


Arthur M. Dixon, vice-president of 
American Yarn & Processing Co., and 
treasurer of Dixon Mills, Inc., Gastonia, 
N. C., was elected to succeed Mr. Fitz- 
gerald as president of the association for 
the 1929-30 term. The new president 
is eminently qualified by experience to 
fill the office as he has been elected to 
the same position by the three other tex- 
tile organizations of which he is a mem- 
ber; Southern Textile Association, Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association of North 
Carolina, and the Gaston County Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. 

Other officers elected in the regular 
business session Saturday morning 
were: B. E. Geer, Greenville, S. C., 
first vice-president; Cason J. Calloway, 
LaGrange, Ga., second vice-president ; 
while W. M. McLaurine was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer. Vacancies on 
the Board of Government will be filled 
by the following: Donald E. Comer, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Harrison High- 
tower, Thomaston, Ga.; B. B. Gossett, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. C. Evins, Clifton, 


S. C.: and Thomas H. Webb, Concord, 
N. CC. T. M. Marchant, Greenville, 
S. C., was elected to serve two years, 


and H. R. Fitzgerald, of Danville, Va., 
for three vears, on the National Council 
of American Cotton Manufacturers, 
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B. E. 
Vice-President, A.C.M.A. 


Geer, elected First 


Following the invocation by Reverend 
Henry Merrill Lawrence at the opening 
ot the Friday morning session, W. M. 
McLaurine, of Charlotte, N. C., pre- 
sented the annual report of the secretary 
and treasurer. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


“Any one who will review the indus- 
trial and social developments of the past 
year,” stated Mr. McLaurine, “will rea- 
lize that the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association will have added 
duties rather than lessened duties as the 
future unfolds. 

“There are certain peculiar and local 
problems that can be solved only by a 


Institute’s Work 


southern association. They can be pro- 
jected and discussed only in a southern 
group. They are our problems and they 
necessarily demand the attention of the 
entire southern industry. Your secre- 
tary earnestly asks each member present 
to seriously consider what these prob- 
lems are and to carefully think out his 
relation to these problems, and think 
further to himself how they can best be 
handled. Your secretary, in making 
this statement, believes that every one 
who thinks in this way and can see the 
answers to these suggested questions, 
will realize that only in and through 
the efforts of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association can they be 
solved with safety and sanity, and he 
will further see, if he is not a member 
of this association, the necessity of his 
becoming one. 

“During the current year the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has 
established one of its district offices in 
Charlotte, and your secretary has had a 
fine opportunity to establish cordial re- 
lationship between the interests of the 
manufacturers and that of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. He has been able 
to directly discuss our problems with 
this department and thereby give it a 
first hand knowledge of the ways that 
it may give assistance to the industry. 
There are other district offices in the 
South, and because of the informaton 
and assistance the local office has been 
able to give to your secretary, he there- 
fore recommends to the membership 
that they use the closest district office 
more than they have in the past. This 
relationship has very firmly impressed 
upon your secretary that the Govern- 
ment has much valuable service that it 
may give to these various groups of 
people if they but knew how to secure 
it.” 


President Fitzgerald’s Address 


HE annual address of President 
Fitzgerald follows in large part: 


Generally speaking, it seems to me 
that we have about all of the ele- 
ments that could logically be desig- 
nated as necessary for the successful 
conduct of a large and growing indus- 
try; we have resources in almost prodi- 
gal abundance; we have plants well 
designed, practically up to date—most 
of them developed within environments 
and upon foundations both material and 
financial that, with proper management, 
should permanently endure; we have the 
climate; the raw materials, and, at pres- 
ent, we have what ought to be prized as 
a most valued asset—the best labor in 
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the world, if we treat them as our 
fathers did, and adhere to the original 
purpose of promoting their well-being 
and happiness, and refuse to permit 
them to be exploited either by narrow, 
selfish policies, or by outside radical 
interference. 

I said that we seem to have “about all 
of the necessary elements,” but will you 
permit me to qualify that statement? 
There seems to be something lacking, 
and what that something is, not only is 
a cause for immediate concern, but 
amply justifies our most careful and 
concentrated study. 

Notwithstanding our many advan- 
tages, the industry as at present con- 
ducted is not prosperous. No industry 





‘an long survive without reasonable and 
legitimate profits; it is the life-blood 
that must pulsate freely through the 
veins if strength is to be maintained and 
he demands of progess met. We are 
told that our nation as a unit has at- 
tained the most advanced economic po- 
ition ever reached by any people; that 
he first quarter of this year 1929 has 
roken all previous records in produc- 
tion and profits by several of the major 
ndustries; that in spite of the almost 
universal complaint of subnormal de- 
mand for textiles, the movement in some 
ines has been larger than ever before. 
t the census figures are correct as given 
ut by Mr. Pickard, the production for 
1927 exceeded by approximately three- 
juarters of a billion square yards the 
previous highest output in the history 
of the industry. We are told that the 
rate of production for the first quarter 
of this year is approximately 111 per 
‘ent of full, day-run capacity—and yet 
the industry as a whole is not making 
any money! 

May 1 ask you, then, a candid ques- 
tion? Do we lack the element of good 
management that enabled our prede- 
cessors to win the distinguished success, 
the fruits of which they bequeathed 
to us? Is there something about our 
present system that, in spite of any 
effort we can make, is dissipating our 


energies and bleeding our plants to 
death? Is it an accepted fact that be- 


cause we have a potential capacity for 
production somewhat in excess of nor- 
mal consumption, we must therefore 
turn out every pound that we can pro- 
duce, regardless of the consequences ? 
li that is the case, it seems to me that 
we stand indicted before the world for 
. type of incompetence that will deserve 
its fate. 

The most insidious delusion contrib- 
uting to this particular question is that 
of the so-called “low-cost operator.” By 
this I do not at all refer to the progres- 
sive manufacturer who, by improved 








William M. McLaurine, Secretary, 
American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association 


methods and equipment and ever in- 
creasing efficiency is constantly striving 
to lower his costs in a legitimate way 
and having due regard for quality and 
workmanship; my reference is ta an 
entirely different type. 

Ignoring the fact that practically the 
Same engineering, the same machinery 
builders, the same textile schools for 
technical training, the same raw mate- 
rials, and almost the same everything 
else that enters into the cost, have long 
ago dissipated the “secret advantages” — 
except for variations in wage rates and 
the difference in the abilities of manage- 
ment—the “low-cost operator’ flatters 
himself that he can beat the game, by 
splitting hairs more dexterously than 
others and, as a rule, is not even willing 


oe 


Left to Right: W. M. McLaurine, H. R. Fitzgerald, 
A. W. McLellan and J. P. Gossett 
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to standardize his cost methods to dis- 
cover whether or not he is operating at 
a legitimate profit. His philosophy is 
to run the plants all the time and pro- 
(luce every pound that he can, and sell 
the goods at whatever the market 
will pay. 

He thinks that whatever curtaining is 
necessary should be done by others less 
favorably situated than himself. 

Now, in what respect is he more 
favorably situated than others? In so 
far as low labor costs and exemption 
from burdensome taxes may contribute 
to this delusion, I do not regard these 
as in any sense permanent fixtures. The 
tax problem is coming more and more 
to the front, even in those states that 
have broadly advertised their liberality, 
and it is already a heavy burden upon 
many of our plants. 

As to wage rates, there is nothing 
smart or commendable in any manage- 
ment that seeks to drive its cost down 
by lowering the standards of living of 
the operatives. There is a more sacred 
responsibility here than the mere ques- 
tion of eking out a meager profit. Those 
who are paying wage rates below a 
fair southern average are jeopardizing 
their own interest as well as that of the 
whole industry, and it is indeed a false 
security for them to assume that low 
cost derived from such a source is either 
tenable or justifiable. Furthermore, so 
soon as there occurs a sure enough 
“back-to-the-farm” movement, or any of 
several other contingencies that may 
arise, it will be discovered that the 
much-advertised “inexhaustible” supply 
of labor no longer exists. 

It is this same gentleman, who styles 
hmself a “low-cost operator,’ who feels 
that he cannot afford to co-operate with 
others in lifting the standard of ethics 
in the industry, and he is usually the 
price cutter because his policy is to run 
his plant all the time and sell his goods 
at what the market will pay. The re- 
sult of this philosophy is a vicious sys- 





Group on Boardwalk Including Samuel Butterworth, 
Fred Shelly and James Cooper 
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tem which embodies the germ of the 
disease from which all have to suffer: 


A Vicious System 


1. The markets are kept unstabilized be- 
cause of our failure to bring into alignment 
our production schedules with the demand. 
If you examine the statistics over a three- 
or five-year period, you will readily see 
that it would have been just as easy (and 
far more profitable) to have done our 
curtailing before the market became over- 
loaded, and thereby to have kept it in a 
sound and healthy condition instead of 
going ahead blindly building up stocks to 
be sold at a This sound practice 
would not have subtracted one particle 
from the total number of hours operated, 
or the total quantity of goods passed into 
consumption; on the contrary, there are 
many evidences that sound practice would 


loss. 


add to, instead of diminish, the rate of 
consumption. There are but few if any 
among the successful industries of the 


world that do not have a maximum capac- 
ity in excess of their normal demand. This 
is of itself no disadvantage as it permits 
greater flexibility with which to meet a 
varying demand. But if they (like the 
textile industry) should ignore the rate of 
demand for their products and blindly run 
to the full extent of their capacity, they 
would suffer as we do from the instability 
of their markets and they would cease to 
number among the successful and well 
managed industries 

2. The pernicious evil of price-cutting is 
the outgrowth of the unstabilized or over- 
loaded market. It is usually the result of 
teasing unwilling buyers to take goods that 
they do not want. It has produced a type of 
buyer that 1s now a perennial parasite, 
more destructive to stability than the boll- 
weevil is to cotton. He is kept supplied 
with merchandise that he will only buy on 
a distress basis and with it he proceeds to 
knock the bottom from under every legiti- 
mate channel of distribution. The much 
heralded phenomenal profits attributed to 
the scientific management of the 
modern distributing systems are in large 
measure the garnering that results from 
enormous volumes of goods, procured from 
the manufacturer on a_ distress 
that is to say, at, or below, 
same goods, mind you, that 
should be distributed to the 
without distress to anyone 


some of 


basis - 
cost. The 
could and 

consumer 


Our Old-Time Merchant 


The question is often asked, Where 
are our old-time merchants who so ably 
represented the products of our mills, 
and contributed so conspicuously to the 
success of this great industry? It is 
not fair to say that they are all dead! 
There are many capable, broad-minded 
men among the selling agencies, whose 
attitude is constructive, and who deserve 
credit for such measure of sta- 
bility as we have had. On the other 
hand, there many others whose 
eagerness tor self-interest apparently 
precludes the co-operative principle, and 
whose sole philosophy for meeting the 
new problems of today consists in fol- 
lowing old methods that brought on our 
present troubles. I am not unmindful 
that the solution of these problems is 
not as simple as “falling from a log”; 
that they cannot be rectified in a day, 
and the same language used by Presi- 
dent Hoover in his message to Congress 
about the farm problem is applicable to 


great 


are 
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J. E. Edgerton who spoke at session of 


A.C.M.A. 


this—that it belongs not to the realm of 
politics, but to that of economics. | 
agree with my good friend, Mr. 
Edgerton, that “neither science nor 
philosophy has vet provided a substitute 
for common sense as the most reliable 
cure for any inorganic trouble.” 


also 


The most decisive and effective step 
that you have ever taken was in help- 
ing to create the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tue. We were already indebted to the 
\ssociation of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants tor helpful and_ illuminating 
statistics, and very nobly have they re- 
sponded to this enlarged movement in 
the direction of practical co-operation. 
[It is quite remarkable that the Institute 
could have developed in so short a time 








the efficient and influential organizatioi 
that now stands as a credit to the entire 
industry, and is looked upon most favor 
ably throughout the world. The valu 
and extent of their service reaches fa: 
beyond any superficial indication. Thos: 
who are in touch with its counsels, recog 
nize that it is being guided by a maste: 
mind. If we had chosen men of average 
ability, the enormity of the task would 
have been overwhelming to them and 
in all probability they would have made 
but little if any real progress. Many 
times during the brief period of two 
years since they began to function, the 
situation has seemed almost hopeless, 
for no other reason that a lack of co- 
-operation on the part of its members, 
which is the one vital thing. Some of 
us seem unwilling to follow even the 
wisest leadership that we can produce. 


Service of Institute 


One of our most prominent and useful 
members recently said to me, “No man 
at the head of an organization like The 
Cotton-Textile Institute could possibly 
move in the direction of every man’s 
desire.””. Members should exercise their 
right to express their opinion and, if 
necessary, to fight for their position; 
but once the course of an organization 
is determined, individuals should fall 
into line and pull for its success. We 
should follow and support our leaders. 
Even if we had no major problems, the 
Institute service would be of great value 
to the industry; but with such a situa 
tion as now confronts us, it is manifestly 
indispensable. When you consider that 
the cost is a mere fraction of its value, 
either from an advertising or mana- 
gerial viewpoint, it would seem that 
every cotton-textile manufacturer would 
avail of his privilege to join; but when 


you add to this a realization of the 
agency that it affords for practical, 


helpful, group co-operation, one cannot 
afford not to be a member and take an 
active part. 


The Problems of Progress 


JROBLEMS are an unavoidable re- 
sult of progress, stated John E. 
Edgerton, president of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, at the 
Friday morning session of the A.C.M.A. 
An abstract of his address follows: 
In considering the problems of indus- 
trial progress, we should keep in mind 
the stimulating fact that nothing im- 
poses more problems than progress it- 
self and that only by the strength 
acquired through the processes of solv- 
ing the problems of life are we able to 
proceed to higher levels of economic 
and moral living. Since we have at- 
tained, primarily through our industrial 
development, the highest economic posi- 
tion ever enjoyed by any nation, it is 
therefore neither surprising nor dis- 
couraging that the difficulties involved 
in maintaining that position and in ad- 
vancing to new heights are constantly 
multiplying and becoming more complex. 
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Not only is conformity with economic 
law necessary to sustain but there are 
both moral and political factors which 
cannot be ignored. 


Pres. Hoover’s Committee 


The report of President Hoover's 
committee on recent economic changes 
is a most illuminating analysis and in- 
spiring picture of our general economic 
situation. The committee sees our in- 
dustral pathway of the future illumi- 
nated by the hope of a constantly ex- 
panding consumptive capacity through 
the maintenance of high wage levels and 
the increase of leisure, made _ possible 
by efficiency of management, aided by 
the skillful applications of new discov- 
eries of science and the mechanization 
of industrial progress. The final gen- 
ral conclusion is that, “We cannot 
maintain our economic advantage or 
hopefully realize on our economic future 





unless we consciously accept the prin- 
ciple of equilibrium and apply it skill- 
fully in every economic relation.” 
Every farseeing manufacturer and busi- 
ness man should and will accept this 
economic formula as indispensable to 
our general industrial progress. 

However, the attitudes of government 
toward industry and business and the 
spiritual reaction of society to the ma- 
terialistic effects of economic prosperity 
will be, in my opinion, increasingly im- 
portant forces which must be considered. 
Let me repeat the thought that what is 
happening today outside the circumfer- 
ence of your individual business, and 
ot your industry itself, is playing as big 
a part in the determination of the des- 
tiny of your business as all that is hap- 
pening within. The relationship between 
government and industry and business 
is growing constantly closer, and our 
government itself is the biggest business 
institution on earth. Therefore, the 
wisdom and efficiency with which it 
manages its affairs will govern the re- 
sults of the managements of the indi- 
vidual businesses of its citizens, and 
every act of government has a direct or 
indirect bearing upon the individual 
businesses of its citizens. 

When we remember that Congress 
and the 48 State Legislatures add an- 
nually an average of 15,000 new statutes 
ior the government of its citizens and 
their businesses, we can better appreci- 
ate this relationship. Industry bears the 
chief burden of the cost of government, 
which today is approximately $12,000,- 
000,000 annually, or about 20 per cent 
of the aggregate value of our annual 
industrial production. Not only is too 
much of our substance required for the 
regulation of our conduct and operation 
ot our government, but more and more 
government, particularly state and local, 
has been going into business in compe- 
tition with its citizens, contrary to the 
very genius of our institutions. While 
our government is the chief customer of 
its citizens, it has been rapidly becoming 
their most dangerous competitor. 


A Group on Boardwalk including T. E. Connors 
and Mr. Terry 





After we have complied with every 
suggestion of President Hoover’s com- 
mittee and measured up to every other 
obligation hitherto suggested as a con- 
dition to our future progress, American 
industry cannot and will not advance, 
nor even maintain its present pace, if 
for one moment we relax in our attach- 
ment to the principle of what is known 
as the open shop in our employment 
relations. Nothing can be more funda- 
mental to the progress of a free people 
than the maintaining of the freedom of 
contract, and any curtailment of that 
freedom or the restriction of any other 
guaranty of individual liberty in our 
national constitution will not only be 
offensive to every reasonable conception 
of the American theory of government 
but a deadly blow to our industrial 
progress. 


The 


There is no quarrel between the em- 
ployer and the employed masses of 
Americans today. The only quarrel is 
between management and those para- 
sites, or ex-workers, who have set them- 
selves up as guardians of the rights of 
the masses of working people on the 
evident theory that the working people 
themselves haven't intelligence enough 
to make their own contracts and to 
regulate their own lives. It is the busi- 
ness of these exploiters of labor to dis- 
sipate the pleasant relations existing 
between employers and their employes. 
Such disturbances, therefore, as now ex- 
ist in the South, or elsewhere, have been 


Labor Situation 





superimposed by these alien agitators 
who thrive only upon discontent. 

As I see it, the future of Southern 
industry in particular is now in the bal- 
ance and will, to a large extent, be 
determined by the outcome of the pres- 
ent conflicts on the industrial border of 
that section, and the future development 
of that section waits upon the outcome 
ot this conflict. The issue should be 
resolutely met by the manufacturers, 
not only of your own trade in the South, 
but by all the other trades whose wel- 
fare is threatened by the unhappy situ- 
ation at these points of conflict. It is 
only a question of getting the facts to 
the public, which is the court of last 
resort, and when the public can be 
shown that the unhappy situation is not 
inherent, but that it has been brought 
on by alien exploiters, peace will soon 
be restored and Southern industry can 
resume its remarkable progress of re- 
cent years. 

Every manufacturer should be sure, 
in the first place, that he is doing his 
full duty to the people whom he em- 
ploys and that there is no cause within 
his plant tor distrust of his sense of 
justice and _ fraternal consideration. 
Then, when he is satisfied on these 
points, he should let it be known with- 
out apology, but with pride, that at 
every cost he is going to maintain, not 
only his rights as an employer of labor, 
but that he is going to defend the right 
of his people to self government and to 
the unrestricted opportunities for ad- 
vancement. 


Cotton Marketing Developments 


HE activities of the Division of 

Cotton Marketing, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, were described by Arthur 
W. Palmer in charge of that Division, 
at the Friday morning session of the 
A.C.M.A. Of particular interest to 
cotton manufacturers was the following 
section of Mr. Palmer’s address : 





Left to Right: Col. J. C. Plonk, A. 


One group of research activities, es- 
pecially must be mentioned because of 
the community of interest which grow- 
ers and manufacturers have in it. That 


is the work in cotton utilization aimed 
to encourage an increased use of cotton 
through the extension of present uses 
and the development of new uses. 








M. Fairley, 
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14. W. Palmer who addressed 
Session of A.C.M.A, 


Effort to extend markets for soods iS, 
of course, being exerted constantly, 
alertly, and in a most practical way in 
the textile industry itself, under pres- 
sure of present-day competition. There 
seems, nevertheless, a place for organ- 
ized effort in this field to gather basic 
information, useful to the industry as a 
whole, to advance scientific researches 
necessary to remove obstacles to the use 
of cotton and to invite a larger con- 
sumption of cotton and cotton goods by 
means of a well-directed publicity. 

In this field as is generally known, 
the Department of Agriculture has very 
helpful contacts with the New Uses 
Section of The Cotton-Textile Institute 
and with the Department of Commerce. 
This three-cornered arrangement has 
many advantages. The departments are 
well equipped to develop much of the 
basic fact material needed, while the 
Institute is prepared to carry forward 
promotional work which lies outside the 
scope of Governmental functions. 

In the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics the effort is being directed first 
toward determining what qualities of 
cotton are most likely to be in surplus 
supply in order that work bearing di- 
rectly on the utilization problem may 
be intelligently organized. Next, by ar- 
rangement with the Department of 
Commerce and the Institute, the field 
of bags and bagging has been taken 
over for an intensive study of the po- 
tential field for cotton bags for each of 
various purposes, of the types and de- 
signs best adapted, and of the economic 
considerations involved in competition 
with other materials. In connection 
with these studies of an immediately 
practical nature, a study is being made 
of the long-time trend of cotton uses 
and the competitive position of cotton 
with relation to other fibers, with the 
hope of being prepared to recognize 
shifts and changes in the demand for 
cotton taking place over long periods 
of time. 

It is rather unfortunate that the re- 
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sults of work of this kind never receive 
credit to the extent that it is earned. 
Like advertising, however, its effect is 
cumulative and results follow eventually. 
The principle of stimulating the use and 
consumption of cotton goods and of 
cotton is accepted among students of the 
cotton problem everywhere as undeni- 
ably sound and as being perhaps the one 
most fruitful direction which conscious 
effort can take to better the economic 
position of the industry as a whole. 
From the standpoint of the mills, it 
seems necessary to expect that readjust- 
ments may take place from time to time 
within the industry which, though they 
may not reduce the total volume of cot- 
ton consumed may affect the prosperity 
of mills organized for the production of 
goods of certain kinds. It is not to be 
anticipated that all the difficulties of such 
readjustments can be avoided, and to an 
individual mill whose business is faced 
with the problem of readjustment, 
the results of mew  use-work may 
not seem sufficiently large to be of help 





in its particular case. Nevertheless, it 
seems but fair that if the new-use 
studies are well planned, they ought to 
take into account and anticipate, where 
possible, surplus mill capacity for spe- 
cial classes of goods as well as surplus 
qualities of cotton. 

Credit should be given the Institute 
for the excellent work it has done in the 
field of new and extended uses _par- 
ticularly in promoting the wearing of 
cotton goods among those who have 
money to spend. The force of vogue 
is coming to be recognized as one of 
the strongest forces in modern life and 
the success with which cotton’s appeal 
to fashion has been made deserves to 
be regarded as an achievement. To 
the increasing use of cotton on an eco- 
nomic basis the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics is working to add its 
contribution. In this, as in other lines 
of cotton marketing activity, there is 
reason for satisfaction when growers 
and manufacturers can join hands in 
a common cause. 


A.C.M.A. Business Session 


fy SATCE the final session of 
the A.C.M.A. Saturday morning 
was the address of Magnus Alexan- 
der, president of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, New York. He 
presented in outline some of the work 
conducted by that organization and its 
relation to problems of the textile in- 
dustry. 

The report of the Cotton Committee 
submitted by E. C. Dwelle, Charlotte, 
N. C., chairman, was followed by a 
recommendation from the Board of 
Government for the establishment of 
a new joint board of arbitration, with 
the-cooperation of cotton shippers. W. 
1). Anderson, Macon, Ga., presented 
the recommendation, as follows: 

“At the request of Mr. Fitzgerald, E. C. 
Dwelle, the chairman of our Cotton Com- 
mittee, reported that the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange, which has_ heretofore 
financed and operated, in conjunction with 
our Cotton Committee and a similar com- 
mittee from the American Shippers Asso- 
ciation, the Joint Southern Arbitration 
Board, desired to be relieved of all re- 
sponsibility in connection with this par- 
ticular matter. 

“Discussion developed the fact that the 
Board of Government deemed it to be of 
vital importance to the membership of our 
association that a new Joint Board of 
Arbitration be created, so organized as to 
provide a sound and reliable medium 
through which differences between Mills 
and Shippers could be settled. After a 
very full discussion of all the issues in- 
volved, the board unanimously agreed to 
recommend to the association the follow- 
ing action. 

“1. That the incoming president, in con- 
sultation with the two vice-presidents, ap- 
point a Cotton Committee consisting of five 
members of this association, this commit- 
tee to be clothed with full powers to meet 
with a similar committee from the Ship- 
pers Association and create, organize and 
equip for proper functioning a Joint Ar- 
bitration Board, and underwrite, on behalf 
of the association, one half of the Operat- 
ing Expenses of said Board, our propor- 
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tion of its total expense not to be in excess 
of $25,000 per year. 

“2. That our Cotton Committee, to- 

gether with a similar Committee from the 
Shippers Association, perfect the organiza- 
tion of said Joint Arbitration Board along 
the following lines: 
“(a) Elect a proper person, one with 
mill experience and a knowledge of cotton 
preferred, who would be chairman of an 
executive committee, devoting his full time 
to the work and paid such a salary as 
would attract a man of proper caliber and 
ability. Such executive committee to have 
direct charge and supervision of the Joint 
Board of Arbitration. 

“(b) That our Cotton Committee select 
a man for this executive committee who 
would represent our association, the ship- 
pers select a man to represent their asso- 
ciation on the Executive Committee, these 
two serving without pay, other than actual 
expenses, and together with the salaried 
chairman as above provided to constitute 
an executive committee of three to have 
immediate charge and supervision of the 
operations of the Joint Board of Arbitra- 
tion. It was deemed advisable that an al- 





Harry Lauten and W. E. Winchester 
Caught in a Moment of Earnest 
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ternate be selected by both committees to 
serve on this Executive Committee in case 
the principal committeeman was prevented 
from attending any meetings. 

“(c) That our Cotton Committee to- 
gether with a similar committee from the 
Shippers Association adopt all rules and 
regulations governing the operation and 
functioning of the Joint Arbitration Board 
and have power to alter and amend these. 

“(d) That our Cotton Committee be 
authorized and empowered to handle and 
act on all questions and matters arising, 
which may affect the interests of the mills 
of our Association in connection with the 
buying and handling of cotton; appoint 
official delegates to represent our associa- 
tion in Washington or elsewhere in Nego- 
tiations or conferences with the Federal 
Government in matters affecting grade or 
staple standards or other matters affecting 
the mills in their Cotton purchases; be 
empowered to consider any changes or 
amendments to the Southern Mill Rules of 
1925, such changes in the mill rules to be 
submitted to the Board of Government of 
our association for this approval, before 
being finally adopted and promulgated; 

“(e) That in considering any or all of 
these matters, our Cotton Committee be 
authorized to call into conference, to assist 
them in their work, such a number of the 
practical cotton men, in the employ of 
members of this association, as they may 
wish to have. 


Industrial Relations 


W. D. Anderson, chairman of the 
Industrial Relations Committee, re- 
ported that members of the association 
would not respond to suggested dis- 
cussions of industrial relations. Stuart 
W. Cramer, of Cramerton, N. C., stated 
that such discussions should be con- 
ducted by the several state manufac- 
turers associations, as conditions in one 
state often were not related to condi- 
tions in other Southern States. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Following a brief discussion of na- 
tional legislation affecting the cotton 
textile industry by Mr. Cramer, mem- 
ler of the National Industrial Confer- 


ence Board, Cason J. Callaway, chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee, 
submitted the following resolutions 
which were passed by the association: 

WHEREAS, The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute was formed to create a central organ- 
ization to afford nationwide representation 
of the cotton textile industry, to initiate 
and stimulate ideas and practices of sounder 
merchandising through providing facilities 
for the collection and distribution of in- 
formation and through facilitating con- 
tacts not only within different groups in 
the industry but with every related indus- 
try involved in either the production or 
distribution of cotton or in the distribution 
of cotton goods, through promotion of bet- 
ter understanding of existing practices and 
the opportunities for improving them, and 
through comprehensive study of new and 
extended uses looking to the development 
of domestic and export markets and 
through a national sales promotional cam- 
paign which has been largely instrumental 
in bringing about a nationwide revival of 
the acceptance of cotton as styled fabrics, 


AND WHEREAS the Institute’s work 
along all these lines has not only already 
made progress of the most beneficial and 
stimulating character, despite the fact that 
it is only two years since the Institute was 
organized to the point where it could sat- 
isfactorily function, and gives assurance of 
steadily promoting to an increasing degree 
the purposes for which it was formed and 
whereas the magnitude of the undertaking 
is such as to make it essential for the In- 
stitute to continue to function with an ever 
increasing breadth of support, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 

1. This association hereby express to Mr. 
Hines and his association our sincere ap- 
preciation for the valuable service being 
rendered the industry by the Institute; 

2. Our officers be instructed to co-oper- 
ate in every way with the Institute and 
that our members be urged to join 
promptly and wholeheartedly in the various 
group meetings and activities of the In- 
stitute; and 

3. That the members of the association 
which have not already signed the insti- 
tute’s participation agreement beginning 
with Oct. 20, 1929, be urged to give their 
careful consideration to doing so, bearing 
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in mind the desirability of their sharing not 
only financially but through their advice 
and co-operation in this great effort to 
promote the progress and welfare of the 
industry. 

a ae 


BE IT RESOLVED: That this asso- 
ciation approves the movement looking to- 
ward the adoption of net weight as a basis 
in purchasing raw cotton and urges its 
members to exert their influence toward 
the adoption of this method. 

ee 


BE IT RESOLVED, that this associa- 
tion express its disapproval of the deben- 
ture feature of the farm relief legislation 
now pending, and urge our representatives 
and Congressmen to strike this feature 
from this legislation. 

* * 

BE IT RESOLVED, that it is recom- 
mended that this association and its in- 
dividual members in particular encourage 
the growth of longer stapled cotton in the 
territory of this association and in the 
territory of the individual mills by furnish- 
ing better seed, by offering prizes for better 
cotton and by all other means which will 
influence the growth of better cotton in 
our territory. 

* * * 


WHEREAS, a tariff upon jute would be 
one of the most effective means of provid- 
ing a fairer and better market for the 
growers of cotton, and would also be a 
benefit to the manufacturers of cotton 
goods, tending to secure a wider market 
for cotton goods; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, 
that this association request the Congress 
of the United States to fix a duty upon 
the importation of jute. 

Following the installation of Arthur 
M. Dixon as president and short ex- 
pressions of appreciation from the new 
president and new vice-presidents, 
George S. Harris, Atlanta, Ga., pre- 
sented the President’s Medal to the 
retiring president in behalf of the as- 
sociation, paying high tribute to Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s leadership and _ untiring 
efforts as head of the organization. 
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CoTTON MANUFACTURERS. 


in Joint Session, 


Urged to Reform Sales Policy 


NOTTON manufacturers who assem- 
bled Friday afternoon of last week 
at the joint session of the convention of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers and the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, presided 
over by H. R. Fitzgerald, were urged 
to reform their sales policy as a means 
of combating the present “war for 
price.” 

“The characteristic of distribution at 
the present time is a war, a war for 
price and over price,’ declared Nelson 
B. Gaskill of Washington, former mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board. “The 
manufacturer,” continued Mr. Gaskill, 
“has in his own hands a large measure 
of control, if he will exercise it, through 
a reformation of his sales policy. If he 
does not see that it is to his own advan- 
tage to do so or does not possess the 
necessary fortitude, the power of control 
will pass into the hands of the distribu- 
tion forces. 

“The tendency of the use of the quan- 
tity discount beyond strict justification, 
‘s to build up the power of mass buying 
because as quantity becomes the deter 
mining factor in the distributors buying, 
it becomes as well the determining fac 
tor in distributive selling. Those will 
survive as sellers who can get the best 
terms as buyers and if it is the largest 
buyers who can sell best, the pressure 
toward buying combinations will be con 
stantly increased. When this comes 
about the manufacturer will find himself 
under the control of the distributive 
system.” 

Extracts from Mr. Gaskill’s address 
follow : 

The distress of the cotton textile in 
dustry is a matter of common knewl 
edge. It is also a cause of deep con- 
cern, not only to vou who are so directly 
involved, but to every serious minded 
observer of the conditions obtaining in 
industry, in their relation to the social 
welfare. The problem which confronts 
you is peculiar to vou only in the degree 
of its intensity. You represent an ad- 
vanced stage of conditions which have 
been accumulating over a long period of 
years, produced by causes which are op 
erative in many other industries and 
from which very few are entirely free. 
are char 
acteristic of industry rather than of a 
particular industry, it is apparent that 
the remedy must be such as is generally 


Since these causative forces 


~ 


applicable, a process rather than 


a 
panacea. 


In some of the industries of which | 


speak, whose perplexities have not 
reached the same acute Stave as vours, 
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there has been a realization of the pro- 
found truth that much of their distress 
is due to processes and methods which 
they have themselves set in motion, 
that they were the innocent but mis- 
taken authors of their own difficulties. 
With this discovery comes also a recog- 
nition of the fact that their condition is 
remediable through a process of self 
correction. The progress of such an 
industry out of the distress state de- 
pends solely upon its collective ability 





Nelson B. Gaskill who addressed 
Joint Session of N.A.C.M. 
and A.C.M.A. 


to uncover its mistakes and discover and 
apply corrective measures in the form of 
changed policies, reformed processes and 
improved methods. 


Self-Government a Task 


Self government is an irksome and 
unpleasant task. It forces those who 
engage in it to face responsibility for 
their own acts and frequently shows 
them a causal connection between their 
own conduct and the conditions which 
surround them, of which they did not 
dream. We are all prone to blame our 
misfortunes on others or on = circum- 
stances or still being somewhat super- 
stitious, on luck. “The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not with the stars but with 
ourselves” far more often than it is 
pleasant to realize but the realization 
is essential. We accept with applause 
an announcement of individualism with 
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its connotation of equality of opportu- 
nity, as a statement of the American 
industrial and political creed. But do 
we understand that it is a high goal 
that is pointed out to us toward which 
we must work and struggle rather than 
the description of a state to which we 
have attained? Individualism and self 
government are one. The essential re- 
quirement of industrial self government 
is a deep conviction that the welfare of 
the individual manufacturer is closely 
related to the soundness of the industry 
as a whole and a jealous regard on the 
part of the single manufacturer for the 
consequences of his individual actions 
upon the state of the whole industry. 

There was a time when such a state- 
ment would have been regarded as an 
interesting ethical proposition which had 
no vital application to rival business 
competitors or the conduct of practical 
affairs. But it is coming to be realized 
that a whole industry can be demoralized 
if its market price structure is condi- 
tioned by distress goods coming into it 
at distress prices which are followed 
rather than ignored by the more stable 
element in the industry. Without re- 
course to artificial price agreements, 
that condition can be met and if it is 
not met, it is because those elements in 
the industry whose influence should pre- 
dominate in the maintenance of sound 
market conditions, pursue the ultimate 
order into the office of the purchaser 
and allow him to make his own price. 
Which he does on the basis of the cost 
at which he can obtain distress goods. 

[ would go farther and suggest to 
you that the individual responsibility 
does not cease with the refusal to follow 
the market down or to start it dewn as 
the case may be. It extends to the elimi- 
nation of the cause of the distress so far 
as it may be due to a condition of over 
production, by a deliberate abstention 
from production beyond the proportion 
of demand volume which the individual 
may reasonably expect to sell at a profit. 
This means the budgeting of production 
by the individual with a knowledge of 
the total estimated demand, not as a 
measure of agreement or collective allo- 
cation but as deliberate act of self con- 
trol. For the production of more than 
that quantity is an injury not only to 
the whole industry but is reflected back 
upon the producer in terms of a deprecti- 
ated market price. The more carefully 
this subject is considered, the more 
clearly will the unity of interest appear 
and in the understanding of that unity 
of interest alone is it possible to de- 
velop a sound, common policy upon 
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which an industry can confidently ex- 
pect to work out its rehabilitation. 

“I cannot turn at once from evil to 
good,” declared Polycarp and neither 
can an industry turn at once from a 
state of distress to a condition of pros- 


peritvy. There must be an untangling of 
snarls, a retracing of steps, a rigid ex- 
amination of accustomed methods and 
practices because it is a certainty that 
recovery cannot be expected under the 
régime that produced the disorder. 


Change in Population Growth 


V ARREN S. THOMPSON, di- 

rector of the Scripps Foundation 
tor Research, was another speaker at the 
joint session. “The rapid increase in 
our population,” declared Mr. Thomp- 
son, “is at an end. In the 70 years since 
1860 our population increased to about 
four times its numbers in that vear. In 
the next 70 years the Scripps Founda- 
tion estimates it will increase 50%, that 
is, to about 185.6 millions, unless there 
is a very radical change in the present 
tendencies in the birth rate and unless 
our immigration policy is fundamentally 
iltered. 

“We stand on the threshold of a new 
era in population growth. The changes, 
both in rate of growth and in age and in 
he occupational constitution of our 
population, are going to be profound. If 
our industrial system is to continue to 
e efficient and profitable, it must ad- 
just itself to these new trends in popula- 
tion growth just as it must adjust itself 

new sources of power, new mechan- 

| inventions, and new labor supplies. 

‘The most obvious effect of an in- 

ase of only 50 per cent in numbers 

iring the next 70 years as compared 
th an increase of 400 per cent in the 

t 70 years is that customers will be 

itively scarcer than they have been 

the past. When population is grow- 


1 
} 


by leaps and bounds, markets are 

anding in the same way, provided 

re is no overpopulation resulting in 

lining standards of living. 

It is hard to overestimate the effect 
rapidly growing population upon 

The actual increase in cus- 


luction. 





tomers, the confidence in steady growth 
of industry, and the improvement in the 
productivity of man’s labor, resulting in 
an increase in individual purchasing 
power have all co-operated to make the 
demand for goods expand at a rate never 
before dreamed of. 





A Group of Textile Men on the Atlantic City Boardwalk 
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and 
increase in individual purchasing power 
have worked together in the past to 
expand markets; in the future, increase 


“Whereas increase in numbers 


in individual purchasing power must 
bear the brunt of our industrial expan- 
sion. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the desire to purchase more goods 
is present in most of us so that we could 
clear the market of what could be pro- 
duced if we had the means. But there 
is some doubt whether we can reason- 
ably expect such a rapid increase in in- 
dividual purchasing power in the future 
that we shall not very seriously miss 
the rapid increase in numbers we have 
grown accustomed to in times past.” 


World Trade and Textile Trends 


a ORLD TRADE and Textile 

Trends” was the subject of an 
address by Julius Klein, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, which concluded 
the joint session Friday afternoon. 

Dr. Klein observed many mournful 
faces in the Traymore, he said, but 
when approaching the sorrowful ones, 
heard them using a variety of textile 
terms such as divots, lost balls, mashie 
niblicks, etc., and came to the conclusion 
that possibly not all the tears of those 
present were due to the ills of the textile 
industry. 

Dr. Klein has found three powerful 
tendencies in world trade: The pro- 
gressive industrialization of previously 
backward countries, the movement in 
the direction of industrial amalgama- 
tions and.the strong impulse toward 
novelties in merchandise. The result 
has been a dislocation and rearrange- 
ment of our textile exports rather than 
their destruction. Although China, for 
example, imported less than a quarter 
of a million dollars worth of cotton 
goods last year, compared with five and 
a half million dollars worth before the 
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war, their industrialization now affords 
greater buying power of other lines of 
our merchandise. The trend towards 
the cartel and buying combines has 
stiffened competition immeasurably. 


Variations and Extensions 


The manufacturers of today must be 
eternally on the look out for new uses 
and variations or extensions of the old. 

The world has “gone economic,” said 
Dr. Klein, and eventually the industrial- 
ists will settle the vexing problems of 
war reparations. 

Too many people consider Europe as 
our chief competitor, rather than view- 
ing her in the light of our most im- 
portant customer. Commerce is no 
longer a barter between two people, but 
must be considered as poly-angular in 
its aspect. Although Europe is not en- 
tirely rehabilitated, it is far from being 
bankrupt, and, due to its increased buy- 
ing power, we are now selling to Eu- 
rope more manufactured products than 
ever before. As a lesson to the tex- 
tile industry to disprove the idea that 
Europe is solely dependent upon us for 
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raw materials or agricultural products, 
Dr. Klein cited that we are now sending 
cotton goods to England, machinery to 
Germany, and toilet articles to France 
in much greater volume than ever be- 








Julius Klein, who addressed the Joint 
Session of A.C.M.A. and N.A.C.M. 


fore. France, according to Dr. Klein, is 
an important power in European finance 
and is worthy of careful consideration. 

Throughout Europe there is a more 
centralized control of industry than here. 
Through the interlocking arrangements 
of bankers and industrialists there is the 
greater power of invested capital to di- 
rect the channels of trade. 

lhe field of empire trade between the 


colonies and the mother country with 
imperial preference, duties, etc., is a 
powertul factor. The development of 
the cotton industry in Canada, there 
fore should be closely watched. Not 
only tor the effect on our trade with 
Canada, but for the influence on world 
trade 
Variff and Invisible Items 

louching upon our tariff, the speaker 

contended that European imports have 


not been annihilated. On the contrary, 

exception of Italy, we are 
vreater percentage of their ex- 
before the war. We are also 


witl the 
taki © 


pol ‘ than 


taking more from colonies and depen- 
dencies, such as rubber, wool, etc. Ten 
aires } y « 24907 . "rer . . 
colonies show a $0Z°% increase since 
1913 lo offset our tariff there is also 
the matter of invisible items spent by 


our tourists abroad. This torms the 
largest single item in some countries 
and when taken into consideration in 
the case of France, leaves the balance of 
trade in her favor. 


Che economic strength of the United 
States with our mass consumption as 
well as mass production, is the greatest 
single tactor in the rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope 

Dr. Klein mentioned that he did not 
Want it supposed that the European 
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countries had entirely recovered from 
the effects of the war. Unemployment 
and taxation in some countries are seri- 
ous problems. In some countries there 
is also the leaning toward socialism with 
the resulting old age insurance and the 
dole, all adding to the cost of conduct- 
ing government and making a heavy 
burden on industry at large. 

At the conclusion of this address Stu- 
art W. Cramer asked the amount of 
Japan’s textile exports to South 
America. 

Dr. Klein said he had no figures, but 





the bulk of their business was confine: 
to low count cheap goods. Commercia! 
relations between Japan and _ Sout! 
America was a highly complicated affai: 
due to three main factors: Cable com- 
munications are poor—the United States 
by the way having the best. There is a 
lack of direct financial connections so 
essential to foreign trade. Furthermore 
the distance between Japan and Sout! 
American points is much greater than 
from either the United States or Eu- 
rope, and the trade routes do not permit 
intermediate stop-over points. 


Merchandising and Merger Needs 





Banquet Addresses Emphasize These 


Topics 


ee HE Place of Mergers in the 

Cotton Textile Industry” was the 
title of the principal address at the joint 
banquet last week of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers and the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation, under the auspices of the 
National Council of American Cotton 
Manufacturers at Hotel Traymore, 


Atlantic City. The need of mergers or 
of efficient control of production and 
merchandising through co-operation 
were also emphasized by the speakers 
who preceded William R. Basset, of 
Spencer Trask & Co., who was the prin- 
cipal speaker. ; 


President Lincoln Baylies of the 


National Association, who acted as 
toastmaster, showed by detailed  sta- 
tistics of cotton consumption, cotton 


spindle activity and the ratio of sales to 
production that the industry is making 
the same mistakes that it did in 1927, 
and that the inevitable result, if this 
situation continues, will be the same 
large stocks to be liquidated in the latter 
part of this year and in 1930 that had 
piled up by the spring and summer of 
1928. 

“Other industries,” he said, “have 
learned that profits come from a close 
control of production to sales. If our 
industry is to return to a profitable 
basis it must adopt a similar control.” 
He noted, however, that the obverse 
side of the picture he had painted was 
being made much brighter and more 
optimistic by the decided increase in 
the popularity of styled cotton fabrics. 


Analysis Changes 


5S. R. Glassford, president of the 
\ssociation of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York, who was the first 
speaker called upon by Toastmaster 
Baylies, emphasized the radical changes 
that have taken place in merchandising 
methods in recent years, the fact that 
salesmen must be better informed than 
ever before regarding manufacturing 
and market needs and elimination of the 
old attitude of antagonism between 
buyer and seller. 

He outlined in considerable detail 
the marked changes that have taken 
place during the last 25 vears in mer- 
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and Also Over-Production 


chandising and buying methods. Where 
there used to be one outlet there are 
five, and the effort that must be ex- 
pended to cover each outlet has in- 
creased five times and the accompanying 
intricate details fully 20 times. The 
successful modern salesman is a mer- 
chandiser, and the most successful 
modern merchandising is that which is 
the result of mutual discussion of their 
problem by manufacturer, selling agent 
and buyer. 

H. R. Fitzgerald, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation, who followed Mr. Glassford 
gave renewed emphasis to some of the 
major points brought out in his masterly 
opening address at the morning session 
of his association. He regretted that 
there were those who were cynical and 
unsympathetic toward the educational 
work in co-operation that is being done 
by The Cotton-Textile Institute, par- 
ticularly those who think they have 
better remedies for existing conditions. 
He was certain that The Cotton-Textile 
Institute is headed in the right direc- 
tion, but that “we will never get any- 
where until we put our heads together 
and put our hearts together, and until 
we trust each other more.” 


Warns Price Cutters 


President Walker D. Hines, of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute, who followed 
Mr. Fitzgerald, directed his remarks 
particularly at those manufacturers who 
feel compelled to meet low prices made 
by competitors, irrespective of whether 
those prices are low because of special 
conditions that have no relation to the 
market as a whole and that may be 
temporary. 

“One of the great lessons which the 
industry yet needs to put into actual 
practice in general,” said he, “is that 
the great majority that is necessary to 
produce what the public needs is not 
bound to follow what a small minority 
does and does for special reasons which 
do not apply at all to the = great 
majority.” 

All of the address preceding that of 
Mr. Basset on mergers emphasized 
deficiencies in present manufacturing 
and merchandising methods that, failing 





the realization of approximately 100% 
co-operation between mills and selling 
agents, must necessarily cause many 
manufacturers seriously to consider 
some form of merger as a partial solu- 
tion of existing problems, and as an 
important step toward more general co- 
operation and control of production and 
merchandising. It may be of interest to 
note in this connection that President 
Hines of The Cotton-Textile Institute 
has on more than one occasion stated 
that the right kind of mergers should 
aid in solving the industry’s problems 
and should render co-operation more 
general and effective. 


Large Banquet Attendance 


The banquet which closed the joint 
portion of the convention, and which 
was staged in the main dining room of 
the Hotel Traymore, attracted an at- 
tendance of almost exactly 400. Seated 
at the head table with Toastmaster Bay- 
lies were the speakers at the banquet 
and at other convention sessions, while 
most of the present and past officers of 
the American and National Associations 
were scattered throughout the room in 
congenial groups at tables seating eight 
or ten persons. All of the tables were 
beautified by bouquets of spring flowers 
that in ensemble reminded one of the 
colors that now grace popular printed 
and woven patterned cotton dress fab- 
rics. The cover of the banquet menu, 
reproduced by courtesy of Macys’, 


drawing used in the latter’s advertising 
depicting a cotton boll of balloon size 
to which hung a mannequin garbed 
throughout in the latest cotton modes, 
the boll carrying the legend “Cottons 
Arrive.” 

Seated at the head table with Toast- 
master Baylies were the following mem- 
bers and guests: 

Wm. R. Basset, Spencer Trask & 
Co.; H. R. Fitzgerald, president, Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association ; 
Julius Klein, assistant secretary, De- 
partment of Commerce; Stuart W. 
Cramer, former president American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association; Nel- 
son B. Gaskill, former member Federal 
Trade Commission; Walker D. Hines, 
president, The Cotton-Textile Institute ; 
S. R. Glassford, president, Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York; Arthur M. Dixon, vice president, 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation; Warren S. Thompson, director, 
Scripps Foundation; Gardiner H. Mil- 
ler, president, New York Cotton Ex- 
change; E. T. Pickard, chief, Textile 
Section, Department of Commerce; 
Magnus W. Alexander, president, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board; 
Arthur W. Palmer, in charge, Cotton 
Marketing Division, Department of 
Agriculture; Russell T. Fisher, secre- 
tary, National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers; W. F. McLaurine, 
secretary, American Cotton Manufac- 
tures Association, 


Banquet Address of Pres. Baylies 


HERE are one or two questions 

that are, I believe, vital to our in- 
dustry on which I cannot refrain from 
touching at this opportunity. Let us 
examine the situation in which the in- 
dustry found itself in the early part of 
1927, 1928 and 1929, and then look at 
the condition which it faced in the 
summer of 1928 and is pointing toward 
in 1929, 

The activity of the industry in 1927 
and the result as felt in 1928 is clearly 
paralleled by the industry’s activity in 
1929 to date, and the probable effect on 
the situation toward the end of the year 
and in 1930. Let us first take spindle 
activity in 1927, together with rate of 
sales and then see the result shown 1n 
1928, by using the figures for spindle 
hours as given out by the Department 
of Commerce and the ratio of sales to 
production as given out by the Associa- 


tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York. These latter figures, 


although representing only about 50% 
of the total cotton cloth production, 
reflect, nevertheless, a very large per- 
centage of the volume of those classes of 
fabrics reported such as narrow and 
wide sheetings and print cloths, which 
have been most affected by overproduc- 
tion and consequent competitive prices. 


Indexes of Activity 
We find the average spindle hours for 


the entire country in 1927 by quarters 
to run as follows: 


oe ae 8,800,000,000 
a 9 000,000,000 
Tire Quarter 2... «2565s 8,600,000,000 
Fourth quarter .......... 8,400,000,000 


Whereas the percentage of sales to 
production for the same periods ran ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Ns a's sie Gav amie iiss 130.0% 
PEE UNG onic. oxciieoa sees 104.0% 
NE oon sdk weoicowa’ 98.2% 
POMPE GUATIOL 6 oes ck cccecuce’s 79.3% 


This would indicate that in 1927 the 
industry maintained a consistently high 
rate of activity throughout the first three 
quarters of the year, only tapering off 
slightly in the fourth quarter, while the 
rate of sales, although high in the first 


quarter, fell off rapidly with each 
succeeding quarter. 
What was the result in 1928? We 


find that the rate of activity as reflected 
by the spindle hours decreased steadily 
until the last quarter of the year, when 
it started to rise, whereas ratio of sales 
remained down in the first two quarters, 
although up somewhat in the third and 
fourth quarters. The following figures 
reflect this swing. The average spindle 
hours were: 

PePOE GATE} ciscnsccss 
Second quarter 
Third quarter 
Fourth 


8,200,000,000 
7 500,000,000 
aawietevs @ pated 6,900,000,000 
quarter 8,300,000 ,000 
For these same periods, the ration of 
sales to production ran as follows: 
First quarter 
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ee 95.7% 
IE a oak we vaicawas ans 116.6% 
Fourth quarter ...........<. 110.5% 


Undoubtedly, the jump in ratio of 
sales from the second to the third quar- 
ter was accounted for by the low rate 
of production to which the sales were 
compared. 





Arthur H. Lowe of Fitchburg, Mass., and 
Col. J. C. Plonk of Hickory, N. C. 


The rate of cotton consumption in the 
first quarters of 1927, 1928, and 1929, 
bear out the results reflected in the 
spindle activity. The cotton consump- 
tion for the first quarter of 1927, if con- 
tinued throughout the year, would have 
shown a total consumption of 7,564,000 
bales as against actual of 7,405,000 
bales. In the first quarter of 1928, the 
same rate maintained for the year would 
have shown a consumption of 6,960,000 
bales as against an actual of 6,576,000 
bales. The first quarter of 1929 shows 
consumption, which if maintained, will 
result in a total consumption for the 
year of 7,596,000 bales, or slightly 
larger than the yearly rate as reflected 
by the first quarter of 1927, a year in 
which the industry operated at the high- 
est level in its history. 

To sum up the picture of these two 
years, it is quite evident that in 1927 
the industry ran at a high rate of pro- 
duction for a long time after sales had 
fallen off, thereby ending 1927 and be- 
ginning 1928 with a large accumulation 
of stocks. The result of this was that 
in the second and third quarters of 1928, 
a considerable program of curtailment 
became necessary and extremely low 
prices were the general rule, in order 
to liquidate these accumulated stocks. 


Overproduction Anticipated 


From available figures, it now ap- 
pears that the industry is making the 
same mistake in 1929 that it did in 1927, 
with the inevitable result in the latter 
part of 1929 and in 1930 that was ex- 
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perienced in the spring and summer of 
1928. Generally speaking, prices for 
gray goods are lower today in respect 
to the price of cotton than they were at 
this time last year or in the middle of 
last summer. This would indicate that 
the trade has already begun to discount 
a situation that will result from exces- 
sive overproduction. 

The spindle activity in hours run for 
the first quarter of 1929 averaged 8,800,- 
000,000 against a ratio of sales to pro- 
duction of 109.7%. This quarter follow- 
ing the last quarter of 1928 with its 
average activity of 8,300,000,000 spindle 
hours as against a ratio of sales to pro- 
duction of 110.5% indicates that the in- 
dustry is continuing to maintain a very 
high rate of production. 

Sales, on the other hand, although ac- 
tive during the first quarter, have re- 
cently tended to show the seasonable 
decline generally begun in April and 
May. The ratio of sales to production 
of 71.3% in April, 1929, as recently 
furnished by the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants is the lowest ratio 
shown since January, 1928. This clearly 
indicates a serious falling off in sales 
from the first quarter which showed an 
average ratio of 109.7%, and from the 
month of March which showed a ratio 
of 120.2%. Unless the rate of produc- 
tion is decreased in an approximate 
ratio to the falling off of sales, there 
will be the same large stocks to be 
liquidated in the latter part of this year 
and in 1930 that had piled up by the 
spring and summer of 1928. 

Even during the periods of sales ac- 
tivity and when the volume of sales was 
large, the almost general complaint of 
the entire industry was the inability to 
obtain prices on sales that would give 
mills an adequate return on their in- 
vestments and in a great many cases 
the mills were not even able to obtain 
prices that showed them a profit. Other 
industries have learned that profits 
come from a close control of production 
to sales; if our industry is to return to 
a profitable basis it must adopt a simi- 
lar control. 


Cottons Gain in Popularity 


To « somewhat 
black picture that I have painted due to 
overproduction, we can realize that dur- 
ing the last nine months there has been 
a very 


itiset, however, the 


decided and clearly recognized 
increase 1n the popularity ot cotton fab 


rics, this being more keenly felt in those 


fabrics intended for wearing apparel. 
This is due almost entirely to the real 
ization on the part of manufacturers 
that there a potential demand for 
their fabrics if properly and attractively 
stvled 

The present trend in demand for cot- 
ton fabrics as wearing apparel has made 


the necessity for a different 
merchandising acute than 
formerly. It was only a few years ago 
that practically all a salesman had to 
do was to keep in touch with his tele- 
phone, but today the salesman must keep 
in constant personal touch with his cus- 


method of 


even more 


tomers, no matter where located, and 
study not only what he wishes to sell 
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them but what they want to buy. To 
sum up briefly, we must cease being 
order takers and become order getters. 

To revert again, but briefly, to the 
question of threatened overproducing. 
We must realize that our stockholders 
who have invested their money in our 
mills will and very properly should take 
an increasing interest in the methods in 





which their investments are being han- 
dled. Recurrent losses on the part of 
our mills will also inevitably result in 
a more active interest in and scrutiny 
of our manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing policies by our banks. In my humble 
opinion the time is at hand when we, 
ourselves, must do something to rectify 
the situation or have it done for us. 


Address of Walker D. Hines 


_* I SEE IT, the problems of the 
cotton mills classify themselves 
principally under three topics: first, the 
purchase of raw cotton; second, the 
physical manufacture of the goods; 
third, the merchandising of the goods. | 
am not going to talk this evening about 
the first two topics and I shall devote 
myself to the third topic—merchandis- 
ing of the goods. 

This is just as vital as the purchase 
of the raw cotton or as the manufacture 
of the cotton goods, and far less prog- 
ress has been made in dealing with it. 

Inherently, merchandising is a much 
more difficult problem than manufactur- 
ing the goods because manufacturing 
policies largely admit of decision and 
disposition regardless of how other mills 
handle the same matters. But as to mer- 
chandising, what one mill does may de- 
termine what another mill feels it has 
to do. There is much less opportunity 
for individualistic action and hence it 
is a more difficult subject to deal with, 
especially on the part of mill éxecutives 
who are so highly individualistic. 


A New Lesson 


As to this, on account of overproduc- 
tion since the war, the mills have had a 
new lesson to learn and they have not 
yet learned it, although varying degrees 
of progress have been made in different 
branches of the industry. 

It is a strange thing that a leader in 
mill management will resort to great 


stuly and research and make additional 





Walker D. Hines, who spoke at the 
Joint Banquet 
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capital expenditures amounting to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in order 
to diminish his cost of manufacture by 
one-eighth or one-fourth of a cent per 
yard, and then apparently without seri- 
ous concern or adequate effort to avoid 
it will give away all that saving and 
more through resorting to unsound and 
at times apparently inexcusable methods 
of merchandising. 

The Institute has steadily tried to in- 
culcate the lesson of sound merchandis- 
ing, but more education is required and 
vastly more practicing of what is 
learned is indispensable. One of the 
outstanding features of this failure to 
apply sound merchandising methods is 
the curious psychology which leads the 
manufacturer when he comes to selling 
his goods to feel that he is compelled to 
do whatever his competitor does no mat- 
ter how unsound and injurious to him 
and to the bulk of the industry that com- 
petitor’s action may be. 

There are relatively small classes of 
manufacturers who are in an excep- 
tional situation as to their necessities or 
their interests. One such class is illus- 
trated by the mill which is under heavy 
financial commitments and may there- 
fore be forced, perhaps at the instance 
of its financial supporters, to make dis- 
tress sales. There is at the other ex- 
treme of the industry the class including 
the mills which have bought cotton at 
unusually low prices or which are able 
to manufacture the goods at exception- 
ally low costs with the result that they 
are able, if they wish to do so, to sell 
for prices so low as, while still repre- 
senting a profit for them, to represent 
a loss for the great bulk of the industry. 
But these classes are small and repre- 
sent only a minority of the industry. 
The large majority of the spindles and 
looms which must be operated in order 
to supply the yarns and cloths necessary 
to furnish the public with cotton tex- 
tiles need higher prices to cover their 
reasonable costs and are not under any 
overwhelming financial pressure to sell 
at such unremunerative prices and do 
not really desire to do so. 

One of the great lessons which the 
industry yet needs to put into actual 
practice in general is that the great 
majority which is necessary to produce 
what the public needs, is not bound to 
follow what a small minority does and 
does for special reasons which do not 
apply at all to the great majority. 


Divided Responsibility 


I have spoken of the manufacturers 
adopting these unsound policies. We 





Another Boardwalk Group: Samuel Lamport in center, Samuel 
Butterworth behind him, Edward Barker and Charles Chase 
on right, Harry Marsh on left 


have to remember, however, that as to 
the great bulk of the coarse goods sold, 
the selling agents play an important 
part. In the present state of the de- 
velopment of the industry the selling 
houses have the great opportunity to 
guide their mills in the direction of or- 
derly production in line with the de- 
mand and in the direction of orderly 
selling which does not rush prices down 
to the low and unremunerative levels 
for the industry in general which are 
produced from time to time under spe- 
cial conditions. But the theory of em- 
ploying a selling house, while having 
important elements of justification, also 
involves a situation of divided respon- 
sibility when it comes to merchandis- 
ing. The mill can feel that it is com- 
pelled to leave the merchandising in the 
hands of the selling house. The selling 
house can feel that it is compelled to 
follow the wishes if not the directions of 
the mills. In other instances the selling 
policy is a compromise of mill influence 
and selling house influence so that each 
may lay the blame on the other for un- 
remunerative prices. 

This situation of more or less divided 
responsibility between the mill and the 
selling house is an additional factor that 
militates against the correction of the 
tendency to let the tail wag the dog 
through the majority following to an 
unnecessary extent the exceptional 
prices which are made by the minority. 
The selling houses have a great oppor- 
tunity, in this, as in all other matters 
concerning merchandising. to contribute 
to the application of sound merchandis- 
ing principles and I do not believe that 
either the selling houses or the manu- 
facturers have yet risen to their oppor- 
tunity in these respects. Just as there 
are some mill executives who produce 
to mill capacity in disregard of the de- 
mand and force that capacity on a reluc- 
tant market so there are some selling 
agents who seem to feel that their pri- 
mary business is to force volume of 
goods on the market by making the fol- 


lowing prices that 
manufacture. 


Will Have Responsibility 


This unsound idea that you must let 
the exceptional mill or the exceptional 
case dominate the industry and decide 
its fate runs through and complicates 
every phase of the problem of improv- 
ing our merchandising policies. The 
ultimate responsibility is upon the man- 
ufacturer. He selects the selling house. 
If he lets the selling house sell the goods 
at prices which are so low as not to 
return cost to the rank and file of effici- 


disregard cost of 


A Trio Snapped Outside the Traymore. 
E. A. Rusden, Mr. Shaw and C. B. Seal 





Left to right: 


ent mills simply because some mills 
under exceptional circumstances choose 
to sell or are compelled to sell at prices 
which are wholly unremunerative to the 
great bulk of the industry, the manufac- 
turer has himself to blame. At the same 
time the selling house will not discharge 
its function so as to justify its continued 
existence unless it adopts and carries 
out an adjusted sales policy which seeks 
not only to sell the goods but also to get 
a compensatory price for them and also 
keeps the manufacturer advised and 
strives to guide him along lines of sound 
merchandising. 


Mergers in Cotton Textile Industry 


ERGERS in the cotton textile in- 
dustry were discussed by William 


R. Basset before N.A.C.M. and A.C.M.A. 


members gathered in joint banquet. He 
spoke in part as follows: 

One of the greatest of the wastes 
which take their toll from the ulti- 
mate consumer is the expensive compe- 
tition forced upon business by our anti- 
trust laws. The consumer has much to 
gain and nothing to lose even from 
complete monopolies. That, I realize, is 
quite the opposite of what most people 
believe. They still think of a monopoly 
as necessarily evil, basing their conclu- 
sions upon the methods of those monop- 
olies formed during the 1890s, whose 
avowed object was to reap huge profits, 
chiefly by raising prices sky-high. But 
the sad histories of those same mergers 
prove such methods defeat themselves. 

Whenever price levels rise in an in- 


dustry, competitors are attracted by 
what seem to be rich pickings. The 
price-raising monopoly is then faced 


with the alternatives of taking part in 
another orgy of cut-throat competition 
or of buying out the newcomers as rap- 
idly as they appear upon the scene. In 
these days, when vast amounts of capital 
are seeking investment in anything that 
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promises a decent profit, any monopoly 
that tried to force prices up unduly 
would surely stimulate a veritable flood 
of new competition. 


Low Profits 


American business men have learned 
all this. They have also learned that 
the surest way to make large total 
profits is to keep prices as low as pos- 
sible so that they will be able to sell 
their products to the largest possible 
number of consumers. This they accom- 
plish by taking only a narrow margin of 
profit and by using every possible 
method to keep costs down. Any man 
to whom bankers would entrust the 
management of a merger of monopolis- 
tic size would be sure to manage the 
business along these lines, with direct 
benefit both to the consumers and to the 
stockholders. Furthermore, with com- 
petition eliminated, a large part of the 
selling cost would disappear. The result 
would be lower prices to the consumer 
and probably higher wages to the em- 
ployees of the monopoly. 

I firmly believe that in time our law- 
makers will come to understand these 
things better and allow monopolies to be 
formed. Unfortunately, that time has 


Prices Mean 
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not yet arrived. Yet, even now, you can 
form sizeable consolidations of one sort 
er another which will help greatly elimi- 
nate the many ills which beset the cot- 
ton industry. 

Which type of consolidation any in- 
dividual concern will find it best to be 
a part of depends upon its product, its 
position in the stream of production 
from raw cotton to finished product, its 
size and strength and many other con- 
siderations. 

3ecause of the complexity of the cot- 
ton industry and the large number of 
units in it, I believe that it would be 
unwise to attempt to set up any consoli- 
dation in its ultimate form all at once. 
It would be much better to aim at a 
graduate growth, letting the final con- 
solidation evolve through several steps 
for the reason that in the early stages 
ot any merger there are many difficul- 
ties to be ironed out. It is seldom easy 
to get a large number of men, each of 
whom has been his own boss, to sub- 
merge their individualities and work 
smoothly together from the start for the 
greatest good of all concerned. 

It is largely this difficulty of manage- 
ment that accounts for what has been 
called the “hell period’’—the early years 
during which many mergers fail to 
achieve the prophesied economies and 
sometimes even show smaller profits 
than did the members when operating 
as individuals. This is particularly true 
of the horizontal type of merger, for it 
is usually difficult to get so many for- 
mer competitors to live together happily 
or even peacefully. Frequently a verti- 
cal merger starts off more smoothly for 
the simple reason that as buyers and 
sellers, the individuals have been accus- 
tomed to along with each other. 


get 
Three Types of Mergers 


To meet your immediate problems, 
therefore, I believe steps should be taken 
to form several well-planned, economi- 
cally sound mergers of the so-called hori- 
zontal type. A variation of this form, 
called by some the “circular merger” 
composed of non-competing producers 
of complementary finished products 
which can be sold as a group by a single 
sales force, is indicated as best for cer- 
tain mills 

In many even at the start, 
it may be well to combine the horizontal 
and vertical forms in one merger. Thus 
there might be in one group several 
spinning mills, several weaving mills 
similar or complementary 
fabrics, dveing and finishing plants and 
certainly a successful selling company. 
In some instances, such vertical integra- 
might better come later. The im- 
portant thing at the moment is to form 
strong izontal groups to combat the 
more immediate difficulties of 


Instances, 


7 
} 


yroducing 


tions 


hot 
your in- 
dustry 

Advantages to Industry 
the 


cotton industry 


Let us enumerate 
vhich will 1 to the 


l accrue 
n the formation of these preliminary 


advantages 


mergers 
First, it beyond question that any 
dustry is better off when there are a 
few strong and well-managed concerns 
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William R. Basset, who spoke at the 
Joint Banquet 


in the field than when several hundred, 
many of them small, poorly-managed or 
downright irresponsible, are engaged in 
a battle royal. Competition between big 
fellows is less likely to be ignorant or 
malicious, and while it is apt to be 
strong, there is a good chance for each, 
if it is well managed, to get sufficient 
of the business to provide a fair profit. 

Second, strong mergers will put the 
industry in a better position when deal- 
ing with powerful buyers. The consoli- 
dation movement among your customers 
has progressed far and will, I am con- 
vineed, go farther with great rapidity. 
Chain stores are powerful factors, much 
too powerful for most individual mills 
to cope with successfully. There are al- 
ready a few embryonic chains of depart- 
ment Much larger ones are 
ahead. In fact | have one under consid- 
eration for my firm at the present time. 

It will take rather large and powerful 
mill groups using the most efficient 
methods and under highly intelligent 
management to stand a chance to make 
a profit from their dealings with such 
large, concentrated buying power. 

Third, instead of a number of mills 
each making several constructions of 
product—which is always more or less 
uneconomical—each mill will be able to 
concentrate on one or a few construc- 
tions. That will tend to reduce produc- 
tion costs. 

Fourth, if several mills making dif- 
ferent but complementary products are 
grouped, they will be able to concen- 
trate their selling through a single sales 
organization. One instance of this is a 
group of mills making sheets, pillow 
blankets, draperies—in fact, all 
of the textiles which Fo into a bedroom. 
This concern sells through one sales de- 
partment to the buvers who handle bed- 
room fabrics for the retail stores. It is 
an example of the so-called “circular 
merger.” This type has, de- 
veloped to a greater extent in other in- 
dustries than in yours. Gold Dust and 
Postum are instances. I happen to know 


stores. 


Cases, 


however, 


1929 


that the Postum Company, selling a 
large group of non-competing food 
products to groceries, has through dis- 
tribution economies reduced its percent- 
age sales expense 39 per cent in the 
last six years and its general adminis- 
trative expense more than 25 per cent. 

Fifth, large, amply financed mergers 
can afford to carry on extensive re- 
search into merchandising problems. 
They can keep in touch better with the 
ultimate markets on questions of style 
and can afford advertising campaigns 
usually impossible to the mills as indi- 
viduals. 

In some cases, such horizontal merg- 
ers may prove to be the ultimate form, 
although I believe that there will be 
other developments. I believe that most 
of the existing mills in every branch of 
the cotton industry will in the end find 
themselves units in consolidations which 
will stretch from the cotton buyer at one 
end to the retail store or, at least. the 
garment manufacturer, at the other. 


A Basic Cause of Trouble 


Bluntly, I believe that the basic cause 
for much of your trouble in the past and 
present is that you have, perhaps 
through justifiable pride in your calling, 
come to think of cotton manufacturing 
as something of an end in itself. 

Actually, when you think of it, it is 
really but a contributing element in the 
process of producing a finished product 
which the ultimate consumer can use. 
Most of you are producers of materials 
which must pass through other proc- 
esses before they are of use to the ulti- 
mate consumer. There are exceptions, 
[ know, but they are in the minority. 

As producers of semi-finished prod- 
ucts, you are forced into a position sec- 
ondary to that of the concern which 
takes your product and turns it into a 
dress, a shirt or what-not in a form that 
the consumer can use. 

The producer of raw or semi-finished 
product is in a peculiarly difficult posi- 
tion. His goods pass through so many 
other hands that they seldom are identi- 
fied by the ultimate consumer as the 
product of any particular mill. 


Play With “Stacked Cards” 


It is the common lot of all producers 
who sell raw or semi-finished products 
to be in sharp competition with a host 
of similar producers. Consequently, sell- 
ing is largely a matter of price and the 
profit is apt to be low. 

It must be fully realized that the sole 
purpose of business is to provide the 
ultimate consumer with goods in a form 
which he can use. The consumer is the 
all-important factor. It is his loyalty to 
a finished product which creates that 
most valuable asset—good-will. The 
buyer of a shirt has a certain amount 
of good-will toward the retailer who 
sold him the shirt, provided it is a good 
shirt. If the make of the shirt is adver- 
tised by the manufacturer the consumer 
may have good-will toward him but he 
has little or no good-will for the pro- 
ducer of the finished fabric from which 
the shirt was made, and still less for the 
78) 
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LG. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers 
and Merchants, 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


GENERAL AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


271 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED OVER 87 YEARS 
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As eight New York Stores Present 
Sportswear of 
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MILGRIM designed these beach pajamas 
of champagne Celanese Crepe Amcella with 


coat of same material in turquoise and trim- 


mings of coral color. Sun-tan back 












— isnodoubtabout the brilliant sports career ahead of 
the sports costumes of Celanese shown by these smart New 
York shops. The modes illustrated here for the several more 
important sports were featured recently in a rotogravure 
full page advertisement in the New York Herald Tribune. 
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(Left Above) BON WIT TELLER 
sponsors this smart frock for golf of maize 
Celanese Tricot with vest of white Crepe 
Amcella, and Tricot Tie. 


(Below Left) BERGDORF - GOODMAN 
sponsors this sleeveless frock, with low sun-tan 
back of ivory Celanese Crepe Amcella, worn 
with a yellow coat of Celanese Moire. 


(Above) PECK & PECK presents 
this smart tennis frock of Celanese Twill 
in a pastel shade. One of its features is the 
low-cut sun-tan back. 


Celanese yarns, fabrics and articles are made of synthetic products 


TRICOTS...SATINS ... TAFFETAS 
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the Season’s Smartest Ideas in 


CELANESE raprics 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Crt anese Fabrics are sportswear champions— = dry quickly, neither shrink nor stretch, are 


they are cool, do not retain moisture, are un- unusually fast in color, and are as smart, and 


affected by perspiration, do not sag, wash easily, good to look at as they are practical. 


JAY-T HOR PE selects for this 
chic sleeveless frock Celanese Crepe 
Amcella in cardinal red, with lingerie 
touch at the neck. 





BEST’ S chooses blue Celanese Permanent Moire 


for this smart bathing ensemble. The collarless double- 
breasted coat is important. 


FRANKLIN SIMON presents this twin 
print ensemble — a sheer Celanese Ninon frock with 
a matching coat of Celanese Permanent Moire. 


JOSEPH suggests this frock of 
printed Celanese Ninon, black and 
zea on white, for the country club 
and afternoon bridge. 





manufactured exclusively by the Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York City 


CREPE AMCELLAS...TWILLS . PERMANENT MOIRES 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


To The Members 


of the 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


and the 
National Association of CottonManufacturers 


on the success of their third joint meeting 
at Atlantic City 


This opportunity to review mutual problems of the 
two great cotton manufacturing sections of the 
country is sure to be helpful. Such interchange of 
ideas and experiences cannot fail to bring about 
the close cooperation so vital to us all in these 


days when industry competes against industry for 
the consumer’s favor. 


Amory. Browne 2 Co, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Selling Agents for 
New England and Southern Mills 


Silk, Worsted, Rayon and Cotton Dress Goods 
Blankets Hosiery Domestics 


Nashua Mfg. Co. United Hosiery Mills Corp 
Nashua Mills Boston Mfg. Co. 
Jackson Mills Lancaster Mills 
Suffolk Mills Hamilton Woolen Co. 
Conestogo Mills (Southbridge, Mass. ) 


New Bedford Spinning Co. 
Indian Head Mills of Alabama 
The Quinebaug Co. 

The Wauregan Co. 

Pitman Mfg. Co. 
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Dust and Cinder Removal 


Particularly Important 
In Textile Power Plants 


By Walter Slader 


when new ways of life and processes 

that are of large benefit to individuals 
or to the community as a whole are 
brought into use, there goes along with 
them some upset of balances that nature 
maintains, so that there are also brought 
about conditions uncomfortable or harm- 
ful to ourselves. Almost always we at 
first try to disregard, neglect, do noth- 
ing about these harmful effects, but, 
with lapse of time, are driven to study 
their causes and devise means to make 
them less objectionable. 

The above quite exactly portrays the 
history of that nuisance from cinders, 
dust, and corrosive gases that comes 
from the burning of fuels to meet the 
needs of modern life and _ industry. 
Effective thought and effort to lessen 
this are almost entirely a growth of 
the last few years. 


|: seems to be a usual happening that 


Concerns Textiles Particularly 


Discomfort and injury from these 
causes are shared by all, but it is easy 
to show why scarcely any group suffers 
in more ways from them than do manu- 
jacturers of fine textiles, who therefore 
should find much of interest in the 
newer methods that are being used, and 
can reasonably be used, to lessen such 
damages. Many attempts have been 
made to estimate the extent to which 
we are damaged through the action of 
these products of combustion thrown 
into the air. Since there is nothing like 
sufficient or dependable data on which 
to base such estimates, they cannot help 
being extremely inexact and vary greatly 
among themselves. The one unquestion- 
able fact is that these losses are large. 

The Department of Commerce has 
estimated that the “annual cost of smoke 
to the American public is at least 
$500,000,000. In St. Louis the annual 
‘ost of black smoke has been estimated 
at about $15,000,000, and the annual 
leposit of solid matter at 900 tons per 
quare mile.” 

Another attempt to visualize the mat- 
ter takes the form of the statement that 
‘in an American city having a serious 

reg problem the actual damage trace- 
ible directly to smoke runs from $15 to 
$20 per capita each year. 

None of these values include loss due to 
ealth impairment, which, of | itself, 
lust be large. 

The damage caused by material com- 
ng from a chimney may be very con- 


siderable, both within that plant’s own 
confines and over an extended area in 
its neighborhood, even when there is no 
pronounced black-smoke nuisance. The 
extent to which this is true has not been 
fully appreciated. There may be both 
coarse cinders and dust in quantity from 
a stack that seldom shows other than 
light-colored smoke. This was fully 
proved during a study of the cinder and 
smoke conditions of a city, made some 
years ago, for a large textile manu- 
facturer. 


Losses to Mill 


Things said here take for granted that 
plants have already done what is finan- 
cially practicable in the way of prevent- 
ing black smoke through use of such 
means as proper fuel-burning apparatus, 
suitable boiler furnaces, and good han- 
dling. Present considerations have to 
do with means in addition to these. 
The harm done to a textile plant by 
material from its chimney, even after 
all precautions just mentioned have been 
thoroughly taken, include at least four 
items; viz.: 

(1) that caused by damage to plant 
buildings and equipment—undue corro- 
sion, staining, weathering ; 

(2) that causing a less perfect manu- 
factured product; 

(3) a loss in community 
because of cinders, soot, and 
tered over the neighborhood; 


good will 
dust scat- 
and 
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Fig. 1 
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Cleaned gas -out to stack 
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Fig. 2. Centrifugal Collector 

(4) loss from increased labor turnover 
due to poorer health of operatives. 

The last two cannot be evaluated at 
all exactly, but are none the less real 
losses borne by every plant. The eco- 
nomic necessity for increased output 
from each unit of boiler surface that 
brought to us the common use of forced 
draft increased cinder output from 
chimneys. 

The use of pulverized coal greatly 
increased the quantity of very fine dust, 
while before this we had soot and black 
smoke, often in large quantities. Mean- 
while a growing appreciation on the 
part of the general public as to how 
much inconvenience these things cause 
has made it worth while for large power 
stations to give thought as to how such 
inconvenience can be lessened. 


Means Proved Effective 


Up to the present they, and the smoke- 
prevention organizations, have served as 
experimental laboratories from which 
have come the best part of what we 
know as to means of prevention. As 
we revise, or build new, the power de- 
partments of our industrial plants we 
are faced with the necessity for more 
economical operation, and find it worth 
while to use, to a considerable extent, 
means that have proved themselves so 
effective elsewhere. 

When we look at the matter in its 
entirety we shall find that there are not 
only the same reasons for the industrial 
plant to prevent the spread of cinders, 
soot, and ash abroad as apply to any 
other power producer, but also, if it be 
a textile manufacturer, the added one 
that otherwise its income-producing 
product is likely to be damaged thereby, 
while a pleasing finish produced with 
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|ndustry also is 
finding new perspectives 


(3586) 


OR a few—exceeding few —manu- 

facturers, there seems to be no neap tide in 
the flow of business. Each year finds them making 
new records, increasing production and sales, lowering 
cost,increasing profit, in the face of intensified competition. 


Changes in style, in economic conditions, in modes of 
living and doing, all seem to have been anticipated. 
They have the new perspective at every bank and 
turn of industru. 


Straightline production, every process and step in 
mechanical cadence; adequate wage and every other 
sound stimulus to profit—these seem an entrenched part 
of their method, yet change is the only permanent 
part of their program. Change to meet change. 

For thirty years we have been helping clients to meet 
new competitive conditions. Perhaps we can help you 
meet yours. 


Some important developments of recent months are 
particularly worth while discussing. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 
Greenville South Carolina 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE SOUTH 
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more certainty or less difficulty because 
of greater cleanliness would give a sales 
advantage. 

The material that should be kept 
irom spreading abroad varies widely in 
both size and characteristics, dependent 
on the type of fuel and the method 
of burning. Equipment that will deal 
effectively with cinders from a stoker, 
or hand-fired boiler, may be wholly un- 
suitable to cope with the fly ash from 
a pulverized-coal installation, or the fine 
tarry soot from an oil-burning one. 

Then, too, this elimination is only a 
very secondary part of the main process, 
and apparatus to do it must fit in, at 
not too great cost, to what space re- 
mains after the main purposes are 
served. No one type can always do 
this. Therefore a considerable range 
of methods and apparatus has ap- 
peared; each of which has points of ad- 
vantage, but also of disadvantage. 


Common Methods 


Methods, thus far much used, can be 
included in the following grouping: 

(1) Systems that depend for action 
on baffles in the path of moving gases. 

(2) Dust separators—spiral and 
conical—depending for action on cen- 
trifugal force and velocity change. 

(3) Electric precipitators—produc- 
ing collection of particles through the 
action of electric charges on electrodes 
placed as baffles in the path of gases— 
with removal by periodic rapping. 

(4) Cinder- and dust-removing fans 
in which centrifugal force and shape 
of housing furnish the means of re- 
moval. 

5. Wet scrubber gas conditioning sys- 
tems, with removal through action of 
fine jets of water. 

6. Vacuum cleaning systems—usually 
intermittent in action—removing dust, 
soot, and cinders from boiler tubes, 
back passes, economizers, air heaters, 
flues, and chimney bases. 

The drawings that form a part of 
this article show outlines and important 
working features of several of these 
equipments. It is hoped that they will 
help those who have not previously 
given attention to such apparatus to 
get a clearer idea of how each type 
does its work, and also how well or 
where it could be adapted to specific 
plants, new or old. 


Cinder and Dust Traps 


Apparatus shown in Fig. 1, made 
by The Green Fuel Economizer Co.. 
ind called a “cinder trap,” is typical 
‘t the baffle type of our classification. 

It can be applied to a convenient 
ection of the main flue, between boilers 
ind chimney, where it takes, in addition 
(oO space required by the flue, only that 
necessary for the cinder hopper. It is 
mple, has no moving parts, and is 
lways ready for action. It consists of 
xed and staggered vertical elements 
' thin metal fastened in the path of 
ases in the main flue. The lower 
nds of these elements project into the 
nder hopper, which is shaped to slow 
wn the combination of cinders 

ipped in the elements and the small 





Cleaned gas -out to sfack 


Fig. 3. Low-Pressure Centrifugal Collector 


volume of gas that goes along with 
them, thus effecting separation. 

The makers claim that this apparatus 
removes 80 to 96% by weight of solids 
in the flue gases; that the draft loss, at 
3,000-ft.-per-minute velocity and 450° F. 
temperature of gases, does not exceed 
0.16 inches of water; a loss which 
many plants with good chimney service 
could stand. They further state that 
efficiency varies with gas velocity, per- 
centage of fine cinders, and design of 
the hopper. 

We may therefore conclude that this 


apparatus should be effective for re- 
moving coarse and  moderate-sized 
cinders. 


This company has recently brought 
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out a different apparatus for use with 
pulverized coal. This “consists of a 
series of deeply corrugated barbed 
plates, suspended in a casing to form 
alternating narrow vertical nozzles and 
expansion chambers.” As _ the gas 
passes between these, the dust is thrown 
against the barbed surfaces, to which 
it clings through contact and electro- 
static action. A rapping device shakes 
the dust into a hopper—whence the 
name ‘“Dustrap.” 





Separator Type 


Apparatus of the separator type is 
frequently used for cleaning chimney 
gases. Textile manufacturers are fa- 
miliar with such equipment as designed 
for other uses. It can be had from 
many makers; is simple in construc- 
tion; has no moving parts; is not prone 
to get out of order; when well designed 
for the work to be done, it is effective 
over a wide range in size of material. 
Together with necessary connecting 
flues, it requires considerable space, 
costs more, and is likely to be more 
difficult to adapt to old plants that are 
not being largely revised. 

Figs. 2 and 3 outline two forms as 
furnished by one maker. That in Fig. 
2 is the standard cyclone separator, 
which is least expensive as to first cost. 
Fig. 3 shows a form designed to reduce 
back pressure below that caused by the 
simpler type. Because of the reduced 
power required to operate the fan that 
handles gases through it, the operating 
cost will often be enough less to make 
it the more desirable. The makers gave 
information that these equipments could 
be expected to remove about 95% of 
cinders and 80 to 85% of material that 
would just remain on a 200-mesh screen. 
Ordinarily we think of a 200-mesh as 
being very fine. This size, in standard 
form, has openings 0.0029 in. across. 
Compared to the size of fine dust par- 
ticles, this is large. 


“Sirocco” Type 


Fig. 4 shows outlines of a “Sirocco” 
Type D collector as made by the Ameri- 
can Blower Co. This is designed to 
take advantage of both centrifugal and 
velocity-change action as far as possi- 
ble for removing suspended matter. 
Cases follow carefully designed spiral 
paths both when entering and leaving. 
The construction is heavy, with all 
parts built for efficient operation. If 
the reader considers that the opening 
marked “Gas Out” is that of a full- 
sized main boiler flue, he will get a 
correct notion as to size and some idea 
as to the cost with connecting flues. 

Its makers claim that this equipment, 
under test conditions, is capable of re- 
moving 95% of suspended matter down 
to a size that will just remain on a 
325-mesh screen. This form has been 
much used by large power companies 
that want highly efficient dirt removal. 
A usual, but not necessary, place of 
location is on the boiler-house roof, and 
its adaptation is most favorable as part 
of new construction. 

Cottrell separators are a good exam- 


(Continued on page 195) 
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This new mill of 50,000 spindles, under construction at Rockmart, 
Georgia, will manufacture tire fabric. Its production combined with 
the production of the other Goodyear Mills in Georgia, will supply 
the demand for Goodyear Tires in the South. 


The Southern textile investments of 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany amount to more than their 
textile investments in all other 
sections of the country combined. 
The rapid expansion of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company’s activities 
in the South, including the new 
Rubber and Reclamation plants at 
Gadsden, Alabama, are indicative ot 
the favorable manufacturing oppor- 
tunities they have found in this 
section. 


We have been associated with the 


architects and engineers on practi- 
cally their entire Southern develop- 
ment, including the new rubber plant 
at Gadsden. 


Our familiarity and intimate knowl- 
edge of the South and its people are 
of a decided advantage to any textile 
or other industrial plant which con- 
templates Southern expansion. 


Our exact knowledge of Southern 
costs and engineering problems can 
be profitably used by you whether 
you contemplate relocation, a com- 
plete new unit, an addition, or mill 





Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company as village. Write without obligation. 


— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TALOG——— 


ROBERT AND COMPAN 


maT LAN TA oS oo Ror” © 


INCORPORATED 


x Architects and 6ngineers 
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Test Shows Effect of 


Standard Humidity 
in the Cotton Mill 


By Charles H. Forsaith* 


onstant 


SHALL try to show the effect or 
J rest of the elimination of the vari- 

able of humidity. For your informa- 
tion I might say that at the Jackson Mill 
of the Nashua Mfg. Co., where the “In- 
dian Head” cloth is made, we have a 
concrete mill humidified by a central- 
station system. That is to say, air is 
taken into the system in the basement, 
where it passes through water sprays 
and becomes saturated. This saturated 
air is pushed up large ducts on the side 
of the mill with openings into each 
room. As this saturated air enters the 





*Superintendent of Jackson Mills (Nashua 
Mfg. Co.), Nashua, N. H., and an alum- 
nus of Lowell Textile Institute, class of 
1920. Article is abstract of paper presented 
at the Institute Alumni Day, May. 18. 
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These readings were taken at same 


time as the samples and indoor 
adings were obtained 


room, its temperature is raised so that 
by the time the air actually comes into 
the room its relative humidity has been 
dropped from the saturation point down 
to the predetermined standard for that 
room, 

Under proper design and an available 
supply of cold water, not only the rela- 
tive humidity but the dry-bulb tempera- 
ture of a department could be held at 
any desired point. The outlets for this 
air are so situated that the air must 
sweep over the entire room before it can 
escape, and therefore much more uni- 
form results are obtained than would 
be possible in a system of humidifica- 
tion in which there is no mechanical 








say, there are very few windows in this 
mill that can be opened, and we have 
strict rulings as to just when they shall 
be open. 

I am going to assume, therefore, that 
we have a mill in which each depart- 
ment is maintained at a constant rela- 
tive humidity. We shall see just what 
effect this has on the regain of the cot- 
ton as it passes through the mill. 


Details of Test 


In order to test the results of our con- 
stant standard humidities, samples of 
cotton were taken before and after each 
step in the process of manufacture, 
sealed in glass jars, and then baked out 
to note the percentage of regain. The 
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attempt to move the air. Needless to 
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machines where samples were obtained, 
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A MILL SURVEY 
As Made By 


The Textile Development Co. 
IS 


Practical and Scientific 


and consists of an Analysis of the Manufacturing 
Departments of the Mill by a Group 
of Practical Men. 


It Results in Lower Manufacturing Costs 


These surveys have been made in 
UNITED STATES (12 States) Austria 


Canada (4 Provinces) Germany 
Switzerland Czecho-Slovakia 


THE TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO. 
SIDNEY S. PAINE, President 
80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


PF acrorme ill rel ‘ 
aa ae To Markets On Time 
to the Manufacturer the EATER 


capital required to carry ac- The Central of Georgia package car service 
provides for the swift movement of “‘styled 
goods.’’ You can participate in the favorable 
funds in the production of economic conditions along these lines in 
Georgia, Alabama and the Chattanooga dis- 
goods facilitates more rapid trict and still get your product to market on 


counts, and the use of such 


time. 
turnover. woe 


Let us submit our package car freight schedules 


THE FACTOR ASSUMES and other pertinent facts. Write today. 
THE CREDIT RISK 
J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 


Correspondence Invited CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
413 Liberty Street, West, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Textile Banking Company 
Fifty Union Square, New York 


FACTORS 


He 
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results were plotted for convenience; 
and if you will look at the chart, you 
can follow the cotton through the mill. 
The chart shows the time of readings, 
the department where taken, the ma- 
chine, the indoor humidity near the ma- 
chine, and the outdoor humidity taken 


at the same time. A few outstanding 
notes in regard to the conduct of the 
test and the results obtained are as fol- 
lows: 

In taking the samples of cotton in the 
various stages of manufacture, we did 
not attempt to follow the same cotton, 
but we did take the samples in the reg- 
ular order of process and took each at a 
time when we figured the cotton which 
we originally took from the bales might 
have reached the place in question. In 
every instance the samples of cotton 
were sealed up in glass jars and held in 
the department in which they were taken 
until we were ready to dry them out. 

In one instance, however, we did fol- 
low the same cotton. We saved the 
roving which we tested from the inter- 
mediates and used it as a back feed on 
the warp and filling spinning frames 
for the bobbins we intended to test. In 
the 18 hours the roving was in the spin- 
ning room before using, it gained about 
4%, or went from 64% regain up 
to 7%. 

In all cases the back feed and product 
of the front of the machine were taken 
at the same time, and therefore came 
from the same cotton. As would be ex- 
pected, it showed very little variation in 
moisture content. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the spun yarn, both 
warp and filling, contained noticeably 
less moisture than the back-feed roving. 
The warp showed a greater difference 
than the filling, no doubt due to higher 
speed and lower surrounding humidity. 


Between Processes 


In instances where the material stood 
as it normally would in between 
processes in running through the mill, 
it took up moisture as follows: 


% 


Regain 
The laps off the finisher picker showed 6.30 


Laps on cards next day showed .... 6.90 
Intermediate roving showed ........ 6.54 
Used in spinning room next day, same 
I, bine ceed od So coke wee 7.00 
The warps off the slashers showed 
ONO. Sd ak ua cliglncees to 46 ca es .80 
While warp yarns on loom beams 
nearly woven out showed .......... 8.90 


Filling yarn off spinning frame showed 7.05 
While filling yarn in batteries showed 8.00 


The cotton in the 24 bales from which 
we took samples varied in regain 
from 6.1% to 10.1%, a variation of 
4%. As soon as the cotton was opened 
up and blown to the picker room, this 
variation practically disappeared. The 
maximum variation showed at any one 
process was 1.6%. From the table and 
the chart it is apparent that the cotton 
for a time actually lost moisture, until 
it was nearly through the carding de- 
partment, and then the regain steadily 
increased up to the cloth, which con- 
tained slightly more moisture than the 
average of the cotton bales tested. 

For a total variation in outdoor hu- 
midity of from 40 to 89%, we found 


our indoor humidity practically un- 
changed ; for the various departments it 
varied but slightly from our standards. 


Summary of Results 


And now let us summarize some of 
the results of the elimination of this 
variable humidity. 

(1) Very slight if any loss due to 
lack of regain. They tell me that back 
in the old days they would always end 
a period with a considerable invisible 
waste. Now when we close a period, 
we very seldom have any invisible 
waste; that is to say, the cloth made 
during any three months’ period plus 
waste sold or thrown away will more 
than equal the pounds of cotton fed in. 
In fact, one year late in the season when 
the cotton we bought had been in 
storage for a long time before being 
shipped to us, and must have been be- 
low normal in regain, we showed quite 
a large gain. 

(2) Better running work. 
this needs no enlargement. 

(3) More uniform-running work. A 
great many manufacturers without hu- 
midity in their picker room insist that 
laps not weighing within one-quarter 
or one-half pound either side of their 
standard, be run over again—this with 


I think 





doors and windows in the picker room 
wide open and no account being taken 
of atmospheric conditions. When our 
picker room was first started, a set of 
scales was designed in which about a 
pound of cotton was to be suspended in 
a basket, and the scale beam on which 
the weight was to be measured was 
graduated to show the total pounds that 
the picker lap must weigh. Of course 
the variable here was going to be the 
amount of the moisture in the cotton. 
It was found, however, that with our 
picker room under controlled conditions 
of humidity this pound of cotton changed 
in weight not at all, and we therefore 
operate the scale only occasionally as a 
check, and we only weigh our picker 
laps twice a day. 

On the slubbers and intermediates the 
constant conditions of humidity show 
themselves as far as the uniformity of 
running conditions go in that we never 
have to change a twist gear no matter 
what the weather may be outdoors, sum- 
mer or winter, and we very seldom have 
to change tension gears. I believe this 
to be a most important result. 

(4) Better working conditions for the 
help, meaning less labor turnover and 
happier, more contented operatives. 

(5) Increased production. 


Control of Gear Changing 





Should Be in Hands of Labo- 
ratory Instead of Departments 
By Kenneth B. Cook* 


"TBE progressive, well-managed tex- 
tile mill of today should be equipped 
with a modern laboratory containing the 
best of testing equipment. Mills pro- 
ducing yarns or fabrics against specifica- 
tions where certain requirements within 
close limits must be met cannot exist to- 
day without the closest sort of super- 
vision being constantly maintained by 
the laboratory. In the early days, one 
heard only of specifications covering so- 
called mechanical fabrics, but today, 
with the advent of more _ technically 
trained men in the textile field and the 
keener competition experienced every- 
where along the line, practically all tex- 
tile materials, whether for mechanical 
purposes or otherwise are being pur- 
chased on some sort of specification. 
And the mill which can best meet these 
requirements will pay dividends. 


Meaning of “Laboratory Control” 


So-called “laboratory control” simply 
means that the sizes or weights of the 
products being made in the mill in the 
different processes are controlled by the 
laboratory instead of by the various de- 
partments in the mill. Assuming that we 
could start the manufacturing processes 
with a constant uniform  bone-dry 
weight of fiber from day to day, theo- 





*Manager of Southern Mills, Manville- 
Jenckes Co., Pawtucket, R. I., and an alum- 
nus of Lowell Textile Institute, class of 
1913. Paper was presented at Institute 
Alumni Day, May 18. Although the author 
is a cotton man, the article is applicable to 

wool or any other textile fiber. 
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retically it would not be necessary to 
change a single draft gear in the entire 
mill once the machines were set to de- 
liver the required size. The purpose of 
“laboratory control” is to reduce the 
gear changing to a minimum by testing 
or sizing products under one constant 
condition of humidity. 

In the old days and in a very large 
number of mills today, the sizing of 
drawing, roving, and spinning is done 
in each department by the overseer or 
second-hand. Assuming that these men 
are accurate in their work, it can readily 
be seen that a 60-grain sliver or a 6.00- 
hank roving or a 30s yarn sized in the 
mill on a rainy day would be consider- 
ably different from that sized on a dry, 
windy day. Some of the older-school 
mill men would probably make allow- 
ances for such variations in weights, 
but at the best it would be only guess 
work, and in nine out of ten cases, gear 
changes would be ordered. The humid- 
ity conditions might then reverse, and 
changes would be made back again; and 
all this time there would be a very de- 
cided lack of uniformity in the products, 
which could easily be proved by making 
bone-dry weight tests. 

Under “laboratory control” it is evi- 
dent that a uniformly humidified labora- 
tory room is of prime importance. 
There are several commercial controls 
on the market todav which are accurate 
and comparatively inexpensive. 

First it is necessary to establish a 
standard relative humidity under which 
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CHEMICALS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HE diversified chemical 

needs of the textile in- 
dustry may seem to present a 
perplexing purchasing prob- 
lem. 


The situation is simplified by 
concentrating purchases with 
R & H. This may be done 
with every guaranty of satis- 
faction. R & H standards of 
quality and well organized 
facilities indicate a dependably 
reliable source for textile 
chemicals. 


Kt 


cooperates through its Labora- 
tories with the Textile, Case 
Hardening, Plating, Bleach- 
ing, Paper, Ceramic, and 
other industries. 


“he 


RI 





A partial list of R & H Textile 


Chemicals: 


Albone 

Alcohol 
Ammonia 
Copper Sulphate 
Epsom Salts 


Formaldehyde U.S.P. 


Formic Acid 
Glauber’s Salt 
Napthalene 

Oxalic Acid 

Potash, Bichromate 
Potash, Bioxalate 
Potash, Carbonate 


Potash, Caustic 
Potash, Oxalate 
Potash, Permanganate 
Sodium Bichromate 
Sodium Perborate 
Sodium Prussiate 
Sodium Stannate 
Sodium Sulphide 
Sodium Sulpho 
Cyanide 
Solozone 
Zinc Chloride 
Zinc Dust 


Solvents for Cleaning and 
Spotting Out 


Chloroform, technical 


Carbontetrachloride 


Tetrachlorethane 
Trichlorethylene 


Solvent 260 


ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICAL. 


10 East 40th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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all tests are to be made year in aad 


year out. In the North, a relative hu- 
midity of 65% is generally accepted as 
ideal, while in the South 70% can more 
easily be maintained all year around. It 
is of course much easier to keep the 
humidity up to a certain point than it 
is to bring it down on very humid days, 
unless expensive refrigeration is re- 
sorted to. However, with the humidi- 
ties just mentioned very little difficulty 
will be found in maintaining them uni- 
formly by proper controls. It is really 
immaterial what humidity is decided on 
as ideal, as long as it can be maintained 
from day to day and all standards for 
size and weight be based on this hu- 
midity. 


Testing Procedure 


Samples of all drawing, sliver, roving, 
and single yarn are sent to. the 
laboratory the first thing each morn- 
ing and afternoon, likewise at night if 
the mill is operating at night. They are 
exposed to the standard humidity for a 
definite period—generally two hours is 
sufficient—and are then weighed and 
sized. A careful comparison is made be- 
tween the actual sizes and standard, and 
any material which is found to vary 
outside certain set limits is checked 
against the frame number and a gear 
change is ordered by the laboratory. 
Under this system it is very rare indeed 
that a draft gear on a spinning frame 
has to be changed. By sizing the draw- 
ing and all weights of roving daily 
and plotting results on suitable charts, 
a complete picture of weights or num- 
bers is available at all times ; and, should 
the drawing get out of line for any rea- 
son, it can be corrected in the roving 
long before it gets to the spinning. 

In order to insure picker laps as uni- 
form as possible—that is, a uniform 
bone-dry weight of fiber per lap—the 
picker room should be equipped with 
an automatic humidity control. A rela- 
tive humidity of approximately 50 to 
55% should be maintained. Anything 
in excess of this tends to interfere with 
the proper cleaning of the cotton. It 
is apparent that there will be many 
days when the natural humidity will be 
in excess of this, and therefore pro- 
vision should be made to compensate for 
it. The usual procedure is to equip the 
picker-lap scales with a weight-correc- 
tion gauge indicating standard weights 
under different humidities, the idea be- 
ing of course to keep the bone-dry 
weight of fiber constant, the excess 
weight over standard being water. 


Advantages 


From this rather brief description, the 
following advantages for this system 
may be evident: 

(1) Greater uniformity and evenness 
of yarns and fabric. 


(2) Better appearance of finished 
goods. 


(3) Better tensile strength. 


(4) Less seconds, consequently lower 
cost. 


(5) Less gear changing in mill. 
(6) Less stoppage of machinery. 


(7) Greater production. 

In conclusion I would say that this 
‘laboratory control” system is not espe- 
cially new, although comparatively few 
mills have adopted it. Those which have 
not have probably felt that their prod- 
ucts have been uniform enough and 
quite satisfactory, and also have lacked 
the trained technical men to put such a 
system into operation. But the day is 
near at hand when quality is going to 
win out, and the mill that can make 
products with the best appearance and 
with least variation, is going to keep 
busy. This system is applicable to all 
textile mills spinning their own yarns, 
whether from cotton, wool, or any other 
textile fiber. 


Multiple-Strand Yarn Test 


Bureau of Standards Shows Advan- 
tages of Method 


In September, 1927, TEXTILE WorLD 
published a preliminary report by W. T. 
Schreiber and H. A. Hamm of the 
Bureau of Standards, on a multiple- 
strand test method for yarns. Further 
work has been carried on and the re- 
sults are given in Research Paper No. 
61, entitled “A Multiple-Strand Test for 
Yarns,” reprinted from the Bureau of 
Standards Journal of Research. 

After reviewing various methods of 
testing yarn for tensile strength, the 
apparatus and procedure for the multi- 
ple-strand test are described. Tables 
show the influence of the number of 
strands on the breaking strength, give 
comparisons of results with other meth- 
ods, and indicate the effects of various 
distances between jaws and different 
speeds of the pulling jaw. The essen- 
tial features of the multiple-strand test 
method are stated as follows: 

The yarn is wound from its original 
form of put-up on to a specimen holder 
under uniform tension in such a way 
that the strands are placed parallel and 
do not overlap. The specimen holder 
containing the yarn is then placed in the 
jaws of an automatic stress-strain 
recording tester of the inclination-bal- 
ance type. The speed of the pulling 
jaw is recommended to be 12 in. per 
minute. The distance between jaws is 
recommended to be 4 in. The number 
of strands may be varied but should be 
calculated to a basis of 100 strands. In 
the case of various sizes of the same 
type pf yarn, a further simplification of 
results on a strength-count basis is rec- 
ommended. 


Advantages of the Method 


The advantages of the multiple-strand 
test method may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

(a) The apparatus required is simple. 
It utilizes an inclination-balance tester 
and an evenness tester. The only other 
device needed is a specimen holder, 
which may be made easily. The pro- 
cedure is easy to carry out. 

(b) The average deviation of the 
strength results obtained, especially on 
rayon, are within the recording ac- 
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curacy of the machine. The stretch 
deviations are about three times the 
possible experimental error caused by 
the machine. 

(c) The handling of the specimen has 
been reduced toa minimum. The neces- 
sary handling is mechanical and not 
personal. 

(d) Each strand of the specimen is 
under uniform tension, and there is no 
overlapping of the strands. 

(e) A smaller amount of the sample 
is wasted. 

(f) Probably the chief advantage 1s 
based on the results, which show that 
the breaking strength is directly pro- 
portional to the number of strands of 
the specimen. This permits the selec- 
tion of the number of strands for any 
particular sample which will bring the 
result within a small range on the test- 
ing machine. 

(g) The results may be readily con- 
verted either to a unit basis of 100 
strands or to a strength-count basis. 

Acknowledgement is made to A. M. 
Tenney, chairman of the rayon sub-com- 
mittee of the A. S. T. M.; Dr. E. E. 
Chandler, consulting physicist of the 
Department of Agriculture, and David 
C. Scott, for helpful suggestions in con- 
nection with the development of this 
project. Acknowledgment is also made 
to W. T. Schreiber and R. E. Stevens, 
of the bureau staff, for help in obtain- 
ing the data, and to a number of rayon 
manufacturers for samples. Copies of 
the publication may be obtained by re- 
mitting 10c. to the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Dust and Cinder Removal 
(Continued from page 187) 





ple of the electric precipitator type. 
They have long been used for remov- 
ing very fine and objectionable dust 
from copper smelters. 

The Detroit Edison Co. has experi- 
mented with electric precipitators suited 
to removing pulverized coal ash, and 
report success in adapting the form in 
ways to lessen repair costs. Flue gases 
pass between sets of positive and nega- 
tive electrodes. The positive electrodes 
are grounded. The negative ones are 
insulated and energized at 35 to 50 
thousand volts unidirectional current. 

Corona discharges from the nega- 
tive electrodes charge the ‘suspended 
particles, and they are attracted to the 
positive electrodes, which are horizontal 
iron rods encased in concrete slabs two 
inches thick that form vertical baffles in 


the flue. Negative electrodes are iron 
wires hung vertically between these 
baffles. 


Performance curves published 
show about 98% removal of refuse at 
5-ft.-per-sec. gas velocity and 78% at 
10-ft.-per-sec. velocity. This type of 
equipment is effective. It is usually 
considered complicated and costly both 
as to installation and maintenance. 
Other means for removing dust and 
cinders will be described by Mr. Slader 


in another article to appear in an early 
issue. 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


Another Cotton Convention! 


NOTHER year rolls by and the representatives of the Cotton Industry 
again convene to discuss mutual problems and make progressive plans 
for the future. 


In studying and solving these problems, Jacques Wolf & Co. stand ready to 
help you, to give you the benefit of the experience accumulated through 
thirty years as chemical advisors to the Textile Industry and in developing 
chemical specialties for processing wool, silk, rayon and, particularly, the 
products listed below, for cotton. 





—— See Also 
—CATALOG——_ 
WATERPROOFING WAX J. B. CREAM SOFTENER J. B. 
BLEACHING OIL HELVETEEN 
for Kier boiling the ideal finish 
ACETATE OF ALUMINA SOLUBLE OILS 
for waterproofing in every concentration 
LUPOSOL LUPOGUM 


for finishing, sizing, slashing, etc. 
Ask for Booklet of Formulas 
MONOPOLE OIL 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


You are invited to take advantage of our service. 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N.d. 


Southern Service Centers 
with Stock: 


Greenville. S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Influences Suggest Lower Cotton Levels 





No Statistical Basis, However, for 


Estimating Price Level, Says Dr. Haney 


recent price levels for cotton 

have been sustained only be- 
cause of bad weather conditions. 
In spite of the rather strong old 
crop. statistical position, the 
market has shown an inability 
to respond to bullish news and 
a tendency to sell off on favor- 
able weather developments, Evi- 
dences of continued over-pro- 
duction of cotton textiles in this 
country and continued depressed 
conditions in a number of European 
countries, have weighed upon the mar- 
ket. In addition, the tightness of money 
and the weakness in the stock market 
have had a depressing effect. Tight 
credit here, causes weakness in foreign 
exchanges and tends to reduce foreign 
purchases. 

At this writing, these conditions do 
not seem to be in line for much im- 
provement, and somewhat lower prices 
for cotton and cotton textiles are the 
reasonable expectation. 


Bull Points 


The more important conditions tend- 
ing to support the cotton market may 
be summed up as follows: 

(1) Possible large weevil damage. 

(2) Much cool wet weather in large 
sections of the South, with a consider- 
able flood area. This has meant the 
need of considerable replanting and in 
some sections the fields are weedy and 
the plants sickly. The crop gets a 
rather late start. 

(3) World visible supply of Ameri- 
can cotton 498,000 bales below a year 
ago. Stocks of cotton in the United 
States as of May 1 are reported to be 
4.4 million bales against 5.2 million bales 
a year ago. 

(4) There are indications of a scar- 
city of high-grade staple cotton. 

(5) Mill consumption in April was 
large and mill stocks rather small in 
comparison. 

(6) A little improvement has occur- 


[: BEGINS to look as though 


SUMMARY—COTTON 


1. Under the influence of possibilities of a 
fairly large new crop, reduced exports of late, 
and further over-production of cotton tex- 
tiles, lower cotton prices seem probable. 
present, however, there is no statistical basis 
for estimating the price level. 

2. Yarn and gray goods also are likely to 
work a little lower. 


red in the domestic spinners’ margins 
(replacement basis). Gray goods, until 
recently, at least, have held a little 
better than raw cotton. 

(7) New England fine goods have 
shown a fairly large activity,—but it 
is worth noting that in recent months 
the New England manufacturers have 
been using a good deal of imported 
cotton. 

(8) A heavy 


fabrics continues. 


consumption of tire 


Bear Points 


Among the more important of the 
bearish factors are the following: 


(1) The possibility of a some- 
what larger crop than had been 
anticipated earlier in the sea- 
son. This possibility rests on 
the increase in acreage, the large 
increase in April sales of fer- 
tilizers which has brought the 
total up to about average pro- 
portion, and the more favorable 
weather of late. 

(2) Exports continue to show 
a declining trend, and at this 
writing the total for the season 
is only about 720,000 bales above a 
year ago. 

(3) The condition of European tex- 
tile industries is poor to fair. The spot 
demand in England is barely fair and 
yarn and goods markets inactive. While 
activity continues large in China and 
Japan the stocks of raw cotton there are 
ample and some accumulation of goods 
is reported. 

(4) Replacement margins on gray 
goods are very low and price cutting on 
print cloths, sheetings, etc., is reported. 

(5) There appears to have been a 
decline in wholesale dry goods sales 
and the April figures of the Textile 
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The analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
York University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
appears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


industry from week to week. 


The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. The 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


porary trade sentiment. 
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Peary Reaches 
the North Pole 


Over 20 years ago EBG pioneered in 
the manufacture of Liquid Chlorine 


EBG advanced the science of bleaching to its furthest point when it 


produced the first Liquid Chlorine ever made in this country on a 
commercial seale. 


It was an event. And, to industry, of as much interest as the arrival at 
the North Pole of Commodore Peary, also in 1909. 


E B G has not been content to rest upon its laurels. It has been steadily 
at work adapting the qualities of Liquid Chlorine to the requirements of 
new industries. And the natural advantages of Liquid Chlorine have been 


increased by the technical and general cooperation of the entire EBG 
organization. 





2 a naan 


a 


Main Office: 


VS Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


Plant: 


Niagara Falls,N.Y. PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 
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The first 
pound of 
Liquid 
Chlorine 
produced 
in the 
U. S. A. 
1907 


Merchants Association show a decidedly 
unfavorable trend. 

(6) Even fine goods demand has de- 
clined and stocks are reported to be 
accumulating. Evidently some mills 
have already over-run their markets and 
prices are easier. 

(7) High money rates and rumors 
of financial trouble at some southern 
points. 

Aside from the possibilities of un- 
favorable weevil and weather develop- 
ments as affecting the new crop, the 
balance seems to be somewhat on the 
unfavorable side. The old crop statis- 
tical position is becoming less important 
and even so is not quite as strong as 
it was. 


Position Not So Strong 


While the average monthly domestic 
supply for the balance of the season has 
hardly increased as much as usual at 
this time of year, there has been a 
slight steady increase in the estimated 
domestic carry-over. This is due to a 
decline in exports in recent months. 
Four months ago we estimated the 
probable exports for the season at 8.9 
million bales. Now our estimate is 8.1 
million bales. Meanwhile, our estimate 
of the probable domestic consumption 
continues about unchanged at a little 
over 6.9 million bales. Thus the total 
disappearance is likely to be about 15.1 
million bales. That would leave a do- 
mestic carry-over of a little over 1.7 
million bales, although four months ago 
the figure seemed likely not to exceed 
one million bales. 

Continued backwardness of the Euro- 
pean cotton textile industries, though 
partly offset by activity in Japan and 
China, may bring a downward revision 
in world consumption of American cot- 
ton, particularly as it is fairly certain 
that consumption of foreign cotton has 
gained relatively. However, there is yet 
no definite basis for an estimate, so that 
the figure of 15.2 million bales. still 
stands and that means a low world 
carry-over. 

The upshot of the matter is that the 
old crop position is still strong. It is 
strong enough, if it were the only factor, 
to justify a price of at least 20 cents. 
But even the statistical position is not 
as strong as it was a few months ago, 
and the market is now beginning to 
discount the new crop outlook to a 
greater extent. Here we note that the 
action of the market itself appears to 
be moderately bearish. Spot cotton at 
New York has fallen definitely below 
the 20c. level. The market has failed 
to respond to bullish news. 

Therefore, barring highly unfavorable 
weather developments, it now seems 
that the price is not likely to go to 20c. 
igain. A spell of hot, dry weather in 
June would probably cause a consider- 
ible decline. It is quite impossible, 
however, to make any estimate as to 
the probable price range. 


Over-Production and Low Margins 


_ In April, domestic mill consumption 
ncreased; the average monthly supply 


A 
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Index. 


years=100 for all indexes. 


available for the balance of the crop 
year, considering the season, decreased ; 
the average manufacturer’s margin, 
though low, rose slightly. This situa- 
tion was attended by some strength 
down to May 21, when spot cotton 
reached 19.9c. 

The replacement margins, however, 
are still very low in spite of a decline 
in raw cotton prices, and it should be 
noted that the rather high mill con- 
sumption indicates over-production of 
cotton textiles again. Probably con- 
sumption will soon be curtailed. The 
fact that the market has failed to re- 
spond to an apparently bullish statistical 
position is significant. We must con- 
clude that the weakness of demand, or 
the bullish position of the new crop, or 
both, have become the important fac- 
tors. It now seems doubtful whether 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting 
Alumni Association of Philadel- 
phia, Textile School, June 6 and 7, 
1929. 

Texas Textile Association, An- 
nual Meeting, Waco, Texas, June 
7-8, 1929. 

Eastern Connecticut Mills Asso- 
ciation, Textile Exhibition and 
Style Show, Danielson, Conn., June 
13-15, 1929. 

* Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Annual Outing, 
Manufacturers’ Country Club, Ore- 
land, Pa., June 25, 1929. 

Committee D-13, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
City, N. J., June 25, 1929. 

South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Summer Ses- 
sion, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., June 27-28, 1929. 

National Knitted 
Association, Annual Convention, 
Niagara Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., June 27-28, 1929. 

Southern Textile Association, 
21st Annual Convention, Asheville, 
N. C., July 5-6, 1929. 

National Association 
Engineers, Annual 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 
1929. 

Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 


A.S.T.M., 
Atlantic 


CGuterwear 


of Power 
Convention, 
Sept. 9-13, 
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COTTON YARN BAROMETER: 








Setthetee tty: 





Cotton Yarn Price—TextiLtE Worwtp 


Spindle Hours—Three-month moving average (Dept. of Commerce). 
Yarn Barometer—Based on orders from cotton cloth. 


Average of recent 


prices will again reach the 20c. level, 


at least for several months. 


Yarn and Gray Goods Likely to 


Decline 


Yarn prices, though lower, have held 
fairly well. On a 1921-25 base, our 
yarn index averaged 87.9 in April 
against 88.5 in March and 95.8 a year 
ago. Probably the May average will 
be about 86. 

Thus far the decline in yarn prices 
has been somewhat less than that in 
raw cotton. In April, the domestic 
spinners’ replacement margins showed a 
small gain, and have about held the 
April level during May. We can see 
no probability, however, of any sus- 
tained improvement as long as spindle 
activity continues so high. While no 
large decrease in demand has yet been 
reflected in the margins, the production 
of yarns in general is too large in com- 
parison with the demand. The increase 
in April production may be considered 
unfortunate. 

To be sure, the carded sales yarn re- 
port for April indicated a decreased out- 
put, but even in this case the production 
exceeded the sales, so that unfilled or- 
ders decreased and stocks accumulated. 

It is doubtful if the demand for cot- 
ton yarns is strong enough to allow 
the spinners to get better prices in rela- 
tion to their raw material costs, and we, 
therefore, look for a somewhat lower 
market in June. 

Gray goods prices averaged lower in 
April and declined further in May, 
though the average for the latter month 
is not yet available. On a 1921 base, 
the April index was 97.5, against 99.8 
in March and 99.4 a year ago. 

Our cotton cloth barometer continues 
its downward trend. Wholesale dry 
goods sales, after a spurt in March, have 
probably declined. Certainly the statis- 
tics of the Cotton Textile Merchants’ 
Association are bearish. April sales fell 
off very sharply, although they increased 
in the same month last year, and are far 
below shipments. Accordingly, unfilled 
orders declined. The shipments fell be- 
low production, with the result that 
stocks increased. 

It seems probable that lower goods 
prices are in prospect, though the in- 
determinate position of raw _ cotton 
makes a definite forecast impossible. 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE 





Franklin W. Hobbs, president of the 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence and North 
Adams, Mass., and of the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, was 
the subject of an interesting illustrated 


article in a recent issue of the Boston 
Herald in the column devoted to “Men 
You Ought to Know.” W. Irving 


Bullard, treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers and of 
the E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Danielson, 
Conn., was similarly honored. 


Calvin D. Paige, owner of the former 
Central Mills Co., Southbridge, Mass., 


and an ex-Congressman, quietly ob- 
served his eighty-first birthday anni- 
versary on May 20. 

Wait Talcott, for many years a di- 


rector of the Nelson Knitting Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., and vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Rockford Mitten & Hosiery 
Co., was elected president of the Nelson 
concern last week to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Antes §. 
Ruhl, who had been president of the 
company, with which he was associated 


more than half a century. Mr. Ruhl 
becomes chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. The board created a second 


vice-presidency and elected F. F. Nelson, 
president of the Forest City Knitting 
Co., also of Rockford, one of the vice- 
presidents of the company, serving with 
William H. Ziock. T. J. Floden, treas- 
urer, will assume duties of general man- 
ager also 


P. Ward Eshelman, president of the 
Wilkes Hosiery Mills 30. North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., gave a banquet Sat- 
urday evening, May 18, to a number of 


veteran employes of his plant and 
several invited guests. The banquet 
came just as the new addition to the 


plant has been completed and machines 
are being installed. 


J. A. Phillips, former president of the 
Brilliant Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., Bloom 
field, N. J., and later connected with the 
Interstate Hosiery Mills, Inc., has re 
igned to form his own company. 


5 ie a Kay, head of the Kay W oolen 
Mills, Salem, Ore., and an executive in 
the Oregon Linen Mills, Inc., of that 
city, sailed for Europe May 26 with Mrs. 
Kay for about six weeks abroad. Mr. 


Kay will study problems which confront 
the flax industry in Oregon 


Stat 


Phe ement that Sir James Stuart 
Coats had succeeded his father as direc- 


tor of the British firm of J. & P. Coats, 
which appeared on this page in our 
April 13, 1929, issue was in error. The 
American branch of this company has 


brought this mistake to 


our attention 
It was due to a misunderstanding of a 
newspaper clipping 


upon the 


E. H. Cotten, the first representative 
ot the Charlotte Knitting Co. in the 
State of North Carolina, who about a 
year ago resigned to enter the retail 
200 (3600 ) 


shoe business in Charlotte, has sold out 
his interests in the shoe store, and 
taken up his old line with the Charlotte 
Knitting Co., covering his former ter- 
ritory. 


W. M. McLaurine, of Charlotte, N. C., 
secretary of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, delivered an ad- 
dress recently before a meeting of the 
club women of York County, S. C., deal- 
ing with the use of cotton fabrics. 


William A. Mitchell, treasurer and 
general manager of the Houston (Tex.) 
Textile Mills and formerly agent of the 
Massachusetts Mills, Lowell, Mass., is 
the subject of a biographical sketch in 
the current issue of Factory & Industrial 
Management, in which he is referred to 
as “A New Englander Goes to Texas 
Via China.” 


R. C. Wilson, general manager of the 
Graziers Cooperative Shearing Co., Ltd., 
Sidney, Australia, visited the Boston 
wool trade the past week, being enter- 
tained by Secretary F. Nathaniel Per- 
kins of the Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation, and also visited the Boston of- 
fices of TEXTILE Wor vp. 


David Cockburn has resigned his po- 
sition as designer for the Bellingham 
Woolen Co., Uxbridge, Mass., to accept 


a similar one with the Wakefield (R. I.) 
Textile Co., Inc. 


Horace Haslett, British representative 
of the Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. Associates, 
returned to this country on the SS. 
“Cedric” at Boston on May 20. 


Twenty-two operating executives of 
the Cliffside (N. C.) Mills and the 
Haynes Mills, Avondale, N. C., a branch 
of the Cliffside Mills, visited the Cone 
mills, Greensboro, N. C., May 16. Fol- 
lowing an address of welcome by Pres- 
ident J. W. Cone, of the Proximity Mfg. 
Co., Greensboro, N. C., and a response 
by M. Hendrick, general superintendent 
of the Cliffside and Haynes plants, a 
fried chicken supper was served. 


J. F. Gambrill, with headquarters in 
New York, will retire as general sales 
manager for the Chatham Mfg. Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., effective July 1, 
it was announced by the company. 
Thomas J. Sheehe will succeed him, and 
C. W. Poor, will become assistant sales 
manager. 


C. C. Wintermute, sales manager for 
the Pendleton (Ore.) Woolen Mills, 
manufacturers of blankets, steamer 
shawls and Indian robes, recently re- 
turned from a five weeks visit, spending 
some time in Texas, New Mexico, and 





The Bradford Durfee Textile School Quartette, of Fall River, Mass., which was 
organized somewhat more than a year ago, has recently expanded to the 
proportions of a double quartette, as pictured above, due to the interest that 


the original members have taken in the organization. 


The octette will be heard 


during the events in connection with the twenty-fifth anniversary of the school 
which is being observed at commencement this week. 


Those in the photograph, reading from left to right, are: 


seated—Alfred Higgins, 


Head, Designing Dept., first tenor; Harry Jackson, Instructor, Textile Continu- 
ation School, director; John J. Crawford, Machine Shop Instructor, second 


tenor; John Norman, Head, Weaving Dept., second bass; William A. 
Head Carding and Spinning Dept., first bass. 


Standing—John W. Ferguson, 


Evening Instructor, 


Goss, 


Textile School, first tenor; 


William H. Wilson, Evening Instructor, Textile School, second tenor; Fred 
Holt, Evening Instructor, Textile School, first bass; Ralph B. Smith, Evening 
Instructor, Textile School, second bass. 
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\rizona. He also visited the Eureka 
(Cal.) Woolen Mills, which are under 
the same ownership as the Pendleton 
nulls. 


L. P. Duncan, superintendent of the 
Inman (S. C.) Mills, addressed the 
inembers of the Inman Lions Club at 
their semi-annual meeting on May 21. 


At a recent meeting of the superin- 
tendents and overseers of the Pepperell 
\Mitg. Co., Biddeford, Me., plant, Howard 
R. Whitehead, agent, made an interest- 
ng announcement. He said: “This 
company stands ready to pay cash 
awards for worth while ideas or inven- 
tions that will assist us in any way in 
doing our jobs in the mill. If an em- 
ploye can show us a simpler way of 
doing his work with as good or better 
results we want him to know that we 
appreciate it. Any mechanical invention, 
-uch as a device or appliance for a ma- 
chine, that would eliminate waste or 
icrease production should be brought 
to light. There may be occasions when 
the company can assist an employe in 


getting patent rights and royalties.” An 
investigating committee has been ap- 
pointed to work with Mr. Whitehead. 


[t is suggested that ideas be written out 
and submited, but if an employe has 
something in mind hard to describe, all 
he needs to do is fill out a coupon blank 
and - plan will promptly be investi- 
gated. 


L. H. Pritchard, resident engineer of 
Lockwood Greene & Co., Charlotte, 
\. C., has arrived in Rock Hill, S. C., to 
supervise the construction of the 
$2,000,000 finishing plant of the Rock 
Hill Printing & Finishing Co., contract 
for the building of which was recently 
let to the Brown-Harry Construction 
Co., Gastonia, N. C. The contractors 
have already begun preliminary work on 
the project. 


Floyd C. Todd, mill supply agent, has 
purchased an interest in the Gastonia 
(N. C.) Belting Co., and will become 
sales manager of the plant, with head- 
quarters in Gastonia. 


John T. Hunter, for the past six years 
superintendent of the weaving depart- 
ment of mill, No. 2 of the Lancaster 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills, has resigned on 
account of ill’ health, and will spend 
several months at Antioch, S. C., re- 
cuperating. 


E. Gordon Thatcher recently resigned 
as superintendent of the Fall River 
(Mass.) Bleachery to accept the man- 
iwement of a stock brokerage house in 

s home city. He had been identified 
with the bleachery for the past 26 years 

d for the past six years as its super- 

tendent. The latter position is now 
lled by Frank E. Arnzen, formerly as- 

stant superintendent at the plant. 


Walter Paige, superintendent of the 
\laverick Mills, East Boston, Mass., has 
en appointed general manager of the 

rk Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., succeeding 

e late Earl L. Richards, and will enter 

on his new duties June 3. Mr. Paige 

is formerly superintendent of the Page 

Itz. Co., New Bedford, Mass., and 
rior to that with the Wampanoag Mills, 

ill River, Mass. 





Dr... 
English Artificial Cotton Production & 
Marketing Corp., who has lately been 
visiting in this country. 


J. Hedley-Thornton, head of the 


Charles F. Turner, who for several 
months has been in charge of the Be- 
daux department of the mills operated 
in Thomaston and Barnesville by the 
Hightower interests, is now superin- 
tendent of the Peerless Cotton Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga. Prior to his connec- 
tion with the Thomaston and Barnes- 
ville mills, he was superintendent of the 
Georgia Mfg. Co., Whitehall, Ga. 


James O. Cobb, son of F. Gordon 
Cobb, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills, has been made manager of the 
Greenville, S. C., office of the General 
Supply Co., Danielson, Conn. 


R. Millwood Mathews, who for sev- 
eral years has been superintendent of 
the Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, 
Ga., has become associated with the 
Martha Mills, tire fabric plant at 
Thomaston, recently acquired by the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. A. T. Mathews is general man- 
ager and J. C. Edwards is superintendent 
of the Martha plant. R. Millwood 
Mathews will be associated with the 
personnel and village departments. 


Clinton M. Powell, for 16 years su- 
perintendent of the Cabarrus Cotton 
Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., has resigned 
to accept a position with the Whitin 
Machine Works, with headquarters ct 
Atlanta, Ga. 


H. Wadsworth Crawford, superin- 
tendent of the Stevens Linen Works, 
Webster, Mass., has been promoted as 
agent to succeed his father, John M. 
Crawford, whe died on May 12. 


Sherman L. Whipple, Jr., president 


and general manager of the Chilton Co., 
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and H. Wadsworth Crawford, agent for 
the Stevens Linen Works, both of Web- 


ster, Mass., have been elected directors 
of the First National Bank of that 
town. 


John A. Johnston, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Shaw Stocking Co., 
Lowell, Mass., has become general pro- 
duction manager of the Contoocook Ho- 


siery Mills, Hillsboro, N. H. 


John T. Hunter, night superintendent 


of weaving at mill No. 2, Lancaster 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills, has resigned on 
account of ill health 





Textile Analysis Course 


Summer Instruction at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology 


A course in textile technical analysis 
will be offered at the Textile Labora 
tory, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass., this summet 
The work will comprise a series of 30 
lectures, illustrated with numerous lan- 
tern slides and experiments, supple- 
mented with laboratory work as pre- 
paration, if desired. 


The course covers the method tor 
determining the important physical 
properties of fiber, yarn, and_ tabric, 
among which may be mentioned 


strength, stretch, porosity, abrasive re- 
sistance, twist, crimp, moisture regain, 
etc., as well as the structure of yarns 
and fabrics. Ten lectures will be de- 
voted to the application of microscopical 
equipment to textiles, and the apparatus 
required will be seen in actual operation. 

The lectures may be taken by any 
reasonable number of students, but the 
optional laboratory preparation ts limited 
to not more than six. It is felt that 
such a course will be of interest and 
importance to many engaged in various 
branches of industry, and in order that 
the work may be planned efficiently and 
the size of the class estimated, it will be 
desirable for those interested to file ap 
plication with the Textile Laboratory as 
soon as possible. The work will not 
require the type of preparation neces- 
sary for the regular Institute require- 
ments, but is open to anyone interested 
The course is scheduled to begin July | 
and continue to July 22, with two 
lectures per day except Saturday. The 
tuition is $30. The course is in charge 
of E. R. Schwarz, Textile Laboratory, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Cotton Goods Bids Wanted 
By Army 


PHILADELPHIA.—Depot Quartermas- 
ter, U. S. Army, 2lst and Oregon Ave., 
will receive proposals June 6 to supply 
them with 49,614 yds., unbleached cot- 
ton drill, 36% wide to conform with 
specifications 6-138 and 69,323 yds., 
bleached cotton duck, 284” wide, 65 to 
7 ozs., to conform with specifications 


6-123. 


(3593) 
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Why Place the Blame 


on the wrong person for uneven dyeing, streaked 
goods, and rancid smelling cloth? 


There would be no reason for complaint if the 


Vvandol 





Textile Alkalies 
were used for scouring purposes. 


These special purpose alkalies are so perfectly solu- 
ble, rinse so thoroughly, and so completely emulsify 
greases that the perfect scouring of piece goods is 
a dependable operation. 


As a result, sweet smelling cloth, uniformity of 
dyeing, and the elimination of streaks, always fol- 
lows the harmless but positive action of these spec- 
ial purpose alkalies. 


Ask your supply man or 


write 





The J. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
Wvandotte, Michigan 
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New MACHINERY & PROCESSES 





Extended Use of Cone System 


Adapted to Twisting Cotton or W orsted 


and Preparing Worsted 


A FEW years ago the high-speed 
4 warping of cotton yarn was given 
great impetus by the introduction of 
the over-end creel, by means of which 
arn could be drawn from stationary 
cones. The Universal Winding Co., 
Koston, Mass., now announces that the 
ime system is to be adapted to the 
twisting of cotton or worsted and to 
the section beaming or jack spooling of 
worsted. The chief advantages in these 
new applications are claimed to be a 
echanical inspection made possible by 
the winding process, unstrained yarn 
drawn at uniform tension, greater speed, 
greater production, and reduced labor. 
In the case of twisting, the point is espe- 
ally stressed that it is more desirable 


Fig. 1. Gate Slub Catcher and Finger 
Tension on No. 60 GF Winder 





nspect and clear the yarn in the 
ngle than in the ply. Inspection in 
the single eliminates the close proximity 
knots in the ply, and prevents one 
irve knot being tied of all the plied 
ends together. Two new slub catchers 
recently been developed for this 
pection work. 


Slub Catchers 


One of the slub catchers, known as 
the gate type, 1s shown in Fig. 1. It ts 
own in use on a No. 60 winder, but 
also be applied to a No. 90 winder. 
gates are set a certain adjustable 
nce apart and are so constructed 
they will close tightly and break the 
when a slub attempts to pass 








Warps 


through them. In the photograph the 
gates appear as two small horns or 
wings just above the tension device with 
its five porcelain fingers. In_ reality 
these gates are kept slightly open toward 
the oncoming varn by gravity as long 
as even varn is passing through. Any 
slub in the varn strikes against the 
edges of the gates and drags them to- 
gether. 

The other clearer is shown in Fig. 2, 
and is known as the Marsh Grundy 
type. It consists of two conical frustum 
rollers mounted on two parallel shafts 
which run the length of the frame. 
These rollers are revolving slowly 
toward each other in order that they 
mav free themselves of foreign matter. 
As may be seen in the illustration, in 
each set of two rollers the frustums taper 
toward each other to provide guidance 
in threading the yarn. The distance be- 
tween frustums for the passage of the 
threads is set by micrometer adjustments 
at the ends of the shafts. On a side of 
48 spindles, 24 are adjusted from each 
end of the frame. 

For the best working of varn clearers, 
the Universal Winding Co. recommends 
a speed of from 300 to 330 vd. per 
minute for worsted, and not 400 


> 
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Fig. 2. Marsh Grundy Clearer and Finger 


Tension on No. 60 GF Winder 


vd. per minute speed for cotton varn. 

The finger tension shown in_ both 
illustrations of winders. is commonly em- 
ploved for worsted. A disc type of 
tension is preferred for cotton. 


Twisting Cotton or Worsted 


The over-end cone creel for worsted 
or cotton twisting is shown in use in 
Fig. 3. In both cases the yarn is pulled 
with uniform tension from stationary 
packages without strain or stress. In 
the case of a rolling package, the diam- 
eter is constantly .decreasing and the 
tension is correspondingly 
No breakage is experienced on the 
twisters, it is claimed, because of the 
mechanical inspection in the previous 


increasing. 





Twisters Equipped with Over-End Cone Supply 
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ARNOLD, 


Providence, R. I. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charlotte, N. C. 





HOFFMAN & CoO. 


Established 1815 Inc. 





(@ Importers and manufacturers of 
Specialties for Sizing, Softening, 
Weighting and Finishing Yarn, 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 
Fabrics. 

@ We are glad to furnish practical 
men to solve any problem in sizing, 
softening, finishing or weighting 
any yarn or fabric. We are con- 
stantly in touch with the best 
European methods of securing the 
newest finishes and have unequaled 
facilities for supplying any articles 
used in softening, weighting or 
finishing any material. 


@ Inquiries solicited and formulas 
for obtaining any finish cheerfully 
furnished. 
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Fig. 4 





nding. There is less risk of wrong ply. 
In the case of worsted twisting, the 
efficiency is said to be increased from 
k2°00 to 9400. Whereas tormerly a girl 
could tend 100 spindles when twisting 
trom a worsted spinning bobbin, on the 
system she can tend 400. The 
vorsted cones vary from 5 to 7 in. in 
diameter, depending upon the gauge of 
the twister. These cones will hold from 
2) to 3 Ib. of 32s single, and will last 
n the creel seven days. 

n the case of cotton twisting, a cone 
eight inches in diameter will hold 34 
1 will last in the twister creel three 


cone 


and 


eeks. On the Saco-Lowell twister 
hich has a 34-in. ring, is of 5-in. 


vauge, and uses a 9-in. bobbin, doffing 
i be necessary every 27 hours, and 
© tenders can take care of 1,800 

pindles. A double pigtail can be used 

n the creel for additional tension in the 
se of hard-twisted yarn. 


Jack Spooling and Beaming 


in the worsted industry the cone sys- 
tem has now been extended to section 
beaming and jack spooling. The creel 
both of these cases is of the “maga- 
ne’ type. In Fig. + is shown a maga- 
ne creel behind a new high-speed jack 
pooler. The creel is similar to that 
ed in cotton warping. It is so de- 
ened that the end from the bottom 
each cone in action is tied to the 
d at the top of a reserve cone, so 
at when one cone is exhausted the 
rn runs immediately from the reserve 
wkage. The empty cone is then re- 
aced by a full cone, which is tied to 
e bottom of the cone then in action. 
ie yarn is drawn over the end of the 
aulonary cone, and is consequently not 
injected to the varying tension of a 
lling package, which has a constantly 
vecreasing diameter. 





Magazine Creel and High-Speed Jack Spooler 


The improved quality of the warp re- 
sulting from the yarn inspection previ- 
ous to the jack spooling or section beam- 
ing and to the more uniform and re- 
duced tension in these operations them- 
selves is claimed to improve the eth- 
ciency in the worsted weave room by, 
in some cases, as much as 10%. An 
inspection of the ply yarn is permitted at 
jack spooling, as explained later. 


The new high-speed jack spooler 
shown in Fig. 4 was developed by the 
Davis & Furber Machine Co., No. 


Andover, Mass. 


It is equipped with a 
grooved drum 


for precise lay of the 


varn. It may be run as high as 400 
vds. per minute when inspection of the 
ply varn is not attempted during the 


process. With semi-inspection, it may 
be run at 200 yds. per minute. 


Inspection of Ply 


When inspection of ply is wa 
creel is constructed with the top 
ing down toward the front. The varn 
is drawn out of the back of the creel, 
brought up to the top, and led down over 
a long inspection board to the jack 
spooler. The efficiency of the process 
when inspection is employed is about 
70%. One girl is required to one jack 
spooler, and one girl to six creels. One 
jack spool will hold 350 Ib. A produc- 
tion of 2,000 Ib. per week can be at- 
tauned on 2/32s yarn. Without inspec- 
tion one girl can operate 
spooler fronts; and one girl can, as in 
the case of inspection, operate six creels, 


Work 


For large worsted section-beam work 
a wider magazine creel than for cotton 
warping is used. With 600 ends of 
2/32s yarns, the beamer can operate at 
330 yd. per minute and give a produc- 
tion of 40,000 Ib. per week. With single 


~ 
oa 
re 


two. jack- 


Section-Beam 
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section beamet 
per minute or 


varn, the 
75. yd. 


can opcrate at 
36,000 


vd. per 
lay. 





**Deion” Linestarters 


New Contactor Proves to Be Effi- 
cient Are-Rupturing Device 


Increased safety, economy, and rat- 
ing on Class 11-200 linestarters, due 
he use of “Deion” contactors, is the 
atest development of the Westinghouse 


Electric and Mig. Co., in the linestarter 


> 
eld 


the 


etfec 
confines, 

are quickly 
flash and attendant 


does it 


This “Deion” contactor is an 


' 


tive arc-rupturing device. It 
divides, and smothers the 
ithout the usual 


scattering of flame. 


Not only 















Linestarter Embodying Deion Principle 


provide safety to the operator but it 
also permits a small enclosure and the 
consequent decrease in the overall 
of the starter. The are is 


$12 e 
ruptured so 


fast, and with so little fire, that the life 
of the contact and arc-chute is mate- 
rially increased. 

These contacts «are guaranteed to 


rupture from 12 to 16 times their nor- 
mal current carrying capacity at rated 
voltage under the most severe operat- 
ing conditions of low power-tactor and 
sustained voltage. 

The “Deion” contactors are an appli- 
cation of a fundamentally new invention 
of Dr. Slepian, Westinghouse engineer. 
During operation the following sequence 
takes place: (1). The are, resulting 
from opening the circuit, is drawn in 
air. (2). Blown into the deionizing 





chamber by a magnetic field. (3). 
The original are is broken up into 


many short ares. (+). Each short are 
is magnetically rotated to extinction. 
(5). Complete deionization occurs, as 
the line current passes through 
and the circuit is broken. 


zero, 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


DETECTOR for automatic looms, Filling, 
1,711,597. T. F. Hagarty, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 


(Continued on 


Page <lé) 
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BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


Starch 


HESE starches are manufactured by care- 

fully controlled and standardized methods. 
Purity and uniformity are guaranteed. Economy 
and efficiency are proved by the constantly in- 
creasing number of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory results by 
using our starches especially selected for their 
conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon intelligent 
investigation of each individual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place New York City 
Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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UESTIONS AND ANSWER 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 








Dyeing and Finishing 
Elastic Webbing 
Technical 
Is there a machine on the market by 
means of which we can dye elastic web- 


Editor : 


bing ? The 


goods are in continuous 
lengths, and 14 in. or less in width. It is 
likely, too, that an attachment could be 
secured to work with a regular elastic 


finishing machine, having a series of drying 
rolls. We shall appreciate whatever in- 
formation you have available. (6829) 

We know of no machine on the mar- 
ket by means of which elastic webbing 
may be dyed in conjunction with the 
process of finishing. Nor are we in- 
clined to consider the suggestion with 
much enthusiasm. Most of this type of 
material is dyed light shades, which re- 
quire a bleached bottom, and the dif- 
ferent soaps, acids, and chemicals neces- 
sary to this process would be ruinous to 
the rubber. 

However, we know of one manufac- 
turer who has rigged up an auniliary 
dye tank in conjunction with an upright 
finishing machine, and is tinting some of 
his elastic webbing just before it enters 
the starch bath. But in this case the 
material is already bleached, overcoming 
most of the objections stated above, and 
of course is quite receptive to the dye- 
stuff. The material is not dried between 
the dye tank and the starch tank. The 
dyebath is held at one temperature and 
is kept in constant. circulation between 
the dye tank and a larger reservoir of 
liquor so that the bath will not be too 
soon exhausted. This manufacturer de- 
clares the experiment a suecess. 

* * * 


Shiners in Rayon Taffeta 
Technical Editor : 

Enclosed you will find a piece of rayon 
taffeta. We would appreciate your advis- 
ing us the cause of the stripe running 
through, which appears as a shiner. For 
the warp of this the manufacturer used 
150-denier viscose, and for the filling 150- 
denier viscose, 60 filament. We would like 
to know whether these shiners are caused 
by poor filling yarn, or poor mechanical 
adjustment of the loom. If it is poor fill- 
ing yarn, can you determine for use 
whether they used for the filling all 60 
filament or otherwise ? (6828 ) 

A close inspection of the selvages 
shows conclusive evidence that exces- 
sive tension in the shuttle was used 
when weaving. The outside lines of the 


selvages are very uneven. They clearly 
show that the friction, or tension, in the 
shuttle retarded the 
filling. The filling used is all of the 
multi-filament type. Correcting the ten- 
sion or friction in the shuttle and setting 
the harnesses to close on the pick when 
the reed is about three-quarters of an 
inch from the fell of the cloth should 
remedy the trouble. 


free passage of the 


Equipment for 
Rayon Underwear 


Technical Editor: 

Will you be kind enough to furnish us 
with the following information in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of rayon under- 
wear. We intend to commence making this 
line in addition to the cotton underwear we 
are now making, and propose to buy about 
three or four Wildman machines. What 
gauge and sizes do you recommend _ for 
making women’s and children’s bloomers ; 
also men’s underpants? After the goods 
are knit, what plant do* you recommend, 
giving full particulars of plant required 
for scouring, bleaching, drying, 
dyeing ? 


The Wildman Mfg. 


pressing, 
(6830) 


Co. usually sup- 


ply 28-cut machines for making the 
rayon fabric. For children’s, women’s, 
and men’s underwear, the sizes run 
from 12 in. to 24 in. in diameter. Just 


what size this inquirer would need they 
could not tell without seeing samples of 
his garments, but the fabric is usually 
finished 2 in. wider in the tube than the 
diameter ‘of the machine. From this the 
inquirer should be able to figure the 
size of machines needed for making his 
garments. 

For scouring, bleaching, dyeing, dry- 
ing, and pressing of rayon knit cloth, 
we would recommend that you buy as 
many string dyeing machines as your 
production warrants. It is well to have 
at least three machines to start with, 
one for bleach work, one for light and 
medium shades, and one for dark shades. 
If you do not intend doing dark shades, 
a machine tor this class may be elimi- 
nated. 

Your scouring can be done in your 
dyeing machines. This, as you know, 
is the first operation in processing. If 
you are running light shades, such as 
pink, peach, etc., and your rayon cloth 
is not already bleached, you can give a 
light bleach as your next step after 


scouring. Dyeing follows. It is well 
if you have a call for much white work 
to keep one machine for this, as sug- 
gested above. Some textile mills have 
their machines monel-metal lined. This 
is an excellent plan. Good cypress ma- 
chines, made very smooth, are working 
with entire satisfaction. 

After the cloth is dyed and extracted, 
there are two methods of drying that 
may be followed: One is the enclosed 
endless chain dryer; the other is the pipe 
dryer, where the cloth is pulled on a 
pipe and then run off on a_ take-up 
roller, the hot air coming out through 
the end of the pipe and drying the cloth. 
3oth methods are largely used, and 
should be looked into. 

There are many machines for condi- 
tioning or pressing the cloth after it 
comes from the dryer. All seem to work 
satisfactorily, and their merits should 
be studied. The one which seems to 
fit your particular needs should be used 
in your plant. 


a 


Denier of Boiled-Off Silk Yarn 


Technical Editor : 

Will you kindly tell us the method used 
in finding the denier of boiled-off silk 
yarn? (6824) 

Make a reeling of 450 meters and 
weigh same on a gram, grain, or denier 
scale, and you will be able to obtain 
the denier size in the boiled-off state 
of silk yarn. If, however, you wish to 
know the denier size in the grege from 
boiled-off yarn, it will be necessary to 
know the country of origin and the 
color, in order that you may apply the 
proper sericin content. If it is thrown 
silk, you will have to add on the soap 
and oil content to obtain the denier 
size. If you wish to know the raw- 
denier size of a boiled-off thrown yarn, 
it will be necessary, after determining 
the boiled-off denier size, to add the 
gum or sericin per cent, and deduct the 
per cent of take-up in throwing. 


* * * 
Shadow Marks in Crepe 


Technical Editor : 

We are enclosing a sample of pure dye 
crepe. By looking at the piece in a certain 
light you will notice that there are shadow 
marks running across it, about the width ot 


1 in. We get these marks every once in 





the best of our ability, questions 


of damage to material, a sample 
answers can be given which will be of 
to the correspondent and to others in 
pertaining to textile processes, 
of management, the markets, etc. 
any. legitimate discussion on 


the 


the 


In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
pertaining to 
received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 
should give the fullest information and data possible. 
should be 
immediate technical 
same 
machinery improvements, methods 
, are especially invited as well as 
views expressed. 
must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


textile matters 
Inquiries 
In the 
sent. In this 


seeking information 
case 
way 
value 
Inquiries 


involves expensive 


is incurred. 
line. 


that the name be 


All inquiries 
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publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 
on technical 
If the question is not of general interest 
investigation, a 
be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before any expense 


The identity of those 
will not be disclosed 
to textile readers and 
covering the cost may 


subjects 


charge 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by 
the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a request 
withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to 
the Technical Editor, TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver's Friend 


It boils thin — it penetrates the warps — increases breaking strength and carries the weight 
into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other foreign matter, it gives a 
bleach and finish to the goods that you can get from no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the market. It 
means satisfied help and 100‘%, production. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: DANIEL H. WALLACE, Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville. S. C. L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 












A lubricant that proves 


more efficient than tallow— 





“Watch HAT’S claiming a good deal . . . . but try Victrolyn in 


your own slasher. See if it doesn’t give your warps a new 

the smoothness, a new suppleness. Notice if this modern lubricant 
doesn’t make them run along easier in the size solution 

W eaving” and materially decrease the number of breaks in the yarn 








You need use such a small quantity of Victrolyn—only 5 pounds 

— to every 300 gallons of size—that it’s bound to prove econom- 

a ical. Then too, it’s concentrated . . . practically moisture-free 

- . » you buy lubricant, not water. No wonder so many mills 

have adopted Victrolyn as their standard sizing help . . . no 
wonder they are profiting by it! 








Bosson & Lane | | : 

ON & ANE So we suggest that you write us for a 10-gallon can of 

Works and Office: Atlantic, Mass. Victrolyn to mix with your sizing solution. If you are 

i thls Uae acon not entirely satisfied, you can return the unused por- 
Soluble Oils Monoline Oil tion at our expense. That’s a fair trial. Write. 
Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil 


Soluble Grease Para Soap Oil 


Bleachers’ Bluings q °® G ( 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds See i ee 
for All Textiles ae a 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 





a while and are at a loss to understand 
what causes them. We are sure that the 
ropes are slipping exact. We have taken 
the looms apart and have looked for every- 
thing imaginable which could cause the 
trouble, but without results. Would you 
be kind enough to let us know what, in 
your opinion, we could look for. (6833) 

The sample reached us badly wrinkled 
and though we have examined it in 
every light and at every angle, we can- 
not see the shadow marks referred to. 
We can, however, see in a certain light 
a series of lines across, very close to- 
gether, which are caused by the ditfer- 
ent twists of left and right. We do not 
believe this is the detect referred to, 
as it is more or less prevalent in all 
crepes, owing to the natural difference 
in tension between the left and right 
twist. A defect of this kind often dis- 
appears when the goods lie awhile or 
are handled, and if it is not caused by 
a rope let-off, it may possibly be caused 
by soggy warps, uneven power, or poor 
quilling. Though we cannot see the 
detect, the inquirer states that it is at 
‘_in. intervals, which would lead us to 
suggest that the entire take-up arrange- 
ment on the loom should be caretullly 
inspected. A defect of this kind ts 
sometimes caused by the friction pads 
on the take-up roll being too tight, 
which will give this effect as they slip 
back with a jerky motion. 


* * * 


Holes in Rayon Fabric 
After Dyeing 


Technical Editor: 

[ am sending you herewith sample of 
knitted fabric with which we have trouble 
with holes after dyeing. There do not 
appear to be any holes in the fabric as it 
comes from the knitting machine, and we 
are wondering if the cause of the difficulty 
is the processes connected with the dyeing 
and finishing. We shall appreciate any 
suggestions that you can make. (6822) 

These holes appear to be due to the 
cloth coming in contact with rough parts 
somewhere in the processes of scouring, 
dyeing, or drying. These are not holes 
due to poor yarn, or yarn cut in knit- 
ting, but are a distince type. The cloth 
inder the glass shows broken filaments 
in the tabric between the holes, as 
though the cloth was passing over rough 
places or being pinched. I would sug- 
gest a thorough check-up of all equip- 
ment, making certain that all rough 
parts are eliminated, and then follow the 
cloth through, inspecting a few rolls 
itter each operation, until the source 
ot the trouble is found. 


* * * 


Economy of Covering 
Steam Pipes 


Cechnical Editor : 
Would you consider it profitable and 
momical to cover 6-in. steel steam pipes, 
1) ft. long, carrying 5 lb. of steam through 
ull buildings maintained at room tem- 
perature? (6835) 


It certainly is profitable and _ eco- 
nomical to cover pipes such 4s are men- 
tioned in the inquiry. With such a 
line uncovered there would be radia- 
tion and condensation. Radiation would 
waste heat and condensation very prob- 
ably would affect the processes in which 
the steam was used. Sometimes steam 
lines are left bare so that they will heat 
or help to heat mill rooms. This is a 
very poor arrangement for the process 
steam lines are generally in the wrong 
place for heating, and of course the 
condensation affects the processes. It 
is much better to cover all process steam 
lines and make other heating arrange- 
ments. 


* * x 


Machine for RI Rib 


Technical Editor: 

Can you give me any information as to 
what an RI rib is? Also what type otf 
machine it is made on? Any information 
you can give will be greatly appreciated. 

(6834) 

The symbol “RI” is used by manu- 
facturers of fully automatic seamless 
rib knitting machines. It indicates that 
the machine will knit a stocking having 
a ribbed instep. These machines begin 
the stocking at the toe. The first set 
of dial needles knits ribs in the top of 
the foot, usually 4 and 1, 6 and 1, or 8 
and 1 ribs. About 12 courses above 
the heels the second set of dial needles 
completes the rib around the stocking, 
and when the top of the leg is reached 
a third set of dial needles changes the 
rib to 2 and 1 for the welt to give the 
elasticity desired over the knee. 

Both Scott & Williams, Inc., Laconia, 
N. H., and the Acme Knitting Machine 
& Needle Co., Franklin, N. H., build 
machines of this type, and they will be 
glad to furnish you with catalogs of 
their machines and samples of the work 
they will knit. 


* * * 


Construction of Knit Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a sample of a knitted 
cloth and would appreciate your advising 
us what size yarn was used in its manu- 
facture. Please state whether the fabric 
was made on a circular or a flat knitting 
machine, advising us the cut of the machine, 
if possible. (6805 ) 

An attempt to ravel this sample im- 
mediately proved that it was not filling- 
knit fabric from a circular machine but 
was a warp-knit fabric made on a flat 
machine. (The horizontal bars would 
lead one to surmise this without in- 
vestigation. ) 

The fabric to have about 40 
wales per inch, but as there are various 
possibilities of shrinkage in finishing 
such fabrics, it is difficult to give an 
idea of the needles per inch. However, 
our suggestion would be to try some- 
thing like 28 needles per inch. Even 
then, considerable experimenting will be 
necessary to get the proper warp tension. 


seems 
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Usually warp-knit fabrics cannot be 
raveled easily enough to get yarns suit- 
able for determining the counts. In 
this case, with considerable patience, 300 
ins. of yarn in good condition was ob- 
tained. This could not have been done 
except that this fabric was knitted trom 
one warp and so had less of the inter- 
locking of yarns than the usual fabric 
of warp-knit construction. The 300 ins. 
weighed .120 gms. This is equivalent to 
142 denier. Inasmuch as this yarn proves 
to be rayon, the denier was probably 
intended for 150. 

This tabric was probably made on the 
type of machine used for tricot glove 
silk, with one warp. The traverse steps 
over three times and back three times. 
Each step laps back of one needle and 
front of one. 


Crepy Effect in Fine 
Silk Stocking 


Technical Fdit rr: 

I am enclosing one 4-thread all-over silk, 
45-gauge, full-tashioned stocking, which 
you will notice is very sleazy. It has a 
good number of crepy designs, both in the 
garter welt and in the boot of the stocking. 
I would appreciate it very much if you 
would give me information as to whether 
this sleaziness was caused by knitting, or 


is the result of handling, either in the 
boiling-off or dyeing operations. From the 
tests we have made, we are inclined to 


believe that this sleaziness is more the re- 
sult of dyeing and finishing than of knit- 
ting. We would be glad to hear from you 
as to what could possibly bring about this 
sleaziness in the dyeing operation. 


(6831) 


The basic trouble in this is probably 
that 4-thread silk is fine for a 45- 
gauge machine. No one would have 
considered using so fine a yarn, even 
in this gauge, until the vogue for chiffon 
stockings developed. Because of this 
fineness, the loops are not supported 
by adjacent loops as in normal fabrics 
and so can readily be inclined to one 
side or the other. 

Another factor may be allowing 
stockings to get unevenly dried out be- 
fore boarding, so that some sections 
may be too dry for good results in 
boarding. 

Still another factor is the possibility 
of the boards being wide for the stock- 
ing. It must be remembered that when 
a fine yarn and tight stitch are used, 
the fabric is narrower than normal and 
boarding to the usual width stretches 
the fabric across the wales too much, 
which may readily result in distorting 
the position of the wales. 

As this is probably an ingrain stock- 
ing, the question of uneven gum con- 
tent can be passed over. However, 
uneven moisture content of the yarns 
used in knitting may be a contributing 
factor. 

If on cones, the ends will dry out 
more than the center, which may help 
in producing this trouble. 
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Spring Needle Underwear Machine 
with Automatic Take-up 


This machine is made in sizes from 13 
in. to 26 in. in diameter of any desired 
gauge, the number of feeds depending on 
the eize of cylinders. Also built in sizes 
from 2% in. to 32 in. in diameter for 
the production of a great variety of 
fabrics. 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, 
the stockinet, eiderdown and astrachan 
feede are superior to any on the market. 
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ESTABLISHED 1870 





INCORPORATED 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 
CRANE Spring and Latch 


NEEDLE KNITTING 
MACHINERY 


Seme Crane Features: 


Patent removable hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can 
be fitted to 20 in. and 32 in. 


frames 


and 


are 


specially 


adapted for making fine Jersey 
Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for 


knitting collarettes. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and 
the Best Are None Too Good.”— 


OUR MOTTO 


Let Us Send You Further Facts 


CRANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Lakeport, New Hampshire 


PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 


UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling 
Spoolers for Doubling two, three or more ends 
into one; Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, 


Skein or Bobbin. 


Ring Dresser, Spooler and 


Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler Guides, 


Bolsters and Steps 
Short. Notics. 


Made and Repaired at 


GEO. W. PAYNE Co. 


(Est. 1865, Ine. 


1903) 


Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres 


CLINTON F 


PAYNE 


Sec’y and Treas. 




















NEEDLES and MACHINES — 


of RECOGNIZED QUALITY and WORTH are the 





Improved 
Colored Plain Striper 


Automatie 3- 


Made in sizes from 7% tn. to 
205% in. inclusive, of any de- 
sired gauge; these measure- 
ments being back to back of 
cylinder needles The fabrics 
from this machine are used for 
bathing suits, theatricals and 
athletic goods. These machines 
are second to none on the mar- 
ket The Crawford stop-motion 
is applied when requested 





ACME PRODUCTS 


made for SERVICE in the KNITTING ROOM 


Revolving Cams 


Ask those who use them. 





Revolving Needles 


—— See Also—— 
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Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 






MILL NEWS 


+4 
COTTON 


Vew Construction and Additions 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., 
plans to build an addition to the present 
plant, with 20,000 spindles and 500, 
looms. The new plant is expected to be 
finished by Oct. 1. D. S. Cook, agent 
of the plant, stated that it was probable 
an addition to the bleachery and dye 
works at Lewiston, Me., would be made 
soon, 


Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., of the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., have 
awarded the general contract for the 
erection of their new addition to the 
Batson-Cook Co., West Point, Ga. The 
following sub-contracts have also been 
let: Structural steel, Atlanta branch of 
the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co.—tile 
work, Carmichael Tile Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
—steel sash, Applewhite & Lawler Co., 
\tlanta, Ga.—cast-iron columns, Ameri- 





can Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.—roofing and sheet metal, Baker 
Roofing Co., Atlanta, Ga.—plumbing, 


The Service Co., Inc., Columbus, Ga.— 
ornamental stone, Rockwood-Alabama 
Stone Co., Russellville, Ala., and paint- 
ing, Merril P. Wilson, Atlanta, Ga. 


“Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co., 
Gulfport, Miss., has awarded contract to 
Wagan Co., Atlanta contractors, at a 
total price of $160,000 for construction of 
the buildings in its new plant. This does 
not include the heating, roofing, plumb- 
ing, sheet metal and electric contracts, 
but only the general contract for the 
null structures, which includes one brick 
mill building, two stories high, 400x100 
tt.. a picker building, 80x100 ft., and 
tour warehouses. Construction work 
was scheduled to begin May 27. 


Yadkin Cotton Mills, Roaring River, 
N. C., equipped with 4,200 spindles on 
medium count carded yarns, have been 
taken over by the Gordon Mills Co. 
J. R. Hix, secretary and treasurer of the 
Grier Cotton Mills, Inc., of North 
Wilkesboro, N. C., will have charge of 
the new company’s operations, it 1s re- 
ported. 


Mazuy Mills, Inc., Newton, N. J., are 
perfecting plans for a new addition to 
plant, designed to double present ca- 
pacity. 


“Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
Ss. C., have placed the general contract 
with the Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. C., for the erection of an 
addition to mill No. 3, which will cost 
approximately $600,000 when all ma- 
chinery is installed. The addition will 
tneasure 230x107 ft. and will house about 
16,000 spindles. Excavation work will 
ve started within a few days. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the 
irchitects and engineers in charge. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada plans to include a large warehouse 
ind storehouse erection at the new 
loronto plant, an erection at the St. 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 
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Hyacinthe cotton fabricating mills which 
will double capacity, an addition to the 
3owmanville unit for a large expansion 
of all lines of manufacture, and a ware- 
house distributing plant at Saskatoon. 
The St. Hyacinthe addition will run 
well over the million dollar mark, and by 
doubling the output will enable the plant 
to produce 60% of Goodyear require- 
ments of cotton fabric. In 1930 the ex- 
tension program will be continued. 


Fact and Gossip 


Stevens Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., 
is changing from steam to electric 
power, the management having decided 
the latter is more economical, since all 
of the machinery cannot be kept work- 
ing on full time. 


Columbus (N. C.) Cotton Mills have 
been placed in the hands of a receiver— 
David Lindsay, of Ruthefordton, N. C., 
who is given power to sell the property. 
The mill has been closed for several 
weeks. 


Great Falls Mfg. Co., Somersworth, 
N. H., will hold its annual meeting June 
28, at which a new board of directors 
will be elected to settle the company’s 
affairs. 


Pemberton (N. J.) Textile Co. This 
new concern, which is going to manu- 
facture cotton wash cloths, etc., is read) 
to begin operations, having placed ini- 
tial yarn contracts during the last few 
days. 


Darlington Fabrics Corp., Pawtucket, 


R. I. Formal confirmation of plans for 
increasing the capacity of the Pinoca 
plant near Charlotte, N. C., has been 
received from L. H. Schloss, treasurer 
of the Darlington Fabrics. Corp., New 
York. Announcement also has been 
made of the consolidation of the fol- 


lowing:companies: Darlington Textile 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; Pinoca Mills, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Darlington Fabrics 
Corp., New York; National Fabric Corp., 
New York, and Mazuy Mills, Inc., New- 
ton, N. J., under the name of the 
Darlington Fabrics Corp., with principal 
offices at 180 Madison Ave., New York. 
Norman F. Schloss is president of the 
new corporation, the announcement said. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


American Hair Felt Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has begun the erection of a one- 
story addition, 27x115 ft., to be used for 
extensions in the machine department, 
for which contract recently was let to 
John L. Stanage, 3536 Cedar St., Mil- 
waukee. It is reported to cost more 
than $20,000, with equipment. 


Fact and Gossip 


*Lawrence Keegan Co., Wilsonville, 
Conn. Edward J. Keegan, who recently 
bought this property, Clarence E. Cleve- 
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land, former president and treasurer of 
the Intervale Mills, Inc, Quinebaug, 
Conn., and James P. Bergin, Webster, 
Mass., have organized a new corporation 
to operate the plant of the former com- 
pany. The mills, which have been closed 
for about six months, are expected to 
be reopened shortly. 


Gurnet Mills, Lawrence, Mass., a 
branch of the Lowell Dye Works, are 


setting up equipment in the Lawrence 
Duck Co. plant. 


Royalston Mill of the American 
Woolen Co., South Royalston, Mass., 
which has been closed for two years, 
has been sold, with 42 tenements and 
water rights, to the Mason & Parker 
Mfg. Co., Winchendon, Mass., toy man- 
ufacturers. 


Charles M. Davies & Co., Northfield, 
Vt., mill has been purchased by E. Karr, 
superintendent of the Litthe Woolen Co.., 
North Montpelier, Vt. All machinery 
in the mill will be scrapped and _ re- 
placed with machinery purchased from 
the Ottaquechee Woolen Co., Evarts, Vt. 


Parker Press Cloth Co., Columbia, 
S. C., has been taken over by the Na- 
tional Loan & Exchange Bank and 
bought in turn by a group of men con- 
nected with Sumner & Co., belting, 108 
Worth St., New York. The mill has 
been reorganized under the name _ of 
Coltex Fabrics, Inc., with Ernest Sum- 
ner, president; Frank Sumner, vice- 
president; and G. C. Sumner, secretary- 
treasurer. It is a separate corporation 


from G. S. Sumner & Co. 
KNIT 
New Construction and Additions 
Pauline Hosiery Mills, Inc., Little 
Rock, Ark., expect to double capacity 


of their factory on West 7th St. It is 
planned to install 25 more machines and 
to increase the number of employes. 


*Columbine Knitting Mills, Inc., Co- 
lumbia, Miss., is the 


name of the new 
hosiery mill located at Church St. and 
Pittman Ave. Guy Burt has been 


awarded contract for the building and 
the knitting machinery will be fur- 
nished by the Hemphill Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I. It is expected that the plant will 


be in operation by June 15. The of- 
ficers of the company are Hugh L. 
White, president; George B. Lampton, 


vice-president, G. Howard Rankin, sec- 
retary; and Alfred K. Landau, treas- 
urer and general manager. 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, 
Ind., announce that for their new plant 
100 H.S.L. type (Theodor Lieberknecht) 
24- and 30-section machines have been 
purchased from Alfred Hofmann, Inc. 


Claussner Hosiery Co., Paducah, Ky., 
is increasing its production. An order 
for several sets of H.S.L. type (Theodor 
Lieberknecht) full-fashioned machines 
has been placed with Alfred Hof- 
mann, Ince. 


Acme Hosiery Mills, Inc., Asheboro, 
N. C., have acquired lands adjoining 
their property on North St., formerly 
used as a grocery warehouse, and are 
tearing down the old building and will 
erect a new one at an early date in which 
to manufacture additional hosiery. This 
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NEEDLE 


“Styles may come and 
styles may go, but I go 
on forever”—is the 
song of the Torrington 
Latch Needle... for 
good needles always 
will be the basis of 


good knittin 


o, 
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The red box 
with the 
green label 


The forrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Torrington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CO LTtTo 
HERRY ANC UNIPER STS 40-144 W. 22ND STREET 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
S€4 CALLE BELGRANC 
BUENOS AIRES 
FACTORIES AT 
TORRINGTON, CONN COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
PPER BEDFORD. CANADA AACHEN. GERMANY 
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Your product cannot be 
































any better than your Knit- 
ting machines are capable 


of producing. 


In these days of strenuous 
competition—it pays to use 
Brinton machines. 


Let us send you full information. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


(reat Britain and the Continent: 

Wildt & C¢ Lid., Leicester, Eng. 
tustralia: J, H. Butter & Co., Sydney 
Melbourne 
South America: M. Buchsbaum, Calle Alsina 
1814, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republi 
China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc 50 Peking 
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i, Shanghai, China 
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MILL NEWS — Continued 


will make the fifth addition to the plant 
siice it was started a few years ago. 


S.Y.W. Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burling- 
ton, N. C. Installation has begun of the 
40 new machines of the spiral knitting 
type, representing an investment of 
$50,000 in the plant of the S.Y.W. 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., it is announced by 
L. 1. Young, manager of the plant. This 
will give the plant a total of 192 ma- 
chines. 


Mount Airy, N.C. It is reported that 
the Ansty Knitting Mills, Germantown, 


Pa.. will establish a bathing © sutt, 
sweater and sport coat manufacturing 
plant here in the near future. However, 


definite plans for this project have not 
been announced in Charlotte, N. C., or 
other trade centers. 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa., has placed an order with 
Alfred Hofmann, Inc., for 70 H.S.L. 
type (Theodor  Lieberknecht) _ full- 


fashioned hosiery machines, the first of 
which are now being installed. 


Julius Kayser & Co., Sherbrooke, 
Qne., Canada, have completed their new 
plant and an order has been placed with 
Alfred Hofmann, Inc., for some 45- 
gauge H.S.L. type (Theodor Lieber- 
knecht) full-fashioned hosiery machines. 


Dobson-Miller Corp., Pulaski, Va., 
manufacturer of children’s hosiery, has 
increased its outstanding common stock 
to $50,000, one-half the maximum au- 
thorized by its charter. There is no 
outstanding preferred stock. The addi- 
tional stock issuance is being expended 
in doubling the capacity of the mills by 
the installation of 50 new machines, 
which it is expected to have installed 
and running by June 15. The building 
erected by the company was _ planned 
with a view to doubling the machinery 
when business justified. The increased 
production will bring the number of em- 
ployees to 85 and double the present 
payroll. The additional capital has been 
subscribed by local business men. 


Fact and Gossip 


Jersey Hosiery Mills, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., recently formed with a 
capital of $100,000 and 1,000 shares of 
stock, no par value, to operate a local 
knitting mill, will be represented by S. 
George Cassa, 153 Meeker St., West 
Orange. The incorporators are Albert 

Ullman and Julius Marks, New York. 


A. Boyle & Bro., Philadelphia, Pa. 
[his concern, manufacturer of women’s 
seamless golf and athletic hose, is liqui- 
dating and will retire from business. It 
I an equipment of 140 knitting ma- 
chines which are being sold. 


_ William Brown Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


is concern, manufacturer of _ full- 
hioned hosiery, has increased its 
pment during the last year and now 
174 full-fashioned machines in oper- 
mn. 


Lucille Knitting Co., Inc., Philadel- 
Pa. This concern, which a year 
had an equipment of 14 full-fash- 
d machines, has increased its equip- 
t continuously during the last year, 
having 38 machines. It has six 


indicates previous mention of project. 








additional ones which will in the near 
future give a total of 44 machines for 
manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery. 


Majestic Hosiery Co., 
Pa. This concern has been increasing 
its equipment to an important extent 
during recent weeks and now has 25 full- 
fashioned machines in operation, com- 
paring with a former total of 14. Charles 
Lehmuth is president, secretary and 
buyer; Frank J. Braig is vice-president 
and treasurer. 


Philadelphia, 


Trio Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
This is a new concern that has been 
registered to trade under that name at 
77 E. Wister St., B. S. Reichlin, 4848 N. 
9th St., being among those interested. 


Everlasting Knitting Mills, 216 North 
Main St., Providence, R. I., have filed 
notice of organizing to operate a local 
plant. The company is headed by Louis 
Ellenbogen, 61 Benefit St., Providence. 


Oh Kaye Knitted & Rayon Products 
Co., Spokane, Wash. The second floor 
of the Hudson Duncan warehouse in 
Longview, Wash., is to be remodeled to 
provide quarters for the Oh Kaye 
Knitted & Rayon Products Co. which 
will move to Longview from Spokane 
in June. Installation of equipment is 
expected to be made so the plant may be 
in operation by July 1. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Phoenix Trimming Co., Chicago, IIl., 
has work under way on a one and two- 
story addition to mill, 70x110 ft., to cost 


about $60,000, with equipment. Con- 
tract for erection recently was let to 
Schmidt Brothers Construction Co., 
Chicago; H. J. Carton, Chicago, is 


architect. 


_Cetwick Silkk Mills, Inc., Asheboro, 


N. C., will at an early date install a 
number of additional machines in their 
plant. It is expected to have them in 


operation in two weeks. 


Fact and Gossip 
Eufaula (Ala.) Silk Mills, manufac- 


turers of rayon and glove silk, have been 
purchased by S. A. Foy and James Foy 
—amount of capitalization being $30,000. 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Hanes Dyeing & Finishing Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C-, has let the con- 
tract to Frank L. Blum Co., Winston- 
Salem, for the erection of an addition 
to their present plant. The building will 
be 80x100 ft., one-story, of brick and 
cement, equipped with automatic sprink- 
lers. The addition will cost $13,000. 


North Carolina Finishing Co., Yadkin, 
N. C., has awarded contract for the new 
plant to Potter & Shackleford, con- 
tractors of Greenville, S. C., through the 
office of J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers 
for the finishing company. 
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Bellman Brook Bleachery Co., Fair- 
view, N. J., has work under way on a 
one-story addition, 50x80 ft., for which 
general contract was recently let io 
A. A. LaFountain, Inc., Railroad Ave., 
Hackensack, N. J., reported to cost 
about $20,000, with equipment. Sub- 
contracts for roofing, glazing, and mis- 
cellaneous completion work will 
be let. 


soon 


Clearwater, S.C. The Homer Loring 
interests which recently acquired three 
mills in Aiken County—the Langley 
Mill, the Seminole Mills and the Aiken 
Mills, will erect at Clearwater a bleach- 
ery and print works, according to re- 


liable information from Aiken. Definite 
plans and details are yet to be an- 
nounced. 


*Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finish- 
ing Co. has awarded a contract to Wil- 
liam Allen Sons Co., Worcester, Mass., 
for eight 5-ton kiers. 

*Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C. Contract has been awarded 
to the Fiske-Carter Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. C., by this company for 
its plant west of Arcadia station, ac- 
cording to announcement of H. A. 
Ligon, treasurer of the finishing com- 
pany. Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has been awarded 
the contract, at a cost of between $25,000 
and $30,000, for installing the electric 
motors and control equipment. The con- 
tract with the Fiske-Carter company is 
for approximately $175,000, and work is 
to begin shortly and is to be completed 
by the middle of the coming autumn. 
The main building is to be one story, 
391x235 ft., with part basement, and of 
brick construction, and will contain ap- 
proximately 125,000 sq.ft. of floor space. 


*Pacific Coast Linen Mills, Vancouver, 
Wash. The new addition will have a 
heavy concrete floor, 60x100 ft. In the 
middle of this area will be erected 5 con- 
crete tanks for acids. A retaining wall 


will be poured, and over this concrete 
work a one-story structure will be 
erected. An _ electric centrifugal-force 


drver will expedite the drying process. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


(Continued from page 207) 





DYEING of artificial silk. 1,711,890. W. 
Hentrich and M. Hardtmann, Wiesdorf, 
and R. Knoche, Leverkusen, Germany. 
Assigned to Grasselli Dyestuff Corp., 
New York. 

Fasrics Manufacture of knitted warp. 
1,711,624. T. Vorck and P. Zimmer- 
mann, Barmen, Germany. 


Finrovus material, Process of an apparatus 
for producing inelastic. 1,712,068. F.E. 
Clark, Jamestown, N. Y. 


loom transferer arm. 
1,711,616. O. V. Payne, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 


FILLING detector in transferrer. 1,711,615. 
O. V. Payne, Worcester Mass. Assigned 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 


IMPREGNATING fabric. 1,712,002. J. A. 
Heany, New Haven, Conn. Assigned 
to World Bestos Corp., Paterson, N. J. 

Knittinc machine. 1,711,649. W. S. 
Parker, Rockford, Ill. Assigned to 
Burson Knitting Co., Rockford, Il. 


FILLING detector in 
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| qT = 
"AL Deria ns which 


heretofore have been imposrible 
now can be made on the 


HE successful Half Hose manu- 
facturer has long known and ap- vA ( DD 


preciated the Model H H Spiral 


Machine. tS c LECTIVE 


These manufacturers will immedi- 
ately realize the unlimited possibil- aoe 
ities of the new 25 Step—Selective | 
HH Spiral ... the latest develop- 
ment in automatic machinery. 





Pin stripes, dots, panels, clocks, or 
combinations of these . . . designs 
which heretofore have been impos- 
sible of attainment ... now can be 
made, with no loss of the wonderful 
production ability of the Model H H 
Machine. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated eens 
. . Built into Models H H, 

—— See Also—— Y y ™ z 

366 Broadway ©soibartotame New York, N. Y. K &sBsB 
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KNIT GOODS 








Underwear Outlook Better 





Lightweight Call Improves, 
But Sales Are Still Backward 


HE knit underwear industry showed 
a slow but consistent trend toward 
improvement during the past week. Sales 
are still somewhat behind normal for this 
time of the year, but New York factors 
are considerably more optimistic. They 
were encouraged by a marked increase 
in jobber and retailer inquiries this 
week; a good quantity of business was 
written, but the significance lay in the 
attitude shown by the buying trade, 
rather than in any specific gain in sales. 
Rayon lines, both men’s and women’s, 
are selling well, certain mills reported. 
One volume knitter said his turnover 
of men’s two-piece rayons was so swiit 
that he had fallen behind in shipments. 
He commented that the trend among 
men seems to be toward two-piece gar- 
ments and away from union suits; this 
is true both of cotton and rayon lines, 
he stated. 


Two-Piece Suit Favored 


This development has a real signifi- 
cance from the production end, the same 
factor pointed out, as equipment changes 
are necessary to allow increased output 
of the two-piece ranges. He said his 
own mill had made arrangements to 
expand its production of the two-piece 
numbers and to curtail output of union 
suits. Whether this is a permanent 
change, or merely for the summer, he 
would not say. 

Other producers of summer light- 
weights also noted an improved situa- 
tion this week, but they were not 
inclined to be enthusiastic. The general 
view was that the weather will have to 
turn more seasonable before jobbers 
and retail buyers do any real reordering 
of summer lines. 

Heavyweights Conservative 

Men’s heavyweights moved at a fair 
pace during the week. There were nu- 
merous repeats for futures placed, but 
on the whole the tone of the market 
conservative. Knitters of winter 
lines said they did not look for any 
spurt in buying until July 1, when the 
season turns. All current fall business 
has been placed, and there won’t be 
nuch more doing until the beginning 
t July brings its usual influx of dupli- 
ate business, it was stated. 

Heavyweight knitters are still resent- 
ul of the low margin allowed them by 

revailing prices. They expressed a 
trong desire to fight for better rates, 
nd several stated this week that only 

e quietness of the market prevents 
hem from making a break in that 
lirection right now. It seems evident 


Was 


that whenever heavyweight buying. does 
pep up, and show itself on a big scale, 
the knitters will try to advance their 
quotations. One factor who discussed 
the issue this week, said he thought it 
not unlikely that some effort in that 
direction might be. made during the 
coming summer, when duplicate busi- 
ness is expected to be really active. He 
spoke strongly on the proposition, stat- 
ing that “current heavyweight prices 
are all wrong, and are an injustice to 
the industry as they don’t allow a nor- 
mal profit on investment.” 


Hosiery Market 


Gains Confidence 


Call for 35c. and 50c. Numbers 
Leads in Half-Hose—Price- 


Cutting Abates 


Improvement in weather conditions 
in the Eastern and Atlantic States 
served to stimulate demand for summer 
and fall hosiery lines. New York job- 
bers said the full-fashioned business had 
livened up considerably, though they 
admitted that it was still behind par for 
this time of the year. Men’s goods, 
both staples and fancies, sold at a steady 
pace all through the current week; in- 
deed, several producers of half-hose said 
they had enjoyed a good season, despite 
the cold weather. Men’s staples, in par- 
ticular, have been moving well, it was 
stated; the call leans to medium-priced 
lines, especially rayon 35c. and 50c. 
numbers. Fancies, of course, continue 
to dominate in the sales demand for 
men’s lines, with good-sized orders re- 
ported. 

The general tone of the hosiery mar- 
ket was more confident this week. Knit- 
ters said the price-cutting which had 
upset the trade somewhat at the lower- 
end of men’s fancies, had abated very 
considerably. Even now, orders are 
none too prevalent, and the smaller firms 
are willing to scale their quotations, but 
the leading mills hold firm, and their 
attitude keeps the market fairly firm. 

There has been no slackening in the 
call for “bare leg’’ seamless lines, it was 
stated. The bulk of this business falls 
in the numbers which retail at $1 and 
$1.50, knitters reported. Competition 
continues fairly keen, and prices are 
variable. Certain mills specializing in 
“bare leg” lines said they found market 
prices running from $6.50 to $7.50 mill’s 
price, for the same numbers. 
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Outerwear Sales 
Very Satisfactory 


Indications Are That Season’s Turn- 
Over Will Be Exceptionally 
Good, Knitters Report 


Mills which have had a chance to 
make some rough computation of outer- 
wear sales for this season, report an 
exceptionably good situation. It is, of 
course, too early to quote figures, but 
the indications are that for the principal 
outerwear mills, especially those spe- 
cializing on fancy sweater lines and 
bathing-suits, the current turnover has 
been very profitable. Numerous pro- 
ducers report sales in excess of last 
year, and several jobbing houses said 
their fancy sweater and bath-suit busi- 
ness for the season was the best ever. 

Demand for staple sweater lines in- 
creased somewhat during the past week, 
and jobbers placed numerous orders for 
future shipment. Knitters said the call 
was chiefly for sweat shirts and polos. 
Polos particularly are registering strong, 
both in spot and future buying. Staple 
business for fall leans mostly to the 
usual shades, such as navy, maroon, 
cardinal buff and other tan tones. 

Fancies continued their high-pressure 
movement, and there was sharp demand 
among jobbers and retailers for spot 
shipment of bathing-suits. The “sun- 
suit” lines are gaining popularity every 
day, factors said. One important job- 
ber, not usually given to extravagant 
statement, said that the whole “sun- 
suit’ vogue was destined to assume more 
importance throughout the season. It 
has stimulated call for all bathing-suit 
lines which even suggest the sun- 
exposure idea in styling, he said, and 
he added that it was to be further 
developed in knitted dress production. 
He remarked that “mills would do well 
to watch the ‘sun-suit’ idea, because it 
is going to go much further in affecting 
apparel styles.” 


Gain in Knit Cloth 


Biennial Census Shows Rayon 
Tubing Most Important 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, ac- 
cording to data collected at the biennial] 
census of manufactures taken in 1928, 
the total value of knit cloth made for 
sale in the United States in 1927 was 
$56,171,697, an increase of 1.3% as com- 
pared with $55,454,344 reported for 
1925, the last preceding census year. 
Of the total value for 1927, $50,690,973 
was contributed by establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
knit cloth for sale and $5,480,724 by 
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FREEDOM from VIBRATION 


One of the important features of the new 
Wildman Full-fashioned Hosiery Machine is 
its lack of vibration. The dangers of vibra- 
tion, of course, are well known; frequently it 
results in a serious impairment of the extreme 
accuracy required, and often results in set- 
tling of the floor and consequent disalign- 


ment of the machine, with attendant reduced 


output and increased depreciation. Vibra- 
tion is overcome in the Wildman Machine by 
the heavy base upon which the legs of the ma- 
chine rest and by the drive shaft being placed 


at the bottom instead of the top. 


Another feature of paramount importance 
is the new slow-motion mechanism which can 
be operated by the mere touch of the hand. 


Write for further information, 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fashioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 





Mot ow: ee 
it r ; . a Pk 


~~ WILDMAN 






A section of the rigid 
Wildman base. 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





establishments whose principal products 
were other classes of knit goods. 

The total production of knit cloth in 
1927 was made up as follows: Wool 
jersey, 10,236,293 square yards, valued 
at $11,296,075; other knit woolens, 
1,866,877 square yards, $2,725,556; silk 
jersey, including milanese, 3,509,474 
square yards, $2,802,206; rayon tubing, 
including tricolette, 28,791,656 square 
yards, $20,873,189; glove and shoe lin- 
ings, 11,098,660 square yards, $4,773,- 
415; sueded cotton cloth, 24,340 square 
vards, $37,337; towels and toweling, 
213,658 square yards, $659,295; stock- 
inette, $957,358; other knit cloth, 11,- 
278,958 square yards, $12,047,266. 

Of the 137 establishments which were 
engaged primarily in the manufacture 
of knit cloth in 1927, 74 were located 
in New York, 21 in Pennsylvania, 12 
in Massachusetts, 7 in Rhode Island, 6 
in New Jersey, and the remaining 17 in 
10 other States. In 1925 the industry 
was represented by 132 establishments, 
the increase to 137 in 1927 being the 
net result of a gain of 45 and a loss of 
40. Of the establishments gained, 2 
had been idle throughout the year 1925, 
18 had manufactured other classes of 
commodities as their principal products 
in 1925, 24 reported for the first time at 
the present census, and 1 had reported 
products valued at less than $5,000 for 
1925. (No data are tabulated at the 
biennial censuses for establishments 
with products under $5,000 in value). 
Of the establishments lost, 5 were idle 
throughout the year 1927, 7 reported 
commodities other than knit cloth as 
their principal products in 1927 and 
were therefore transferred to the ap- 
propriate industries, 24 went out of busi- 
ness prior to 1927, and 4 reported prod- 
ucts valued at less than $5,000. 


Summary of Knit Cloth Establishments 


1927 1925 

Number of establishments......... 13 132 
Wage earners (average for 

theyear)’.. .......... 6,552 6,424 
Lee $8,102,903 $7,416,777 
Paid for contract work.. $1,264,395 $1,055,763 
Cost of materials, mill 

supplies, fuel, and pur- 

chased power, total®.... $39,309,153 $37,462,602 

Materials and supplies.. $38,641,766 (3) 

Fuel and power........ $667,387 (3) 
Value of products’... . $60,342,937 $56,707,581 
Value added by manufac- 

Mee aod ns .. $21,033,784 $19,244,979 
Horsepower. . 11,662 4,342 


sNot including salaried employes. 
The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not be 
calculated from the census figures, for the reason that 
no data are collected in regard to a number of items 
f expense, such as interest on investment, rent, de- 
preciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 
3Not reported separately. 
‘Value of products less cost of materials, mill sup- 
plies, fuel, and purchased power. 


Summary of Whole Industry 


1927 1925 
The knit-goods industry 
as a whole: 

umber of establishments 1,869 1,987 
WVage earners peices for 

the WORP)*... 5k. os ccc an 190,283 186,668 
Wages. . . $188,163,458 $168,682,840 

iid for contract work. $11,161,256 $15,721,928 

st of materials, mill 


supplies, fuel, and ,pur- 
chased power, total®.... $424, 099, 384 $453, 925,780 


Materials and supplies $416, 187,834 
Fuel and power $7,911,550 
Value of products’. . . $816,620,494 $809,960,213 
Value added adh manufac- 
ture*. .. $392,521,110 $356,034,433 
Horsepower. . iets 177,216 176,630 
INot Sechedion saludo’ employes. 


2The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not be 
calculated from the census figures, for the reason that 
no data are collected in regard to a number of items 
of expense, such as interest on investment, rent, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising 


3Not reported separately. 


‘Value of products less cost of materials, 
upplies, fuel and purchased power. 


mill 


Further Negotiation on Labeling 
Part Wool Underwear 


Utica, N. Y.—With the recent an- 
nouncement of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that Jan. 1, 1930, will be 
the effective date of the trade rule 
which provides that the word “wool” 
shall not be used in any phase of sell- 
ing knit underwear unless the wool 
content is distributed throughout the 
body fabric, some confusion in the 
public mind appears to have arisen as 
to this plan. A second one is there- 
fore now under consideration which 
would require advertising and labels to 
show the wool content in part wool 
underwear, according to Roy A. Cheney, 
secretary, Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America. 

The desired trade practice covered by 
the latter plan, it is expected, will be 
the subject of another conference in the 
near future of representatives of the 
Associated Knit Underwear Manu- 
facturers of America, the National As- 
sociation of Retail Clothiers and Fur- 
nishers, National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, Garment Retailers of 
America and the National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. A resolution adopted by 
these bodies Dec. 11, 1928, provides 
that “the word ‘wool’ shall not be used 
in any way in the labeling, advertising, 
merchandising or selling of knit undere 
wear unless the percentage by weight 
of wool contained in the garment is 
stated.” It also provides that the word 
“wool” shall not be used in any way 
unless the wool content is distributed 
throughout the body fabric, arid that 
“it shall not be held as a violation of 
this trade practice recommendation if 
the distributor proves that the basis of 
his statement was induced by the repre- 
sentation of his vendor.” 

Uncontrollable manufacturing condi- 
tions will require small percentage of 
tolerance from the stated amount of 
wool content and this will be among 
subjects to be discussed at the forth- 
coming meeting. 





L. A. Parsons Named Given Co. 
Representative 

Announcement is made that L. A. 
Parsons will cover the States of Texas. 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Oklahoma for 


the John M. Given Company, hosiery 
agents. Mr. Parsons will maintain an 
office at 607 Franklin avenue, Houston, 
Texas. 
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Silk Census Data 





927 Total Production Shows Small 
Decline from 1925 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, ac- 
cording to data collected at the biennial 
census of manufactures taken in 1928, 
the establishments engaged primarily in 
the manufacture of silk products, not in- 
cluding knit goods made of silk, re- 
ported, for 1927, a total output valued 
at $750,123,705, a decrease of 7.3% as 
compared with $808,979,399 reported 
for 1925, the last preceding census year. 

The total for 1927 was made up as 
follows: All-silk broad silks, 385,530,- 
447 sq.yds., valued at $376,919,357; 
silk-mixed broad silks, 127,296,292 sq. 
yds., $108,696,047; velvets, 5,484,095 
sq.yds., $11,909,215; plushes, 1,309,694 
sq.yds, $2,747,745; upholsteries and 
tapestries, 3,705,240 sq.yds., $8,302,979 ; 
thrown silk, for sale, 11,408,721 Ib., 
$70,247,417; spun silk, for sale, 4,455,- 
990 Ib., $15,696,165; ribbons, $36,040,- 
945; miscellaneous products, $70,998,- 
258: receipts for contract work, $48,- 
565,577. The greatest decline from 
1925 was 27% in ribbons, and the great- 
est increase 25% in tram. 

Of the 1,648 establishments reporting 
for 1927, 819 were located in New Jer- 
sey, 490 in Pennsylvania, 181 in New 
York, 35 in Connecticut, 33 in Massa- 
chusetts, 31 in Rhode Island, 14 in 
Virginia, 7 in Maryland, and the re- 
maining 38 in 15 other States. In 1925 
the industry was represented by 1,659 
establishments, the decrease to 1,648 in 
1927 being the net result of a loss of 
340 and a gain of 329. Of the establish- 
ments lost, 255 went out of business 
prior to 1927, 39 were idle throughout 
the year, 26 reported commodities other 
than silk as their principal products in 
1927. 

Of the establishments gained, 16 had 
manufactured other classes of commod- 
ities as their principal products in 1925 
and 313 reported for the first time at 
the present census. 

Summary statistics for 1927 and 1925 
are presented below for the United 
States and for Paterson, N. J.: 


United States 1927 1925 
Number of establishments 1,648 1,659 
Wage earners (average for 

the year)! 127,643 132,509 


Ww ages? 

Cost of materials, factory 
supplies, fuel, and pur- 
chased power, total? 


. $140,053,588 $142,733,539 


445,390,676 484,122,527 





Materials and supplies $436, 192,006 3 
Fuel and power. . 9,198,370 3 
Value of products? 750, 123,765 808,979,399 


Value added by manufac- 


ture4 304,733,029 324,856,872 
Horsepower 221,249 212,609 

Paterson, N. J. 
Number of establishments 704 691 
Wage earners (average for 

the year)!... 7 14,628 16,368 


Wages? 


$21,016,614 $22,043,617 
Value of products? 


. $105,871,838 $110,848,379 

1 Not including salaried employes. 

2 The amount of manufacturers’ profits can not be 
calculated from the census figures, for the reason that 
no data are collected in regard to a number of items 
of expense, such as interest on investment, rent, de- 
preciation, taxes, insurance, and advePtising 

3 Not reported separately 

4 Value of products less cost of materials, factory 
supplies, fuel, and purchased power 
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AIl“Banner” machine products 
of fancy designs and patterns 
are completely free from 
objectionable float threads. 
We call attention to this 
because it is important to 
manufacturers of all 
fancy hosiery. Especially 

in children’s fancy hose. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 


hse 
HEMPHILL (ANN COMPANY 


Man OFFICE <a AND FacToRY 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms Southern Offices 


Commercial Bank Bldg 
93 Worth Street, New York Heymann Bidg., 213 S. Broad St. 


James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. 
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Address of A. D. Whiteside 


(Continued from page 137) 


it is a modifying factor in the wool 
industry, it should not be conclusive. 

The value of the apparel unit can be 
changed, particularly in men’s wear 
where the wardrobe idea has never been 
developed very far if at all. 

That is, the sale of multiple suits for 
specific purposes at one time. 

If the value of the unit of sale is 
raised, installment selling may be profit- 
ably carried on and will act as an im- 
portant stabilizing factor in the industry. 

Your first reaction will be that it has 
been tried in one way or another and 
that it has not succeeded with the public 
—and that sales to the retailers of group 
assortments of either men’s wear and 
women’s wear have been tried and 
failed. The best ideas and the most 
practical plans may often fall through 
because of an inopportune or incorrect 
presentation. 

If this industry will. coordinate in the 
objectives outlined, I am as positive as 
[ am standing here today that, within 
18 months, the industry can be put on 
a basis of profit which can be consist- 
ently maintained and developed to a 
point it has never reached, with the 
possible exclusion of the unnatural con- 
ditions that prevailed for a short period 
directly after the War. 

Few concerns in this industry, ex- 
cluding cutters, are sufficiently large, 
with very few exceptions, to reach the 
public adequately because of the ex- 
pense involved. 

And so it seems entirely feasible to 
give our types of materials collectively 
new names and new identities, from 
the raw wool to the finished product. 

We must positively give the retailer 
a new story to tell the public, if they 
are to buy these fabrics—something 
that will appeal to the consumer. 

Let them speak of Idaho wools and 
give them the special peculiarities which 
thoses wools may possess. 

We can develop fabrics, either woven 
or knitted of unusual yarn construction, 
and give them reasons for their pur- 
chase, not only from the standpoint of 
the cloth but because of the yarn qual- 
ifications. 

And the story of fabrics 
limited possibilities. 

But the underlying purpose of all of 
our effort should be directed toward 
giving immediately a new viewpoint 
regarding wool products to everyone, 
not only to those connected with the 
industry but to every man, woman and 
child in this country. 

We can only do this adequately col- 
lectively. 

The old story is worn out. 

It is a little late to expect heavy sales 
nm a cloth called “seersucker,” even 
though it is a fabric that has unusual 

ualities subject to wide development 
or particular uses. Change its name. 

Taking it all in all, there is no in- 
lustry on earth that has a stronger 

uindation from which to work, which 
as done so little to help itself and 


has un- 





which has such broad possibilities of de- 
velopment as the wool industry of 
America has today. 

But in the broader sense, this is not 
a development which can be carried on 
independently, although that in no way 
implies that individuality in any respect 
should be dampened. 

The wider ultimate objective must 
be collective to the industry as a whole, 
not to individual units or to separate 
divisions. 


Industrial Self Government 


At the beginning of any collective 
action, particularly in an old industry 
which is accustomed to working indi- 
vidually, it is extremely difficult to de- 
velop coordination in thought and 
action. 

But these obstacles are as old as time. 

The best parallel to the difficulties of 
bringing the wool industry out of an 
individualistic atmosphere may be drawn 
from the diversified and irreconcilable 
individual interests of the separate 
states which almost wrecked the forma- 
tion of the United States of America 
when the original thirteen Colonies be- 
came Confederated States. 

Your troubles in this industry at the 
present time are due to the fact that 
you did not have the necessity to co- 
ordinate in the past and, for that reason, 
you could not foresee the trend which 
has caused the changes that have taken 
place during the last few years. 

But you will be definitely at fault, and 
in the future seriously penalized, if you 
attribute every swing for the better to 
your own individual efforts, and lose 
sight of the possibility that the general, 
collective activities may have assisted 
to make your path toward profits slightly 
smoother. 

For if every time an improvement is 
shown, the interest of the industry fags, 
there is little hope of effecting a per- 
manent and decided improvement for 
the industry as a whole. 

Every concern in every division of 
this industry may become competitively 
invulnerable if you will develop your 
efficiency, through coordinated effort, to 
the point where novices cannot step in 
and operate on a lower cost basis merely 
because of lower initial equipment in- 
vestments. 


Conclusion 


If a representative number of con- 
cerns in each division of this industry 
will appropriate a small percentage of 
1% of their annual sales to be adminis- 
tered by a joint committee represent- 
ing each division contributing toward 
the expenses, and coordinate in the 
three activities which have been out- 
lined, appointing representative com- 
mittees to consider these subjects of such 
vital importance to the industry, the 
viewpoint of the entire industry may be 
changed almost instantaneously. 

It is altogether probable that within 
a year or 18 months, at the latest, 
through reasonable coordination of 
thought and action, membership in the 
Wool Institute or other similar organi- 
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zations in other divisions of the wool 
industry will be synonymous with integ- 
rity of purpose and efficiency in the 
operation of business, which alone wi!l 
be considered one of vour most valuable 
business assets. 

And your progress will be accelerated 
when profits begin to show, for when 
the industry as a whole makes substan- 
tial profits, inefficient concerns that are 
not making money, which at the present 
time console themselves with the fact 
that they are in a class with many 
others in the industry, will lose heart 
and discontinue, leaving a wider field 
for expansion open to you. 


And may I think out one closing 
thought— 
It is difficult to derive any great 


inspiration or happiness from business 
when conditions are as they have been 
for so many during the past two or 
three years in this industry, and there 
is little chance for romance in playing 
a losing game, but now that the bottom 
has been reached and passed, the dignity 
of the industry must be restored if we 
are to hope to place the industry on its 
high plane in contrast to the price-cut- 
ting, gypping warfare which has been 
carried on for two or three years. 


If these co-ordinating and administra- 
tive committees for each division of the 
wool industry are appointed, it ts pos- 
sible that we shall be able to reconcile 
our conflicting viewpoints and not be 
quite as intolerant of each other as we 
are now and as we always have been. 

For it is not difficult to see how the 
position of the driver of the automobile 
and the man crossing the street distorts 
their viewpoints toward each other. 

Buyers and sellers are subject to this 
same distortion which can only be modi- 
fied through a common understanding 
and the general acceptance by the entire 
industry of a broader and bigger ab- 
jective than that which now prevails. 





Carpet Wools Strong 


Domestic Situation Dependent 


Upon Trend Abroad 


PHILADELPHIA.—Carpet wools have 
not been affected by the general decline 
in other wools since the first of the year 
and are now selling at prices that show 
little change from that time, dealers 
stating they are selling these wools on 
the basis of 44c. to 48c. clean. That 
was the level current at the beginning 
of the year. All other wools show sub- 
stantial declines as compared with that 
time. 

This firmness in carpet qualities has 
not been due to demand as there have 
been fluctuations in this since the first 
of the year, carpet yarn spinners being 
busy at the year opening and then slower 
during the next two months and now 
are again showing signs of more active 
operation. Strength has come from the 
primary markets. 

Dealers are waiting for the Liverpool 
sales that will open June 3 where 22,000 
bales of carpet wools will be offered as 
an indication of which way prices 
will go. . 
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Will it Wear? 


How can fine worsteds or woolens look fresh 
and crisp after their decorations fade or show 


wear? 
American Spun Silks make decorations as dur- 
able as the fabrics they decorate. 


100% PURE SILK 
Silk in its most Economical Form 


Resist, Extra Fast and 
Regular Dye Colors 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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Demand for Cotton 


Goods Unchanged 


Curtailment Talk Gains Momentum 
During Quiet Week, But No 
Specific Action 


The volume of trade in the primary 
cotton goods market last week was 
about the same as for the week preced- 
ing, with the possibility of a slight in- 
crease due to confidential sales. As 
nearly as can be ascertained this quiet 
trading was of fair size in some quarters. 

From all angles, the market is still 
disappointing. Many constructions sank 
to new low levels and still buyers main- 
tained their indifferent attitude. Not 
much greater buying response was evi- 
denced than has been prevailing for re- 
cent weeks. 

There was an increased talk of cur- 
tailment although outside of denims no 
definite action has been announced. 
Wide sheetings, sheets and pillow cases 
have been running on a curtailed sched- 
ule and sellers expect this will be main- 
tained. Further comment along the 
lines discussed in this column last week 
was heard. No general reduction of 
production will come about by agree- 
went it is believed, but the economic 
pressure will force many units to close 
down at some time or other during the 
summer. 

During the present year countless 
yards have been made and sold at little 
or no profit. At the recent Atlantic 
City convention two of the foremost 
topics, both in formal addresses and in- 
formal discussions, were the so-called 
profitless prosperity and the possibili- 
ties of a closer balance between supply 
and demand as a remedy. The vari- 
ous aspects were discussed by the lead- 
ers of the industry. 

Print Cloths: At mid-week there was 
a softening of the cotton market which 
tended to interrupt the better tone that 
had been prevailing in print cloths. Not 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


May 29 May 22 May 29 
1928 
Spot cotton, N. Y. 18.70c 19.70¢ 21.05¢ 
Print Cloths 

27 -in.,64x60, 7.60 5e 5e 53-60 

384-in.,64x60, 5. 35 7ic 7ke 7}-8¢ 

39 -in.,68x72, 4.75 8c 8-8he 83-83¢ 

39 -in.,72x76, 4.25 Sie Sie 9}-106 

39 -in. 80x80, 4.00 9}-10c 10-10te Ile 

Brown Sheetings 

36 -in.,56x60,4.00 81-8} Bic %e 

36 -in.,48x48, 3.00 10ke 10ke Oke 

37 -in., 48x48, 4.00 7ic 73-7j}c 8}-8%c 

Pajama Checks 
364-in.,72x80, 4.70 8ic 8he Ske 
364-in.,64x60, 5.75 7c Je Jie 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.. 103¢ 10%c ll4e 

Denims, 2.20 ..... \7e 17e 19¢ 

Tickings, 8oz..... 22-23he 22-23%e 214-23¢ 

Standard prints. .. Ibe Ske 8c 
astern staple ging- 

hama, 27-in..... 10> 100 % 
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all business was put through at lower 
levels but many selling houses were will- 
ing to submit offers to mills that they 


had turned down previously. Sellers 
were disinclined to accept these bids 
when calling for late delivery, but 


nearby goods softened as cotton eased. 
The talk of curtailment probably had a 
lot to do with the non-acceptance of Au- 
gust-September business. 

Sheetings: The narrow sheeting mar- 
ket continued quiet and on the easier 
side. There were one or two construc- 
tions, 36 in. 5.50 for instance, which 
held a bit firmer than others. 


Reorders Normal 


In Wool Goods 


Adverse Weather Causes Poor Week 
in Summer Lines—W orsted 
Firms Fare Best 


No outstanding trend or development 
is apparent in the wool goods market. 
Reordering has gone on steadily with 
an average normal demand. There are 
a few woolen goods houses that are 
satisfied, but generally the worsted mills 
are the ones best taken care of. 

Buyers energetically resist August de- 
liveries, which many sellers claim is the 
earliest month they can ship. Buyers 
assert that June and July deliveries are 
promised elsewhere but whether these 
are promises that cannot be fulfilled, or 
whether the day and night production 
of many plants has cut down the volume 
of unfilled orders more than supposed. 
is a moot question. 

Some advances were made in a few 
lines of cheap goods, but the majority 
of sellers were not inclined to make any 
upward revision at present. They ex- 
pect future competition to be even more 
keen and consider price changes to be 
ill timed. Many fear that they will 
thereby lose a good part of whatever 
grasp they may have on their distribu- 
tive outlets. 

Contradictory reports have emanated 
from sportswear centers. Some have 
noticed a decrease in orders and have 
laid it chiefly to poor weather conditions. 
Others find business very active, stating 
that rain or no rain, sport clothes are 
steady sellers. 

After making a fairly good start, sum- 
mer clothing lines suffered a poor week, 
due mainly to the inclement weather. 
Climatic conditions have improved re- 
cently and sellers of tropicals and sim- 
ilar fabrics feel that the situation will 
soon adjust itself. The most favor- 
able thing they point out is the lack of 
accumulations in the distributive chan- 
nels, either clothiers or retailers. Also 
there are relatively fewer mills and cut- 
ters engaged in this special branch than 
existed a few years ago. 
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Spring Silks 
Clearing Slowly 


Improved Weather Stimulates Buy- 
ing — Fall Lines Also Moving 
Well, Factors Say 


The improved weather conditions of 
the past week had a favorable effect 
on the broadsilk market. Cutters and 
piece goods buyers visited the New 
York showrooms in considerable num- 
bers, and there was a fair turnover of 
business. The efforts of the weavers 
to clear their spring and early summer 
lines have not been too successful to 
date, due to the backward season. How- 
ever, with the rise in temperature this 
week, and the resulting increase in con- 
sumer demand for summer apparel, 
orders began to come in more freely, 
and spokemen for some of the larger 
broadsilk firms said they hoped to clear 
the remainder of their spring numbers 
within a few weeks. 

There was a proportionate increase of 
interest in fall lines. Some firms re- 
ported that they had already received 
reorders on printed moires. Indeed, the 
whole print line promises to be a good 
business-builder for fall, according to 
current buying trends. Cutters con- 
tinued to place future orders for dull- 
luster satin, tinsel chiffon, moire, and 
transparent velvet. The last-named is 
most popular in the plains. Printed 
transparents continue to be sluggish, it 
was noted. Such orders for this line 
as have been received to date are small 
and scarce. 

The printed velvets were the one ex- 
ception to the general interest in fall 
prints. Printed moires were stated by 
one large-scale producer to be in active 
demand. The cutters were most inter- 
ested in small conservative plaids, it was 
stated. 

Chiffons: Active inquiries for fall 
numbers, tinsel chiffous being especially 
favored. 

Crepes: Flat crepes are moving fairly 
well; prints somewhat improved. 

Motres: Spotty, but some firms report 
a persistent demand, with prints pre- 
ferred. 

Velvets: Continued healthy call 
transparents; plains are active, 
prints are somewhat backward. 

Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
TION—Steady output of fall lines, with 
slight increase in sheer velvets. 

STocKs—Spring lines not yet cleared. 
Fall numbers fairly plentiful. 

DELIVERIES — Generally normal. <A 
few spot calls for fall fabrics; prompt 
shipment of spring numbers. 

SENTIMENT—Considerably improved, 
due to warmer weather. Look for a 
healthy increase in fall business during 
next few weeks, if good weather con- 
tinues. 


for 
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Scovell Wellington 


and Company 
ACCOUNTANTS * ENGINEERS 


110 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
SPRINGFIELD 


CLEVELAND 
SYRACUSE 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


We Know Virginia 


Orr engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, Our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 


WARREN B. LEWIS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Textile Plants 
Steam and Electric Power Plant 


For over twenty years this organization has been 
engaged in the work of improving mechanical con- 
ditions in industrial plants, through the systematic 
study of machines and industrial operations. 


It is still equipped to render this service with the 
effectiveness resulting from knowledge and experience. 


740 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, Rhode Island 




















Knuckle 
raat DALING PRESS 
60 to 500 Tons Pressure. 
Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 
(ag= Button Control—with Reversing 
Switch and with limit stops up 
and down. 
Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you 
more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
388 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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William Bodden & Son, Ltd. 


The Genuine 


BODDEN 


FLYER AND PRESSER 


Sole Agents for U. S. A. 


THOMAS MAYOR & SON 
Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 








J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission Merchants 
57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 








NEW YORK 





TALBOT MILLS 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths 
Broadcloths Suedes 


Selling Agents: PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK—BOSTON 





L ESTABLISHED 1857 ] 


Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Office 








A.M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 








ALESTER G. FURMAN CO. — 
Established 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


(Send for cur latest list of quotations) 
We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile 
developments, and offer you our services in this line. 






DAY & ZIMMERMANN 


srcennenaneR 
Engineers 
PHILADELPHIA 
Reports 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Investigations Valuations 





CONSULTING ENGINEER 


High Pressure Power Plants, Pulverized Coal Design, Con- 
struction and Operation, Industrial Buildings, Special 
Processes and Devices 


W. E. S. DYER 
| 
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Textile Stocks Fairly Firm 





Sympathetic Decline Unwarranted— 


The 


Boston, May 22. 
HERE is nothing surprising in the 
fact that the majority of listed and 

unlisted textile stocks failed to partici- 

pate as fully in the slump of other 
classes of securities as have most other 
industrials, for the majority of textile 
securities have been selling on the basis 
of liquidated values for a long period. 
This is particularly true of most unlisted 
textiles, the market for which has been 
of a very narrow character for the last 
two years or more, and which is unlikely 
to expand materially until textile profits 
have staged a comeback, or until the 
speculative opportunities in other classes 


of securities have been eliminated. 
Should the current slump in other 
classes of stocks be continued for a 


considerable period it is not impossible 
that more investors will be attracted to 
high grade textile stocks for a long pull. 

While certain of the more speculative 
textile shares listed on the New York 
exchange have suffered a more radical 
decline than those listed on the lecal 
exchange, the changes in the latter dur- 
ing the week ended today reflect fairly 
well the changes that have taken place 
throughout the market. American 
Woolen preferred that has sold within 
a range of 47 to 43% has shown the most 
radical decline, although until today the 
decline had been only 14 points; the 








Tubize Annual Statement 


common stock has been much less active 
and steadier, selling within a range of 
198 to 19, with a net decline for the 
week of only } point. 

Evidently there has been considerable 
realizing in Pacific which has sold with- 
in a range of 324 to 31, and which at 
today’s close at the latter figure is off 
4 points for the week. Bigelow-Hart- 
ford common has sold within a range cf 
103 to 102 with a net decline for the 
week of only 4 point. Amoskeag has 
sold within a range of 18 to 174 and at 
the latter figure is unchanged for the 
week. 


Tubize Annual Report 


Tubize Artificial Silk Co. issues no 
balance sheet or income acount, but the 
directors have issued their annual state- 
ment to stockholders discussing opera- 
tions during the 1928 fiscal year in which 
they state that earnings were slightly 
less than in 1927, The company’s profit 
per pound in 1928 was greater than in 
1927, owing to a slight increase in aver- 
age selling price and a fair decrease in 
manufacturing cost, but sales volume 
and earnings fell off, due largely to the 
fact that its principal competitor brought 
out a delustered silk which appealed 
strongly to the public. As a result of 
intensive research work and six months 
of concentrated effort Tubize has pro- 


>> 


duced a low luster product for which a 
strong patent has been granted, the new 
product already being on the market 
under the name “Chardonize.” This 
commands a better price than the lus- 
trous product, so that if this differential 
continues it will do much to offset the 
severe cut in price in February of this 
year. 

The company continued its policy of 
amortizing amount paid for cancellation 
of royalties, etc., previously due the 
foreign interests. The sum charged out 
of earnings in this way was $196,596. 
Expenditures for property and equip- 
ment were $1,145,858. Amount ex- 
pended on maintenance and repairs was 
$838,648, and charge to depreciation was 
$827,046, beside a considerable amount 
on research work in the several labora- 
tories. After all these expenditures 
dividends in preferred and common 
stock were $1,172,866, with satisfactory 
amount to surplus. All these expendi- 
tures from income, plus cost of new prop- 
erty and equipment, $1,146,858, left a 
cash balance amounting to over $4,000,- 
000. Ratio of current assets to liabilities 
Dec. 31, 1928, eliminating amounts set 
up for dividends paid Jan. 2, was 





a 
little over nine to one. 
More Offerings of Southern 
Mill Common Stocks 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., May 25. The 


week closing today witnessed offering 
of a number of the more inactive com- 
mon stocks, principally of the higher 
grade issues of southern mills. Sales. 
however, were limited to small lots with 








MILL STATEMENTS 





Fiscal Year 


Name and Address of Line of 3=|————_— 
Company Business Year Date 

2 
Stevens Linen Works, | |pyay { |1928, Dec. 31 
Webster, Mass..... . 1927, Dec. 31 
Monument Mills, \ f 11928, Dee. 31 
Housstenie, Mass..... ; {Cotton 1927, Dec. 31 
Felters Co., l hw 1928, Dec. 31 
Boston, Mass........ ; [Wool | 11927, Dec. 31 
Thorndike Co., { 11928, Dec. 31 
West Warren, Mass... { Cotton \ 11927, Dee. 31 
Farwell Bleachery, \ |Dye and 1928, Dee. 31 
Lawrence, Mass...... { | Finish 1927, Dee. 31 
Abbott Worsted Co., ) Wool 1928, Dec. 31 
Graniteville, Mass ... { 1927, Dec. 31 
A.D. Ellis Mills, Inc., Wool | 1928, Dec. 31 
Monson, Mass....... 1927, Dec. 31 
Nonquitt Spinning Co., | { 11928, Dee. 31 
New Bedford, Mass... { [Cotton 11927’ Dec. 31 
Botany Mills, ) Wool {}1928, Dee. 31 
Passaic, N. J....... 1927, Dec. 31 
McCallum Hosiery Co., \ Knit 1928, Dec. 31 
Northampton, Mass 1927, Dec. 31 
Contoocook Mills, Knit 1928, Dec. 31 
Hillsboro, N. H..... 1927, Dec. 31 














Assets Liabilities 
- Accounts | 
Real Total Payable, Surplus 
Cash and Raw Total Estate, Miscel- Floating Capital Profit 
Debts Materials, Quick Buildings fae and Stock and Loss, 
Receivable Mdse., Assets and aneous Funded Ete. 
Etc. Machinery Debt 
$304,050) $835,060) $1,139,110} $350,828 $570,701} $2,060,639 $17,307) $1,050,000} $993,332 
337,868 530,167 868,035 357,437 1,096,914) 2,322,386 113,506} 1,050,000} 1,158,880 
431,429 684,172) 1,115,601} 2,203,672 62,424) 3,381,697 308,653) 1,500,000) 1,573,044 
424,240 864,268) 1,288,508) 2,170,907 57,434) 3,156,849 418,806} 1,500,000) 1,598,043 
654,016) 1,083,400} 1,737,416} 1,370,237 226,287} 3,333,940 86,684) 2,000,000} 1,247,256 
922,237} 1,148,085) 2,070,322} 1,327,685 17,805} 3,415,812 10,101] 2,000,000} 1,405,711 
257,793 547,052 804,845) 1,864,241 30,987} 2,700,073 520,450} 1,206,750 972,873 
282,853 719,524) 1,002,377) 1,964,675 32,043} 2,999,095 484,083} 1,206,750) 1,308,262 
105,245 47,481 152,726 598,182 6,893 757,801 9,169 300,900 448,632 
163,456 52,305 215,761 569,376 6,935 792,072 12,600 300,000 479,472 
796,197} 1,076,117] 1,872,314) 2,939,555 326,105) 5,137,974 216,924 600,000} 4,321,050 
961,165) 1,138,632} 2,099,797} 2,819,144 326,105} 5,245,046 629,176 600,000} 4,075,870 
514,477 589,185) 1,103,662 980,851 4,835) 2,089,348 65,443 600,000) 1,423,905 
397,355 769,890) 1,167,245 882,932 3,566} 1,993,743 237,201 600,000) 1,156,542 
1,069,689 293,394) 1,363,083) 5,829,027 123,000) 7,315,116 8,432} 4,800,000} 2,506,678 
1,109,961 317,350) 1,427,311] 5,874,203 123,000) ¥,424,514 3,842) 4,800,000} 2,620,672 
4,449,091) 11,346,090) 15,795,181] 17,280,971 337,826) 33,413,978) 13,257,233] 19,965,468 191,277 
5,479,401) 14,011,582) 19,490,983] 18,520,151 2,035,659] 40,046,793) 17,246,863) 22,467,234 332,696 
855,356] 1,106,765) 1,962,301) 1,444,854 403,383) 3,810,538) 1,337,668) 1,500,000 972,870 
1,045,143) 1,002,456) 2,047,599) 1,508,395 227,879| 3,873,891) 1,373,871] 1,500,000 910,020 
138,626 243,425 382,051 534,233 110,414) 1,026,698 50,107 600,000 376,591 
181,597 128,099 309,696 377,908 128,300| 815,904 ‘ 600,000 215,904 
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only a fair demand at lower 
prices. 

The weekly report 
R. S. Dickson & Co. shows the average 
in bid price of 25 of the most active 
common stocks closed for the week 
97.08, as compared with the previous 
close of 97.28 a week ago. 


slightly 


as compiled by 


The majority of preferred issues 
having good dividend records continue 
to hold firm with only miner changes 
in price and the volume of sales light 
for the week. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘* Public Sale’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auction and Boston Stock Exchange 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leadin, 
Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 

Am., Mfg., pfd... ; 64 64 68 
Am. Wool, pfd. 43] 
Amoskeag. ...... ; 174 
Androscoggin...... 704 40 70 
ON Se re ar 353 33 36 
re wk hi 147 146 149 
Berkshire Cot.... 108 120 
Bigelow-Htfd., com 102 
as kine are 135 130 140 
Edwards........... 70 82 
Esmond, pfd...... . 99 101 103 
Farr Alpaca....... 103% 100 102 
Great Falls..... 53 2 6 
Hamilton Woolen. . 514 53 58 
rane s aie aa 22 20 sg 
Ipswich, pfd.. 46% 47 53 
Ipewich, com........ , 55e 2 
Lawrence......... 67} 67 69 
Ludlow Asso....... 1774 177 179 
Merrimack, com.. y 1703 171 176 
Nashua, com..... s 43% 43 46 
Nashua, pfd...... 87 84 89 
Naumkeag....... 125} 122 129 
N. E. So., pfd ; 70c . 
ea te 39 30 35 
NN eC cre nig ni si ; 31 ine 
IE no's aie. 3S lo : 100 100 102 
Plymouth Cordage. Bara le 75 71 75 
York.. 14 12 15 


Southern Textile Stocks 


(By A. M. Law & Co., Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.) 
Bid Asked 

Abbeville Cotton Mills 70 75 
Anderson Cotton Mills 94 100 
Arcade Cotton Mills 70 
Arcadia Mills 270 
Arcadia Mills, pfd 103 
Arkwright Mills 100 
Augusta Factory, Ga 20 30 
Avondale Mills, Ala 1175 1120 
Beaumong Mfg. Co 300 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 7% pfd 103 
Belton Mills 27 
Belton Mills, pfd. .. 89 92 
Bibb Mfg. Co 140 145 
Bibb Mfg. Co. 6% pfd 102 104 
Brandon Corp., A 70 73 
Brandon Corp., B 10 12 
Brandon Corp., pfd 97 101 
Calhoun Mills 97 101 
Chadwick-Hoskins (¢ Par, $25) 10 13 
Chesnee Mills 44 101 
Chiquola Mfg. Co 270 280 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd 99 101 
Clifton Mfg. Co 134 139 
Clinton Cotton Mills 275 295 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga 118 124 
Cowpens Mills 39 43 
D. E. Converse Co 114 118 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala 85 110 
Darlington Mfg. Co 70 76 
Drayton Mills 110 R5 
Dunean Mills 135 140 
Dunean Mills, Pfd 101 102 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga 65 80 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd 87 90 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga 120 129 
Florence Mills 70 
Florence Mills, pfd 101 103 
Gaffney Mfg. Co 60 62 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga 168 175 
Glenwood Mills 115 120 
Gluck Mills 84 88 
Gossett Mills 82 85 
Graniteville Mfg. Co 125 140 
Greenwood Cotton Mills 400 
Grendel Mills 300 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (Par, $50) 50 51 
Hamrick Mills 120 127 
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Hartsville Cotton Mills : 140 145 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co., pfd 100 
Industrial Cotton Mills Co. ; pfd.. 40 51 
SMI NR S's a ak 6 bap ais ao Ke iaw'e as 135 140 
Inman Mills. pfd. bois. ein ead 08 102 ae 
POE EN EL soos hese ween 1034 1054 
SUGNOD DEMIS TG. 5c icciccscescces 101 1023 
King, John P. Mfg. Co.,Ga.......... 110 115 
Lancaster Cotton Mills............. 270 ‘ 
Laurens Cotton Mills................ 149 160 
Limestone Cotton Mills...... os ae 127 
Marion Mite. Co N.C, o.oo sec ccene 135 140 
Marlboro Mills. .... Bevaon estate ene 25 
Mills Mill, pfd. ; . 102 104 
Mollohon Mfg. Co. . pfd asetearss eon n ; 
Monarch Mills.... pares pinne.enern a 135 138 
Musgrove Cotton Mills. . ; oe 45 
Newberry Cotton Mills. . ree 128 
Ninety-Six Mills. .... ~~ ae =e 
Norris Cotton Mills... : a pate 50 
Orr Cotton Mills... .. : . 89 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd. Sea cis. aa 102 
Pacolet Mfg. Co.... ee 205 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd .. 103 ; 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class A, pfd.. ae, 67 
Pelham Mills. . ; a ae 13 
Pockens Cotton Mills... rer | 122 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.. sobesn-< dc oh 125 
Piedmont Print Works inscoe. ae 26 
Pidemont Print Works, pfd. . 78 82 
Poe. F. W. Mfg. Co. erties a | 62 
Riverside & Dan River Mills 130 140 
Riverside & Dan River Mills, 6% pid, 96 99 
Saxon Mills..... . 86 90 
Sibley Mfg. Co., ae 62 
Southern Ne ace 30 
Southern Bleachery, pfd . 90 
Southern Franklin Process. . — az 19 
Southern Franklin Process, pfd....... 94 96 
Southern Worsted Corp., oe (eae ee 96 
Spartan Mills.......... ; . 164 — 
Union-Buffalo Mills... . . : a 61 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd once ae 102 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd e. : . 60 62 
Victor-Monaghan Co.. a 5 eee 89 91 
Victor-Monaghan Co. . pfd.. a ace w 118 
Wallace Mfg. Co........ .. 100 110 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.. bosesas. Ge 155 
Watts Mills...... . cate cc ee 60 
Watts Mills, Ist pfd. aus 5 Sane 113 
Whitney Mfg. Co...... : aes ; 40 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co. . ~ sao 130 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co. , pfd.. <5 85 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mill Price Change 
27 Naumkeag 118 7} 
20 Lancaster, pfd 124 
10 Boott 130 5 
97 Associated Textile 36 I 

5 Ludlow 1744 i 
5 Farr Alpaca 98 5} 
54 Plymouth Cordage 74-75 

25 se com 134 

5 Goodall Worsted 110} 

9 Wamsutta 39 

20 N. E. Southern, pfd 2 

11 B B & R Knight, com \ 11} 

5 Cabot 95 . 

10 Pepperell 96 4 

303 Total 


Fall River Tax Abatement Cases 


PALI 
Mills are 


River, Mass.—The Shove 
seeking tax abatement of 1927 
taxes by appeal to the Superior Court. 
The company asks for jury trial and 
alleges a taxation of $35,302.34 in 1927 
was unjust. The company applied 
March 31, 1928, to the Board of As- 
sessors for abatement, but was denied. 
fhe Laurel Lake and Lincoln mills will 
also seek abatement in the courts. The 
Laurel Lake Mill was taxed $40,820.74 
in 1927 and paid $31,470.12; the Lin- 
coln Mill was taxed $108,167.24 in 1927 
and paid $98,167.24. 


John S. Oberrender and A. H. Bren- 


nan, of Hazelton, Pa., have purchased 
the mill building of Yocom Bros., at 
5th and Willows Sts., for the purpose of 


establishing the 


Lebanon Textile Mills. 
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Mergers in Textiles 
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producer of the original yarn from 
which the cloth was woven. 
Therefore, on the face of it, it is ap 


parent that so long as you produce semi- 
tinished materials for some other con- 
cerns to process, the cards are stacked 
ag rainst you. 

The nearer you can come to the al- 


mighty ultimate consumer, the more 
intelligently you can merchandise your 


product and the safer and more stable 
your profits are apt to be. 

It is largely to achieve this end that 
[ strongly urge as the final development 
completely self-contained, integrated 
consolidations of the combined hori- 
zontal, vertical and circular types. 

There will, of course, be other advan- 
tages to far greater degree than will be 
possible to the preliminary mergers | 
have discussed. 

The greatest of these is economy. In 


fact, | am convinced that unless a 
merger makes possible economies of 
production, distribution and _ finance, 


which are not attainable by the merged 
enterprises as individuals there is sel- 
dom any sound economic reason for a 
merger. 


Economics Are Possible 


A few years ago I made a survey of 
the cotton industry to determine the 
extent to which such economies could 
he achieved by a proposed consolidation 
which would cover all functions from 
the buying of raw cotton to the purchase 
by the consumer. 

I found that 14 per cent of these ele- 
ments could be eliminated completely 
and 62 per cent of them greatly reduced. 
i leave it to you to decide whether such 
savings, possible only in a soundly con- 
ceived vertical merger, would be worth- 
while. 

Furthermore, great advantages accrue 
from the ability of each element in a 
vertical merger to plan its production. 
Each mill knows definitely beforehand 
what and how much it will produce. It 
can schedule production months ahead. 

The next mill in line is equally bene- 
fited by being sure of an uninterrupted 
supply of the right quality of materials 
in the right quantities at the right time, 
so that it too can plan its production 
effectively and economically. 


Not Mere Theory 


The economies and other advantages 
from consolidation are in no wise mere 


theory. They have been proved many 
times. Those who’ have studied them 
most closely are zenerally agreed that 


the greatest possible benefit from a 
merger cannot be realized until the inte- 
gration from one end to the other of the 
production and distribution stream ts 
absolutely complete. That means that 
the consolidation movement in industry 
must continue until it has reached its 
economic limit. In your industry the 
limit at one end is obviously the raw 
cotton buyer. The limit at the other end 
is the retail store. 





COTTON YARNS 
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Better Grade Yarns Firm 





Scarcity of Inch and 
Longer Cotton Being Felt 


PHILADELPHIA. 
NE of the most puzzling develop- 
ments to many manufacturers dur- 
ing recent weeks has been the advance 


in prices of 40s-2 by most spinners, 
coming at a time when the market 
generally has been soft with buyers 


being able to better previous quotations 
each week. One large buyer of this 
count has recently been quoted two 
cents higher than a month ago whereas 
he is able to buy such counts as 20s-2 


two cents lower than formerly. There 
is a definite reason for this unusual 
situation. 


Indications are it will become more 
apparent before the new cotton comes on 
the market and it is likely manufac- 
turers will be compelled to pay even 


South states they are going on a four 
day week schedule because they have 
been unable to buy cotton of their type, 
which is one inch good quality. 
Premiums For Staple 
Spinners are now compelled to pay 
300 points on for inch staple and 350 


points on for lv inch. In other words 
as ordinary and lower grades have de- 


clined during recent weeks spinners 
making yarns of higher quality have 


actually been forced to pay more for 
cotton of their type and the situation 
is now becoming so difficult that a num- 
ber of spinners state it is only a ques- 
tion of running out their present cot- 
ton stocks before they will be forced 
to close down until the next crop comes 

















available. Yarn buyers should take 
cognizance of this development for 
that reason although the same does not 
apply to shorter cotton which of course 
is in adequate supply. It has been ap- 
parent that 40s-2 was the strongest 
count in the market during the last 
month and many were unable to ex- 
plain it. 

Firmness in plush quality yarns has 
also been an outstanding feature of 
market since cotton and ordinary grades 
of yarn began their decline. Plush 
manufacturers have been unable to 
understand why they were being quoted 
prices just as high as formerly when 
they saw cotton quotations and other 
yarns dropping each day. Plush yarn 
spinners are confronted with this un- 
usual condition, using long staple cot- 
ton which is showing marked strength 
at present, being compelled to pay a 
larger premium to obtain it and then 
being able only to buy in very limited 
quantities. 


Speculative Counts Lower 











higher premiums for yarns of this on the market. The past week has seen a continua- 
character. The crux of the matter is This condition in the raw material tion of this trend and counts like 20s-2 
to be found in the abnormal cotton section has caused the advance in such and 30s-2 warps have continued their 
market, spinners stating it is almost yarn counts as 40s-2 while the balance decline although prices have been 
impossible for them to buy inch cot- of the market was declining. This slightly more stable, short-selling and 
ton and longer in many types and one situation will become worse as the end commission-cutting not succeding in 
of the most widely known spinners of of the present crop is consumed, before lowering these counts much under the 
high grade carded and combed in the the good cotton from the new crop is previous level. It is possible to buy 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—(Average Quality) Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’g Yarn 2c. to 4c. Higher se . 7 
Gace te Gian WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES a 
SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES—(WARP TWIST) _— a ae mee ee 
4s to 8s....... $0. 30}-$0. 31 BONE hak WaleGietaierelats $0. 344-$0. 35 as. ay 7 ON a9 80 
nesses eke i= .3e MSS ware wn eetois +5 37 - .373 Se 54 564 Mes. coc 90 .95 
neers sc peetis .3lh- 32 Doce ceewlon.cn 38 - .39 a 55, 584 90s-2. 1.10 1.15 
ERAS sa 33 DN cise aig iriea a .38}- 39 ‘a... "60 624 as: 1.35 1.40 
Mee si aac one sa = 53h 40s extra quality.. 514-52 e . 
TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES sa i ‘0 3 sical 
EE. > pais ke am $0.31 -$0.314 MS savawaa ces S038 SO SRG. fare eresetes case es 7 4 Benen saicedes see : we 
Tienes 3-232 ciccasks 139 — 1394 NAB. wee eee eeee cee, "2 388.... 2... 24+ eee oa ae 
gna <i. 324-33 ca sanesyna 43h- 144 V68...... essere vere es . aly 408..... 0. se eee. vege 7a 
DN Sie iin 33 - 1334 Oren rs 46 — 147 -  YB8.c cree ee eeee eee - 42 508... ....ee sees oa 
Ms cx acess 1333-1344 40s-2 high break 52 = 153-208... - ee - 43 608.........++++. | 
| er 34 a 7o. ‘Sea... o«.. .55 = . 56 Pntdeeieewen. saved - 454 PMc cawavaidw ea . * "95 
Gs case sac 37 - 1373 __ ripliaapedey 62 — 163 -288---se sree es teens - 484 80s.........+++++ ver 
SINGLE WARPS MERCERIZED CONES—(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
isos we $0.31)-$0. 32 ad gt eeee<peige: BE eo ++> <> wie oe lela ‘25 
12s eocesccococs 32 - . 324 26s. . 38 = . 384 368-2 Bertie ai 70 ae "71 100s-2 pe ee 1.82 aan 1.87 
BR suk eh cena . ooo Re alec sr haha -39}- . 403 eee 72 bo a ‘iat : ..... 2.30 a 2.35 
SPA .33}- 34 40s extra quality we= 490 a... ie aeb ere Sinelea) ; 
iis assis eee ERR CN ; a 
DORs ig ction wa 79 - .81 30s. $0.33: G6te....... $1.07 
TWO-PLY WARPS a .87 - .90 40s.. 590 Bence Bean 
eS oe. $0. 31)-$0. 32 on $0.37}-$0.38  708-2.......... -99 — 1.02 50s... -95 808....... 1.52 
os Tas pi ace ae ya . Me icivatiatin ele -38 = .38} COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS— SKEINS, 
Patel n ls arena . - .333 aa 39 = .40 J % 
EET Ssro.56 Seas -334- .34 40s ordinary .47 - .48 TUBES OR CONES, 2, 3 AND ¢PLE . 
NE ois:< isos 34 - 1344 EE Sex voniens 155 = 156 Peeler —Sakelarides— 
Ei is takes 35 - 1355 PEL, cacnccsas. 62 - 163 Average Best Average Beat 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, - 29; white, .30-. 30}; IOS cj aiocas eras es $0.57 -$0.59 $0.62 -$0.64 ae ont 
oa | ee 60 - .62 65-67 88 93 
HOSIERY CONES caus SPUN) Sc nasccas 67 - -69 71 - 73 -94 2 
0. 294-$0. = Writs cna eie'e ec ‘ - .74 <SOtm 5 
$ oe $0. 8-00 POA ects eeks a= .49 .81- .83 1.04 1.09 
SEMR SI 0 Re a al Oss Fcctmaas .87 - .89 t= 1.14 1.19 
-31 - .313 SOW WINS Gn cos | ceece. - .37 Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 
314- .32 30s regular....... re close of business, May 29. They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
.32 = .323 30s extra quality .39 - .40 less specifically noted. For New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 239. 
.33 - .334 MOM. vee ca edes -46- .48 For staple cotton prices, see page 241. 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— for 
SINGLE Splicing : 
Mercerized Yarn EYA ~ and Plaiting 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1 
Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Bleaching, Dyeing and Glazing 


Wire or write us for prices and samples ) 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada ; : 
COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Selling Agents for: 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS 

A. M. SMYRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
FRANKLIN RAYON CORP. 

OSCAR HEINEMAN CORP. 


Also Representing Exclusively—Ten Southern Mills, 
Spinning High Grade Warps for Mercerizing 


Branch Offices 


Adams Franklin Building Greensboro Bank Building 432 Fourth Ave. 


Chicago Greensboro, N. C. New York City 


NN SNS INNA GP 
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dinary 20s-2 warps as low as 34c. and 
3Us-2 at 38c. but spinners are quoting 
the former at 35c. and the latter at 39c. 

higher. On the other hand 40s-2 
warps have been quoted at 47c. for 
ordinary break and 52c. for high break, 
these prices being in force for the last 
month. 

The market has been quiet except in 
isolated spots, sales of fair size being 
reported in such instances. One dealer 
reports the sale of 300,000 Ib., 8s-3 
tinged tubes at the exceptionally low 
figure of 26c. and another reports the 
sale of 500 warps, 20s-2 plush quality, 
at 354c. Other sales have been for 
small and unimportant amounts which 
manufacturers want for immediate use, 
there being a general disinclination to 
buy more than they actually must have 
at this time. 

There continues to be considerable 
talk of curtailment in the South but 
so far as sales yarn spinners are con- 
cerned this has been mainly talk to date. 
There are spinners here and there who 
have stopped night work and, others 
who are running four days and four 
nights a week that formerly ran full 
time day and night. These are the ex- 
ception and not the rule at present 
and it is generally felt that unless spin- 
ners in number decide to curtail more 
than they have the next month or two 
will see an accumulation that will force 
their margins to a still smaller basis 
than at present. 

There has been a_ comparatively 
small demand from manufacturers in 
this vicinity for the last month, while 
spinners have continued their regular 
full time production. Indications are 
the market will not see a sustained spurt 
in demand for a month at least, ac- 
cording to many here, when manu- 
facturers will begin to buy yarn for 
their fall business. If demand is to 
be upon this smaller basis until then it 
can be seen that unless spinners reduce 
production to fit this condition there 
will be renewed weakness which can 
only result disastrously for the average 
spinner. 


Lower Prices Expected 


Manufacturers as a rule are going 
to continue their present severe hand- 
to-mouth buying as they are assuming 
cotton will go lower because of the 
possibilities of a large crop. Large 
acreage has been planted and they feel 
there are good prospects of a large 
‘mount of cotton being gathered. Sev- 
eral speak of 16c. cotton. With this 
idea in their minds large purchasing 
‘is noted late last and early this year 
will not be resumed until this is dis- 
ipated by bad cotton weather or the 
hooking of good orders which are slow 
n developing at the present time with 
nanufacturers in this section. Both 
veavers and knitters are inactive 
uvers of yarn, best business having 
een with insulating and narrow fabric 
nills the last month. 


Dull Trade in Cotton Yarns 


New York Sellers Take Extended 
Holiday Over Week-End 


New York—A fair index to cotton 
yarn activity in the New York market 
may be gleaned from the fact that many 
sellers are planning an extended holiday 
over Memorial Day. Apparently there 
has been no major or even minor 
change in the carded yarn situation. 

From all signs, spinners maintain a 
firm front much to the mystification of 
dealers. There are of course, mills 
which have financial backing and can 
tide themselves over for a period rather 
than to accept the low priced bids in 
today’s market. One dealer cited a 
specific instance, where about three 
weeks ago a quotation for a certain 
number was received at 40c., delivery 
in two weeks. Today the same spinner 
is asking 404c. for the same number 
although cotton is a good deal lower. 
Delivery, moreover, is unobtainable for 
a month. It is inconceiveable according 
to the seller that this plant has sold 
any substantial quantity of yarn since 
the original inquiry. 

At the outset of the current week a 
100,000 Ib. insulating yarn inquiry was 
making the rounds. Most sellers eyed 
it with disfavor, but remarked that the 
order would be placed, and at a very 
low figure. 

Prices that are openly quoted, remain 
unchanged, but as the spread between 
spinners’ quotations and buyers bids is 
so wide, every order must be figured on 
a give-and-take basis. From the sellers’ 
standpoint, it is mostly give and very 
little take. Although all are doing some 
day-to-day business, many orders are 
passed up completely due to price. 


Chattanooga Yarn Market 
Notes Silk Active and Lower 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — A _ sharp 
drop in thrown silk prices accompanied 
by the heaviest volume of orders in 
months featured the local yarn market 
during the week ending on May 25, ac- 
cording to local brokers. The activity 
and price changes extended only to 
silk, however, other types of yarn being 


dull. 


in thrown 


Prices for double extra 
silk varied from $5.25 to $5.35 during 
the week. As the week closed the price 
was quoted at about $5.30. The previous 
week the price had been around $5.80. 
Other grades of silk were quoted at 


prices 
extra. 

In cotton yarns carded 10s on cones 
brought 314 to 324c., while 20s were 
offered at 34 to 35c. Sixties two-ply 
mercerized were listed at 87c. with 
20s-2 at 67c. and 80s-2 at $1.12. 
Combed singles were at the old figures 
which range from 42 to 43c. for 18s to 
77 to 79c for 70s. 


in proportion to the double 


Arial Plant in Operation 





New Unit of Alice Mfg. Co. Starts 


Production 


The Arial plant of the Alice Mfg. 
Co., Easley, S. C., which was recently 
completed is now in operation. The 
new mill is located two miles north of 
Easley on the Pickens Railroad, where 
an attractive village of 110 cottages 
has been constructed in a beautiful pine 
forest. 

The plant is equipped with 24,000 
spindles and the necessary weaving 
machinery to handle the production of 
yarns. The mill building is 130x456 ft., 
with two floors and a basement, and 
has one end of temporary construction 
to facilitate further additions. There 
are two warehouses, 50x100 ft. each; 
an opener room; a waste house, and a 
boiler room. 

Work is under way for the improve- 
ment of streets in the village, some of 
which will be paved, while all others 
will have concrete curb and gutters 
and be top-soiled. Construction of a 
modern residence for the superintendent 
and plans for a school building are now 
in progress. 

A memorial church is being erected 
in memory of Miss Sara F. McKissick, 
who died many years ago, and this will 
be used by all denominations. E. S. Mc- 
Kissick is president and treasurer of 
the Alice Mfg. Co., while the other of- 
ficers are: A. F. McKissick, vice-presi- 
dent; Remsen Bauknight, secretary. 
J. M. Spearman, formerly overseer of 
carding in the Alice plant, has been 
made superintendent of the new Arial 
mill. 





New Arial Plant of Alice Mfg. Co. 
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all the way 


—that’s the kind of quality we 





mean when we speak of Cannon 
guality. It goes further than yarns 
that provide fewer seconds and 
waste totals. It goes further than 
products that make up into smooth- 
feeling uniform knit fabrics. It 





embraces these and in addition, 
the always helpful spirit of the 
Cannon personnel—a_ direct-sell- 
ing, thoroughly yarn minded 
organization which never misses a 









chance to cooperate. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 









New York 


Reading, Pa. 


Boston 
Utiea, N. Y. 


Chattanooga Kannapolis, N. C. 


Providence 









Chicago 


Hamilton, Ont... Canada 


ANNON 
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Globe Processing 
Meets 
His Ideas Squarely 


E’RE talking now of the exacting mill man. 

You see him on all sides in the textile picture 
—unflinching in his dislikes—openly appreciative 
of work well done. 


His number is substantial in the Globe clientele. 
Why—can be explained in a nut shell. Here at 
Globe we never lose sight of the personal equa- 
tion. For sixty-six years we have been synchroniz- 
ing our dyeing, bleaching and mercerizing services 
as closely as possible to individual needs. Such 
considerations as color matching, fastness, delivery, 
etc., are trued up with each customer’s require- 
ments. 


We’re all set to give you this brand of service. Our 
facilities are sufficient for the largest of processing 
jobs—but we’re equally attentive to the small-lot 
order. 


Can’t we get together? 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers & Mercerizers 


Kinsey & Worth Sts., Frankford, Phila. 
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No Improvement in Wastes 


Best Spinning Stocks Inactive At 
Low Point of Year 


Boston.—The cotton waste market 
is far from normal. Prices were soft 
throughout the entire week and the 
demand was far from satisfactory. Con- 
siderable stuff is moving on old orders 
and contracts but the new business that 
makes a market is conspicuous by its 
absence. Prices are nominal at this 
time. There seems to be little value in 
placing the small sales on record but 
it was difficult to get more than 1l6c. for 
the best comber and 15c. for peeler 
strips. There was no particular demand 
for picker and fly and threads were inert 
though perhaps as firm as anything. “ 

Low end wastes are not doing so well 
as during the first two months of the 
year. For year to date there has been 
a large turnover at prices relatively 
much better than those obtaining on 
spinning materials. These materials 
are now however involved in the gen- 
eral depression featured by © slack 
demand and low prices made by con- 
sumers. Comber is still hanging at l6c. 
but it would not need much of a shove 
to push it off to 15c., offers already 
having been made at this price by 
prospective consumers. 

Relative strength in cotton is not 
proving much of a factor and percentage 
prices on comber and strips are probably 
at the low point for several months. 
Users of cotton waste show no disposi- 
tion to avail themselves of the abnormal 
situation which has been brought about 
in chief part by their abstention from 
the market or at best by a very re- 
stricted and irregular demand. It has 
generally been the case in other days 
that when good spinning materials 
swing too far away from the cotton 
basis either up or down a sharp reaction 
occurs to bring about a normal relation. 

The amount of comber coming out 


of New Bedford is not considered very 
alarming. Some irregular export is 
occurring to England but the domestic 
demand continues slow and it is a ques- 
tion in the minds of some whether the 
old time users in New York State are 
taking anything like the interest in this 
commodity as was their custom. It is 
possible that the larger use of chemical 
fiber has something to do with this 
situation. 

Imports of cotton waste into Boston 
for March totalled 771,000 lb. From 
England there came 316,000 Ib. at 9.2c. ; 
France 241,000 Ib. at 5.8c.; Netherlands 
87,000 lb. at 4.8c.; Germany 87,000 lb. 
at 5.4c.; Belgium 39,000 Ib. at 4c. Phila- 
delphia imports for the month amounted 
to 482,000 lb., the largest amount of 
230,000 Ib. arriving from Japan at 5c. 
per pound. 


Current Quotations 


Nos ures cee caanweeea 16 —Il6¢e 
PR accgecs sav tecsccceves® 154—16 
Ny oicins 6. 0.0 6 6:9:0 av 0s.8'0 88:0 15 —I54e 
Choice willowed fly.................. 8—9e 
Choice willowed picker............... 64— 7 ¢ 

rei as anne 66 $0600 ee e's 18 —I19 c 
RAEI BOI 655 iin ccc weccseeese 5— 6c 
ES ere rer re li —I2e 


Inquiry Improves 





Unlikely to Develop Into More 
Than Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


Boston.— More inquiry for both 
carded and combed yarns was in evi- 
dence the last of last week and the 
first of this, but little of it developed 
into actual sales and was of importance 
only as indicating that an increased 
number of users will be obliged to 
resort to hand-to-mouth buying in the 
near future to cover comparatively near 
needs. Evidently some users are im- 
pressed by the possibility of a sharp 
recovery in raw cotton prices, and also 
by the fact that the majority of spinners 
are now holding prices more firmly than 
at any time since the present decline 
started. 


Deliveries on old orders are keeping 
the majority of spinners well employed, 
and there is no unusual holding up of 
deliveries by users or reselling of 
yarns. Excepting for the abnormally 
low price basis of medium and coarse 
count carded yarns as compared with 
raw cotton values, the market would be 
regarded as in a healthy condition and 
ripe for an advance. On all such yarns, 
however, the price situation is. con- 
trolled to a large extent by the ups and 
downs of the cotton futures market, and 
on combed and fine count carded yarns 
a similar control exists that is unwar- 
ranted because advance in basis has 
more than absorbed the decline in 
futures. While leading spirfmers of 
combed yarns are holding prices firmly 
there is much under-ground selling at 
considerably lower figures, and such 
supplies appear to satisfy the bulk of the 
present demand. 


Sisal Shipments Decline 


Sisal shipments to the United States 
during the month of March, 1929, 
amounted to 39,509 bales, as compared 
with 51,113 bales during February, 
1929, and 60,257 bales during March, 
1928, according to a cable received 
from the Progreso Consulate by the 
Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Shipments to 
other countries amounted to 24,712 bales 
during March, 1929, as compared with 
17,561 bales during February, 1929 and 
5,147 bales during March, 1928. Stocks 
at Progreso decreased from 42,603 bales 
on March 1, 1929, to 27,763 bales on 
April 1, 1929. Stocks at Progreso on 
April 1, 1928, amounted to 85,689 bales. 
Stocks at Merida and Campeche were 
estimated to amount to 5,430 bales on 
April 1, 1929, as compared with 4,461 
bales on March 1, 1929, and 65,000 
bales on April 1, 1928. It is said that 
unfilled orders are 205,000 bales and the 
production during the month of March 


was estimated at approximately 50,000 
bales. 


Cotton Industry Activity Index for April 


HE Textite Wortp index of ac- 

tivity for the cotton spinning in- 
dustry of the whole country was iden- 
tical for March and April, a decrease of 
~ points in New England having been 
offset by a 1 point increase for the 
cotton States. These figures are ap- 
parently confirmed by a moderate de- 


crease in total active spindle hours, 


hich for April were 8,861,202,997, as 
pared with 8,909,000,000 in March, 
d by a moderate decrease in cotton 
nsumption for April as compared with 
‘larch; but if due allowance is made 
r the difference in working days for 
two months, and the index is 
ured on the basis of average daily 
tivity, it is found that there was an 
‘rease from 113.66 for March to 


INDEX OF ACTIVITY 


Based upon average of active spindle hours per active 
spindle for period September, 1921 to July, 1922, 
100—226. 


Cotton 


U.S. States N.E. Mass. N.C. 
April, 1922........ 93 10 77 73 +=108 
Ages, 1923........ 108 32 89 86 86137 
April, 1924 94 113 73 69 115 
April, 1925 113-134 90 86 =6140 
April, 1926 112 134 87 85 136 
April, 1927 119 142 91 90 146 
April, 1928 106 128 75 69 128 
1928-29 
A iii 3 v6 sacs 117 132 92 94 125 
September........ 109 124 85 84 121 
ios pans 127 150 93 89 148 
November... ..... 123 146 92 91 145 
December........ 112 127 92 90 116 
JOMURTY.. 2.2 .00- 132 156 100 98 155 
February......... 7 . 137 90 87 135 
PROTO, «occ cces 127 147 100 99 146 
re 127. 148 98 96 «6147 
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114.51 for April. The accuracy and 
greater reliability of the latter index 
is confirmed by the fact that average 
daily cotton consumption increased from 
24,338 bales in March to 24,618 bales 
in April. 

Based upon total active spindle hours 
and cotton consumption, whether fig- 
ured as a monthly average or as a 
daily average, the last four months 
established a new peak for the industry, 
and although there is little indication at 
present of any slump in business, these 
figures consitute the same kind of warn- 
ing that was given the industry in the 
early part of 1927 and that was fol- 
lowed by the slump that was carried 


through the summer season of the year 
1928. 
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SUTIN EON 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction 


The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Ay 
GATE CITA 
COTTON MILLS 
WHITE KNITTING YARNS ON CONES 

po } sal 








Ay 








SOLD DIRECT 
P.O. BOX 1677 


AT LANTA, ae 


: 4 5 i. : =| t Ra 3 
HI a hoes! et MN 


ESTABLISHED 1838 

Over 200 varieties and modifications 
of machines for trimming, seaming, 
overedging and ornamenting all sorts 

of fabrics. 
special machines for Flat- 
ed - Seaming ends of 

roo 


saving cloth 
subsequent 


results on 
own 


MERROW 


TRADE MARK KE¢ I 8. PAT 


THE MERROW M. AC HINE C aOnEE ANY 


11 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. 


—— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
———CATALOG——"— 


Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods 

that both our new Lat« a 

Sweater ind Ts f Machine 

severe and protrac ti d tests, have op oven 
unqualified succes 





Sweater machines knit plain, hi ilf, and 
full See stripe, rack and have 
separating cours 


Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. Goof cioo—, 
Established 1846 —— CATALOG——— 
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WILDT & CO., xr. 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


We Buy 
KNITTED FABRICS 
All Kinds 
IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


Cable Address—Wildt, Leicester 


INDUSTRIAL Yarn CORPORATION 
Weaving~COTTON YARNS-—Kni tting 
68 LEONARD STREET,NEW YORK. 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 
52 Leonard St., New York 





T. J. PORTER @ SONS _ 
FINE YARNS 


119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 





H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


L. T. IVES Co. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 











SOS 
4 cas ’ BETS 3 wm @ Sa 


COMBED, CARDED, PLY 


TELEPHONE 44°° 
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Cotton Market Steadies 


Trade Hopes for 
covery with Dry 


HE cotton market has not shown 

much change during the week. The 
final maturing of the May contracts left 
it without the support of the trade short 
interest which had been previously 
covering in that position and this had 
a tendency to encourage bearish senti- 
ment. Selling, however, was checked 
by the continuance of unfavorable fea- 
tures in the weather and crop news and 
while bulges were not fully maintained, 
the market showed rather a steadier tone 
toward the end of the week. 

Some rather conflicting reports are 
heard as to the progress of the crop. 
The most general impression is that the 
month of May has been too wet and 
cool. The April prospect for an early 
start has probably been lost and most 
authorities report that the season is now 
a few days or perhaps a week late. 
Nevertheless the unfavorable conditions 
have not caused any change of opinion 
as to the probable acreage nor have 
they entirely discouraged the hope of a 
satisfactory yield per acre. While the 
rather brilliant preliminary prospect of 
April has not been maintained, many 
think that the present condition of the 
crop is better than it was last year and 
only slightly if at all below normal for 
this season. With a few days of dry 
warm weather, the feeling is that the 
crop might make a rapid recovery, but 
following the wet May a continuance of 
cool wet weather would have a corre- 
spondingly greater effect on sentiment. 
Perhaps it would not be going too far 
to say that the next two or three weeks 
represent a very critical period in the 
start of the crop and possibly in the es- 
tablishment of the ultimate trend in 
prices. The latter, however, by no 
means follows, for if the weather should 
now become better and we should have 
a favorable June—the month which is 
known as one of improvement—there 
would remain the boll weevil to be 
reckoned with. 


Boll Weevil Plentiful 


All reports continue to indicate that 
there will be a comparatively heavy in- 
festation of boll weevil this season. If 
the wet May has resulted in a surface 
rooted plant, it would seem that the crop 
may be between two fires during the 
summer. A surface rooted plant is pro- 
verbially liable to damage in the event of 
hot drouthy weather, and it is a ques- 
tion therefore, whether the present crop 
would be able to withstand the sort of 
weather conditions that would tend to 
minimize boll weevil damage. The boll 


Rapid Crop Re- 
Warm Weather 


weevil, indeed, would seem to be the 
chief of the possibilities now in sight 
that would be regarded as a menace to 
the coming crop. The uncertainties of 
the weather, of course, are a usual and 
additional hazard which will no doubt 
come in for increased consideration once 
the trade feels sure that the start of the 
crop and the acreage have been fully 
discounted. 

Ideas as to the probable increase in 
acreage still range from about 2 to 6% 
with a tendency toward acceptance of 
the higher figure. Perhaps a canvass 
of the trade at the moment, would show 
an average expectation of between 4 
and 5%. Last season the acreage 
planted was 46,946,000 acres, and the 
acreage picked 45,341,000. An increase 
of 4% making an area of about 47,000,- 
000 for harvest this year would give a 
crop of about 154 million bales, with 
the ten-year average yield of cotton per 
acre. Latest estimates place this year’s 
world’s consumption of American lint 
cotton at about 154 million bales, and 
bullish or bearish views based upon an 
acreage increase of 4%, would conse- 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed —For Week—.Closed Net 

May 23 High Low May 28Change 
May........ 19.45 19.53 19.38 19.50 +.05 
Ne raise 18.65 18.56 18.31 18.41 —.24 
| eee 18.66 18.73 18.36 18.61 —.05 
August. 18.65 18.62 18.48 18.62 —.03 
September 18.65 18.66 18.48 18.66 +.01 
October. 18.66 18.71 18.37 18.71 +.05 
November... 18.60 18.73 18.50 18.73 +.13 
December... 18.65 18.80 18.45 18.80 +.15 
January..... 18.67 18.78 18.45 18.77 +.10 
February.. 18.71 18.83 18.65 18.83 +.12 
March...... 18.80 18.90 18.58 18.90 +.10 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, May 24 en (OS 18.77. Holiday 
Saturday, May 25...... 19.10 18.77 Holiday 
Monday, May 27....... 18.85 18.77 10.15 
Tuesday, May 28....... 18.95 18.85 10.12 
Wednesday, May 29.... 18.70 18.62 10.20 
Thursday, May 30..... Holiday : 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 





—— Stocks — 

This Last 

Prices Week Year 
Galveston . 18.70 222,830 270,757 
New Orleans . 68 225,601 308,936 
Mobile . 18.40 14,337 16,626 
Savannah . ioe 14,246 40,233 
Norway . 18.69 60,148 52,255 
New York. . 18.95 174,593 102,082 
Houston. » ez 350,627 410,752 
Augusta. 18.88 53,808 50,584 
Mempbhis.. 18.10 129,127 150,985 
St. Louis 18.00 15,282 3,294 
Little Rock.. 17.75 7,235 8,827 

Dallas 18.00 
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quently imply the discounting of a more 
or less favorable growing season than 
the average. 

There has been no change in the gen- 
eral character of reports reaching here 
from the southern spot markets. In a 
general way they indicate a firm basis, 
particularly in connection with any cot- 
ton showing a staple of more than 
~ inch. The demand seems to come 
chiefly from shorts filling old engage- 
ments, and both the firm spot situation 
and the firm statistical position appear 
to be offset by the talk of probable mill 
curtailment during the end-season. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons : 


May May Last 

Market 22 28 Change Year Sales 
Galveston.... 18.80 18.70 —10 20.55 2.854 
New Orleans.. 18.83 18.85 + 2 20.42 4.082 
Mobile....... 18.40 18.40 .... 20.35 80 
Savannah.... 18.49 18.59 +10 20.62 95 
Norfolk...... 18.75 18.69 — 6 20.69 1.492 
Now toek.... 19.278 16:95 —25 36.06 ....:. 
Augusta...... 18.94 18.88 — 6 20.69 608 
Memphis..... 18.10 18.10 . SO 953 
St. Louis... .. 18.25 18.00 —25 20.00 ..... 
Houston...... 06.75 6.275 .... M.S 2.656 
po Se 17.95 18.00 + 5 20.00 3.571 

The following differences on and off 


middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
WS dis awe 1.00 -90t .70T “Sat 81 
ae .70 .65 oan . 50 62 
Ch. as << .45 . 40 . 40 .38 44 
ees e< ee 0 wai 25 30 
De he ex's aa a” ee ee 75 
> 1.75% 1.60% 1.50% 1.50% 1.60° 
S.G. OF*... 3.00% 2.50% 2.50% 2.25¢ 2.50¢ 
Gethss 64 4.00% 3.50% 3.50% 3.00% 3 40° 
YELLOW TINGED 
Bec ewaese . 50* i” . .2e 45¢ 
8. M... cr 4h. TS 92° 
We o's wr ace 1.75% 1.50% 1.25% 1.50% 1.58¢ 
S. L. M.**. 2.50* 2.00% 1.75% 1.88% 2.21¢ 
L. M.®*... 3.25% 3.00% 2.50% 2.88% 3 01° 
YELLOW STAINED 
RS 6 cane 12e 5.40% 1.20% t.2 Aaa 
8S. M.®*..... Z2.4a2° 3.15* 2.007 1.25% 2.06 
FF cca 3.00% 2.65* 2.75% 2.50% 2.79¢ 
BLUE STAINED 
Ae 1.75% 1.25% 1.50% 1.75% 1.61° 
Gu cc 2.29% 2.00% 2.275% 2.30° 2.25° 
Br duns 3.00* 2.50% 3.00% 3.50% 2.979 
*Off middling. tOn middling. 


A Seller’s Market in South 





Basis Remains Strong — Report a 
Short Interest in Better Grades 


Mempuis, TENN., May 27—Urgent 
demand for strict low middling and bet- 
ter grades, t# to 14 in. cottons appeared 
during the week, but in many instances, 
went unsatisfied because the cotton 
could not be found or was held above 
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More Useful 
Than Ever 


In an era of swiftly changing yarn 
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needs, mill men are more appreciative 
of Quissett Yarns than ever. Here is a 
yarn source that seldom disappoints 
even on the most unusual requirements. 
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Quissett offers a range of yarns that 
fit well into today’s tempos. When 
Quissett is supplying the yarns, a 
change of pace is easily accomplished. 
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Needless to say the quality is always 
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strictly Quissett—there is never any 
let down. The same high standards of 
uniformity, of strength, are always 
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Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers and Descriptions 
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Ply Yarns our Specialty 
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Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians 
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Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 


Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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These are the 
Reasons Why... 


EE is always to your ad- 
vantage to use Stand- 
ard Yarn because : — 


Selected staple, correct 
twist, adequate merceriza- 
tion make stronger yarn. 
Stronger yarn means fewer 
pressoffs, less stoppage, 
more production, more 
“firsts,” more profit. 


Every step under one con- 
trol in our own plants gives 
you unvarying quality. 


STANDARD-COOSA- 
THATCHER CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Gen'l Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., Phila. 


JAMES E. MITCHELL 
COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 


906 Johnston Bidg 
CHARLOTTE, N CAROLINA 


OUR years of business with the Knitting 

and Weaving industries have given us a 
thorough knowledge of their requirements 
We are prepared to aid you in selecting 
Yarns which give the utmost in service and 
satisfaction. 


Let us serve you on your next order 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


NATURAL—GASSED—DYED—BLEACHED 
SINGLE or PLY 
All Counts for Knitters, Weavers, Converters 
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COTTON — Continued 





the market. While merchants are free 
to admit that it is a seller’s market, they 
feel there are limits beyond which they 
cannot go, although not much disposed 
to quibble over prices if within reason- 
able range of quoted values. The de- 
cline in futures helped none; on the 
contrary, sellers refuse to follow it and 
are offering only at prices equivalent 
to an advance of 25 points, or more, in 
basis; however, basis is officially quoted 
unchanged from the previous week. 
Middling cotton is quoted as follows: 
g in. 50 off July, #8 in. even, 1 in. 100 
on, ls» in. 150 on, 1¥e in. 175 on, 14 in. 
250 on, 1% in. 375 on, 14 in. 800 on. 
Inquiry for low middling has perked up 
a little but generally speaking, low 
grades are neglected as heretofore. 

Small stocks held by Memphis fac- 
tors make this market dependent upon 
f.o.b. business, almost wholly, for the 
remainder of the season; stocks in the 
surrounding territory are nearing ex- 
haustion; Memphis unsold stocks, by 
actual count Friday, were only 7,397 
bales, exclusive of stocks held by the 
staple association; practically the whole 
of the unsold supply of the association 
is in Memphis warehouses and amounts 
to about 40,000 bales. 

Recent activity in the market here is 
attributed to covering on old commit- 
ments, but inquiry for low grades is 
understood to reflect mew business, 
actual or prospective. There is still a 
short interest, uncomfortably large and 
threatening merchants’ profits, running 
through June, but practically none of 
this is in the low grades. 

Weather conditions during the week 
were perhaps more favorable for the 
crop than otherwise—at least, it was 
the most favorable week in a month or 
more. While there was considerable 
rainfall, none of which was _ needed, 
temperatures, except very early in the 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 
May 25 May 18 
10 Markets Average... 18.31 18. 46 
Memphis 18.05 18. 30 


Premium Staples 


First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Firm 


Ih-in 5 ; ; 21.60@ 22. 00c. 
| *-in ; 23. 00@ 23. 50c. 
l}-in ae 28.50@ 29. 00c. 


Current Sales 


For Prev Week 
Week Week Before 
Memphis Total. 12,414 9,771 11,785 
F.o.b. Included in Total.. 11,152 9,246 10,488 
10 Markets 32,584 36,554 35,240 


Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 


For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
Vet Receipts 3,518 2,259 8,985 
(iross Receipts. 9,126 8,504 24,555 
lotal since Aug. I, net 846,418 654,263 793,761 
shipments 22,210 16,227 36,191 
ital since Aug. 1. 1,708,715 1,367,332 2,220,070 
Potal stock 133,734 154,890 151,123 
decrease for week 13,081 7,723 11,638 
Unsold Stock in hands 
f Memphis factors 7,391 


week, were conducive to germination 
and growth. 

Engineers appear to have won a 
hard fight to save the levee at Mounds 
Landing, a few miles north of Green- 
ville, Miss. The levee gave way at this 
point in 1927 and was the only serious 
break on the east side of the river. The 
river stage at Memphis is now 41.5 feet ; 
35 feet is flood stage. Backwater covers 
thousands of acres of land while there 
are additional thousands of acres in 
submerged islands and between the 
river banks and the levees; seepwater is 
giving much trouble for considerable 
distances inside the levees. 


Staples Inactive 


Urgent Demand Seems Satisfied— 
Egyptian Prices Decline 


Boston, May 29.—Within the week 
there has been a marked decrease in the 
demand for the premium and extra staple 
cottons that were in such active demand 
for several weeks and that advanced in 
basis approximately 100 points. Asking 
prices remain unchanged, but with de- 
mand satisfied, as now seems to be the 
case, some easing off in basis is likely 
to ensue. The trade will now be able to 
judge whether the recent squeeze was 
due to an actual scarcity of desirable 
cottons, or whether it was the result of 
strong holders taking advantage of a 
temporary shortage. Most mills are well 
supplied with staples for the balance of 
the season and are unlikely to operate 
in other than a hand-to-mouth manner 
even though there is no curtailment of 
production by such classes of mills. 


New Crop Sak. Declines 


The decline within the week of nearly 
200 points in new crop Sak. and of more 
than 80 points in new crop Uppers, as 
registered on the Alexandria market, 
appears to be due, according to reliable 
advices, as much to the discounting of a 
weak speculative position as to revised 
estimates of a larger crop than last year. 
According to the latter the Sak. vield 
will be about the same as last season 
with practically all of the increase in 
Uppers. The condition of the growing 
crop is reported excellent in all areas. 
The greater weakness in Sak. contracts 
than in Uppers, despite estimates that the 
Sak. crop will be the same as last year, 
may be explained by the report that a 
speculative Alexandria house that is long 
en Sak. may not be able to take up July 
tenders. June Uppers closed today on 
the Alexandria market at $20.25 or a 
decline of 97 points for the week, where- 
as the October contract at $21.11 was off 
only 83 points. July Sak. at $32.35 is 
off 170 points for the week, whereas the 
November contract at $32.06 is off 199 
points. 

Current Quotations 


Average prices for June-July ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
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hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 

Middling St. Middling 
Se oe iain a aS 223 to 23c. 234 to 23}c. 
I x in. to I} in 222 to 234c. 234 to 24c. 
Se icvadewhtawinns 234 to 24c. 244 to 244c. 
Bi iveciysscexnnn 254 to 26c. 26} to 27c 
PE Midierdancuvdeds 29 to 30c. 30 to 3le 


Basis on New York, July, 18.58c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for June- 
July shipment as follows: Medium 
Sakelarides, 32.50c., off 1.35c.; Medium 
Uppers, 23.25c., off 0.25c. from May 22. 
They report closing prices May 28 on 
the Alexandria exchanges as follows: 
July Sak., $32.35, off $1.70; June Up- 
pers, $20.25, off 97c. from May 22. 


Original Designs Seen As Aiding 
Stores in Promoting Cottons 


Boston.—Originality in the produc- 
tion of fabrics together with the crea- 
tion of new styles adapted to the new 
cottons is responsible for the present 
vogue and the heralding by depart- 
ment stores of the arrival of cottons, 
according to the monthly report of the 
style advisory board of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

“The individual costume,” continues 
the board, “is leading to the revival of 
handwork and is evidenced in the ten- 
dency of many stores and some dress 
manufacturers to show but one dress 
of a kind. Cotton dresses now have 
the mark of custom made more than 
ever before. 

“In style, there is nothing better for 


this summer than onepiece or two 
piece sleeveless dresses, ensembling 


with hip-length jackets or full-length 
coats. On the whole the one-piece 
dress is smartest for that type of cos- 
tume which is usually called ‘general 
wear’ and is good from daylight to 
dark, as well as for afternoon frocks. 

“Convertible necks are particularly 
good looking and_ sophisticated in 
sleeveless frocks. A pin, a tie, a rib- 
bon or what have vou may be used as 
a finish at the tip of the V-shaped neck. 
When convertible collars are not wanted, 
then the double fold of organdie makes 
the most flattering finish.” 


Community Cotton Production 


Community production of cotton is 
advocated in Bulletin No. 364 of 
Georgia State College of Agricu!ture, 
Athens, Ga., entitled “A Cotton Pro- 
gram for Georgia,” which has just been 
issued. 

For the production of the qualities of 
cotton desired by the mills, a program 
of community production was suggested, 
offering the following advantages: 

1. Higher yields per acre for the com- 
munity as a whole. 

2. Less mixing of varieties at the gin 
and in the field, and less plated bales. 

3. Cotton of uniform staple and qual- 
ity produced in large amounts. 

4. A higher average price on the local 
market. 

5. Creation of a reputation that will 
attract outside buyers. 
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Nature Unselfishly 
Points the Way to 
Greater Achievement 


For centuries nature alone supplied textile 
fibers (silk, cotton, wool and linen). Then 
man stepped in and added rayon, a useful, 
practical textile. But in Bemberg came 
science’s super creation—a textile yarn of 
such fineness, softness and beauty that 
even nature is outdone. Bemberg has as 
many fine filaments as silk and more, and 
with its fineness it has the strength to with- 


stand wear and washing. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 





BRAND YARN 


Bemberg is a trademark of the American 
Bemberg Corporation registered in the 
United States Patent Office to designate 
its yarn, made from dissolved cellulose 
fibres spun into very fine filaments by 
an exclusive streteh spinning process. 
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Problem of Larger Acetate Output Rayon 


RAYON 





Broadening of Market May Avert 
Keen Competition, Factors Hope 


VS the coming fall see an excess 
of production of cellulose acetate 
rayon? This was the question raised by 
several factors in the trade, during the 
current week, apropos of the news of 
the projected Chatillon-Tubize company, 
to be known as the American Acetate 
Silk Co., which as announced in TEx- 
TILE Wor LD last week, will begin pro- 
duction of acetate yarn shortly. It was 
remarked by some factors that with 
Chatillon already marketing an acetate, 
and with duPont selling a small quan- 
tity of imported acetate as a preliminary 
to the domestic production of acetate by 
duPont at their Ampthill, Va., plant, 
which will begin this summer, and with 
the Viscose Co. acetate production 
scheduled to start in early fall, the pros- 
pects are for a keen competition in this 
branch of the market during the coming 
season. 

The Celanese Corp. of America has 
been the only large producer of acetate 
rayon in this country up to the present. 
The question now being raised in the 
trade is whether the growing demand 
for acetate yarns will be sufficient to ab- 
sorb the projected increase in output. 


“Plenty of Acetate” 


The sales manager of one company 
which will enter the acetate field on a 
big scale this year, was asked what he 
thought of the outlook. He smiled and 
replied that he thought there would be 
“plenty of acetate on the market.” Will 
there be too much? he was asked, and 
he answered guardedly, “There would 
be enough for everyone.” This factor 


Viscose Process 
Denier Filament First Qual. Second Qual. 


75 Bisse cas $2.50 $1.70 
75 ee 2.60 tae 
100 TMi asatass 2.10 1.40 
100 We was cules 2.20 1.65 
125 ee ota 1.99 1.25 
125 Ee 1.60 1.25 
150 oe 1.30 1.20 
150 Re 1.35 1.25 
150 Rlaienes 1.50 liao 
170 USSR 1.30 1.20 
170 ee cite’ 1.50 1.20 
200 oe 1.25 13 
200 rao. ania 1.45 Lt 
300 a ee 1.10 1.05 
400 Rien cesar 1.10 1.05 
450 el aateni ere 1.10 1.05 
600 are 1.10 1.05 
900 100-144......1.10 1.05 


150 Denier 75 Filament $1.65—First Quality. 


would vouchsafe no opinion on the pros- 
pects of keen competition, or on the pos- 
sible effect of the increased production 
on acetate prices. 

Other factors who were interviewed 
were less open in their comments but 
they thought the increase in production 
might constitute a real problem. 

The view of some of the firms which 
are now getting ready to enter this 
field, as gleaned in several interviews, 
appears to be that the market will ex- 
pand to make room for the greater out- 
put. One executive said frankly that 
his firm did not anticipate any spirited 
competition with the firms now produc- 
ing acetate. He said his company took 
“a broader view,” namely, that there 
should be room for everybody in the 
acetate market. It is the aim of that 
firm, to build a clientele among users of 
rayon not at present using acetate, he 
explained. 


To Broaden Market 


It is too early at present to predict 
with any certainty how things will de- 
velop. The spirit of the trade is opti- 
mistic regarding the possibilities of 
broadening the acetate market, and the 
firms which are now getting ready to 
enter this field are also preparing pro- 
motional drives which will have as their 
aim, the education of the knitting and 
weaving industries to further consump- 
tion of acetate yarn. It is felt logically 
enough that this is the best way to off- 
set development of a keen competition 
which might prove injurious to the 
acetate industry as a whole. 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 
(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


Den- First Second Den- First Second 
fer Qual. Qual. fer Qual. Qual. 
35.93.38: $3.25 125... 33. $8.25 
SE ex caore 2.50 140....1.40 1.25 
i Se 1.70 :....03 1.20 
100....2.10 1.40 160....1.30 1.20 
Denier First Qual. Second Qual. 
Neos ts $1.30 $1.20 


Cuprammonium Process 
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Waste 
Prices Weaker 


Slowing-Up of Demand Brings 
About Spotty Condition, With 
Some Price Cutting Reported 


A persistent slackening of demand has 
served to weaken the rayon waste mar- 
ket, despite the continued shortage of 
material. Prices shaded off, on both 
open bleached and open unbleached 
waste, during the week. The larger 
trading firms held to their regular quo- 
tations, but spokesmen for several of 
these companies admitted that there was 
some price-cutting being done. 

Bleached waste, which has been sell- 
ing at 40c., is now procurable in certain 
quarters at 35c., while unbleached has 
also weakened a cent or two. The drop 
was not general, however, and it is not 
unlikely that the market may rally be- 
fore long. According to certain con- 
verters much of the waste available at 
the lower prices—and even some of the 
waste sold at list prices—is inferior. 
These converters say they frequently 
find thread and other foreign matter in 
the waste now being delivered. 

The backstepping tendency of prices 
is directly traceable to the slow buying. 
Waste dealers admitted this week that 
business was very spotty; there was lit- 
tle future buying of any importance, and 
the spot orders were small for the most 
part. However, some firms continue to 
talk optimistically about current turn- 
over ; a spokesman for one leading con- 
cern said his firm was sold up solid on 
open waste for a few weeks. He ad- 
mitted that he was buying cautiously 
because of the quiet market, but said 
the general situation was “fairly satis- 


’ 


factory.” Other waste traders who were 
Acetate Process 
Denier Price Denier Price 
Ws ie diese $3.00 Wes 5; $2.30 
 CSeeapealen 3.00 Wicca 1.90 
Mee 2.55 Ns awe 1.90 
css... 2.40 | a 2. 20 


Rayon Waste 


Open bleached waste............. 


$0. 35-$0. 40 
Open unbleached waste............ 35— .37 


Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)....... 25-  .27 
Colored thread waste.............. .16 
CRN ods ccwemdeWedswae as . 16 


Den- Fila- Den- Fila- Converted Rayon Waste 
ler ment Price fer ment Price 
ig 5 6 sk cceccctens $0.60 -$0.62 
40 30....$4.50 150 112....$2. 40 Unbleached tops.....--..------- 574— .59 
60 45..... 3.75 180 135.....2.30 Bleached noils.................. 27 
80 Oi. << 3.50 240 180..... 2.25 Bleached garnets................ -38 145 
100 Carnet 3.25 300 225.....2.25 Unbleached garnets............. .32- .34 
120 Wiis eats 2.90 are .25— .28 
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77 Franklin Street 


‘CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 
WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


ASIAM, Inc. — 3572'8389 


CET 






Finish and Service are Inseparable 
We specialize on Dyeing and Finishing 


Cotton 


Piece Goods, and deliver as promptly as is consistent with good workmanship. 


Farwell Bleachery 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Worsted 











AYON %, 


Cops—Cones—Spools 


Prompt—E fficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CO. 


Stuyvesant 
2375, 
2376 
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New York Office: 
40 Worth Street 











NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 


RAYON TOPS « Standard Grades + NOILS 
Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine 
ANDREW K. HENRY 
158 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Sq Wenuve¥neenvvunenvvusuenvueenevuuueesvuucagncauueevvuuceevcuuvenvuvaceesceenvcueeaneyueenevvUueneesuUaeesUuueeeyUUaeanyueaueMavueantUtt 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 
SPUNRAYARN 
@ ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 






RAYON — Continued 





questioned said they did not look for 
any real spurt in rayon demand before 


\ugust. Converters agreed to this view, 
pointing out that the manufacturing 


trade has curtailed output because of the 
between-season period. 


AYON NOTES 


FROM EUROPE 


Special to TEXTILE WorLD 





GERMANY 


The Glanzstoff Co. 
dividend of 18% which is the same as 
last year. Negotiations are said to be 
taking place between the Glanzstoff Co. 
and Fr, Kuttner of Prina. These are 
said to be mainly technical and relate 
largely to production of fine denier 
cuprammonium yarn. 

x * x 


has declared a 


The Bemberg Co. has formed a sub- 
sidiary in Japan in conjunction with 
the Nippon Chisso Hiryo Kabushiki 
Kaisha of Osaka one of the largest 
chemical companies in Japan. The new 
company -is to be known as the Japan- 
Bemberg Corp. and has a capital of 
10,000,000 yen. Work is to commence 
in the immediate future on the con- 
struction of a plant to produce approx- 
imately 2,000,000 Ib. of rayon a year. 


FRANCE 
An interesting “Lilienfeld” patent 
has been granted in France. Under 


this, cotton may be given a wool-like 
handle by treating either unbleached 
or bleached cotton with carbon-disul- 
phide only, or it may be diluted down 
with a solvent such as benzine. One 
to five parts of benzine are used, . for 
each part of carbon-disulphide. The 
time of treatment must be such as to 
allow of the carbon-disulphide penetrat- 
ing satisfactorily into the cotton ma- 
terial. Excess of carbon-disulphide is 
squeezed out at the end of the opera- 
tion and the material is treated for from 
a few minutes to several hours with 
caustic soda of 10 to 30% strength. If 
there is no stretch or tension allowed 
to take place on the material during the 
entire operation the cotton will shrink 
in both length and width, and it will 
be found to have attained a soft dull 
finish without creasing faults and like 
wool in appearance. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


\t the Courtauld annual meeting it 
was stated that “Lilienfeld” yarn was 
now being produced in small commer- 
cial quantities. It will be recollected 
that the possibility of its use as a sew- 
ing thread has always been emphasised 
ind the latest news is to the effect that 
Lister & Co. of Bradford are now mak- 
ng a sewing thread from “Lilienfeld” 
‘von. The thread closely resembles a 
ewing silk in quality but its price is 





nearer to that of sewing cotton. This is 
the first rayon sewing thread to be pro- 
duced in this country though J. & P. 
Coats are known to have been experi- 
menting for some time. Mr. Courtauld 
pointed out that progress must in the 
nature of things be slow, but a number 
of manufacturers are already trying out 
the new yarn. 
, * * *x 

Atlas Artificial Silk Processes Ltd., 
the subsidiary of the International Arti- 
ficial Silk Co., which is to work the 
“Brandwood” rayon process at Little- 
borough, Lancashire, is making good 
progress and on account of the prompt- 
itude with which the machinery has 
been delivered, the directors announce 
that production will commence at the 
end of April. The company was floated 
in January. By the “Brandwood” pro- 
cess, instead of reeling the silk on hanks 
it is washed, bleached, dyed, etc., on 
perforated spools. 





Elizabethton Strike Over 


Bemberg and Glanzstoff Plants Start 
Up After Settlement 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN.—The strike of 
600 operatives at the American Bem- 
berg and American Glanzstoff plants in 
Happy Valley, which lasted nine weeks 
and cost the Elizabethton area more 
than $1,000,000, has finally been settled. 
The strike officially ended on May 25, 
when the strikers at a secret meeting 
voted to accept the “five-point” settle- 
ment plan offered by Dr. A. Mothwurf, 
president of the two companies. The 
strikers voted to return to work the 
following morning. 

The final meeting of the strikers was 
addressed by various union leaders, and 
Miss Anna Weinstock, representative 
of the Department of Labor, who was 
credited with a major part in the ter- 
mination of the dispute. All the 
speeches were of a conciliatory nature, 
and the speakers urged the workers to 
return to their jobs. 

The terms of Dr. Mothwurf's agree- 
ment, which was generally viewed as a 
compromise, follow: 

First—Every former employee is to 
register and apply for reemployment. 

Second—If the application is not ap- 
proved and accepted by the company, 
the applicant thus affected is to be 
informed of the reasons for such action. 

Third—lIf the applicant is not satis- 
fied with the reason given, he may have 
his case referred to E. T. Willson, the 
newly appointed personnel director of 
the two plants, who will preside as an 
impartial judge. 

Fourth—It is understood that 
Willson’s decision is to be final. 

Fifth—The companies are not to dis- 
criminate against any former employee 
because of his or her affiliations with 
the union, providing such affiliation is 
of a legitimate nature and activities 


Mr. 
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related thereto are not carried on at or 
in the plants. 

It was also specified that a grievance 
committee of employees be appointed. 


Effect of Yen Fluctuations 


Their Reaction on Silk Prices 
Exaggerated, Says Douglas Walker 


The importance of yen exchange in 
fluctuations in raw silk prices in this 
country has been greatly overempha- 
sized, and has created an erroneous im- 
pression that fluctuations in Japanese 
yen are the controlling factor in the 
raw silk market, Douglas Walker, direc- 
tor of the Intelligence Bureau of the 


National Raw Silk Exchange, stated 
recently. 
“It so happens,” said Mr. Walker, 


“that ever since the opening of the 
National Raw Silk Exchange the dollar 
price of raw silk in New York has risen 
and fallen in movements paralleling the 
fluctuations of Japanese yen exchange. 
This has created a following who are 
strong in their belief that yen exchange 
is a controlling factor on raw silk 
prices. I have made a study over a 
period of years and my conviction is 
that such paralleling of the movements 
of the dollar price and the movements 
of yen exchange is pure coincidence. 

“The only conceivable influence of 
the fluctuations of yen exchange over 
the long period is to accelerate or to 
retard the fluctuations of the yen prices 
at which settlements for export are 
effected in the Japan export markets. 
Yen exchange does not affect the dollar 
price more than momentarily.” 





Ornate Jewelry and Dull Fabric; 
Come in Vogue 


Paris women have gone mad over the 
wearing of a profusion of ornate jewelry, 
both artificial and real, according to 
Kneeland L. Green, art director of the 
StehliSilks Corp., who returned to New 
York from Europe on May 10. As a 
consequence dull fabrics will be more 
important than ever-in the coming fall 
season, in order to offset the vogue tor 
a tanned, glossy skin as well as the 
elaborate jewels. 

The ideal cloth for the coming season, 
according to the Stehli firm, will be a 
crepe simulating the texture of duyve- 
teen or a dull satin. In addition to this 
dull texture the coutouriers are calling 
for a stiffer cloth, such as a taffeta or 
coarse failles. Moire is also much in 
this picture although it must be a much 
more subtle moire design with less sheen 
than heretofore. 

In color the three classics, brown, 
navy and deep red, with their variations 
will be largely seen. Other colors will 
take their keynote from the dull fabric. 
Design trend is definitely toward the 
formless motiffs, brush strokes, blotches, 
Cte: 


Artistic Knitting Mills, Philadelphia, 


Pa., manufacturers of knitted ties, for- 
merly located at 140 N. Third St., has 
gone out of business. 
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The Scope 
National Service 


Piece Dyeing 
Weighting 
Finishing 

Roller and Block Printing 
Moire Hosiery 
Rayon and Celanese 
Ribbons 
Skein Silk 
Knitted Fabrics 
Mixed Goods 
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SILK AND SILK YARNS 





New Decline in 


Thrown Silk Prices 


Business Continues Spotty With In- 
different Buying — Hosiery 
Trade Places Some Futures 


Continued indifference on the part of 
both weavers and knitters, brought a 
iurther softening of the thrown silk 
market, during the current week. The 
price of 2-thread special crack, skein 
Japan organzine, which has hovered be- 
tween $6.20 and $6.30, fell to $6.10; 
other numbers registered a lesser de- 
cline. All the Japan crepes, and the 
hosiery trams were selling 5c off, at 
the time of writing. 

Business was spotty all week, with 
hosiery knitters showing sporadic inter- 
est; these factors placed a few futures 
on trams, and there was also some 
immediate buying. Weavers were 
apathetic all week. Certain throwsters 
told of writing some meagre business 
trom broadsilk houses, but as a whole 
this branch of the manufacturing in- 
dustry did little or no buying. 

Thrown silk factors look for no great 
improvement before the middle of sum- 
mer, it was stated in the market. They 
are hopeful that broadsilk firms may 
move their fall lines swiftly enough to 
call for additional yarns early in June; 
such demand would help to tide them 
over, the throwsters explained. How- 
ever, it is believed that the current lull 
will continue more or less steadily until 
the new season is fairly advanced. 


Spun Silk Steady 


Hosiery Knitters and Broadsilk 
Firms Buying Cautiously 





Hosiery knitters were in the market 
for a considerable quantity of spun silk 
during the week, according to New 
York factors. These manufacturers 
placed a fair amount of business, mostly 
small-sized orders, for spot shipment. 
"here was a lighter call from broad- 


silk weavers. The week’s total turn- 
over was light, however, and the cur- 
rent quiet period in spun silk shows no 
immediate prospect of change. Spinners 
reported a healthy condition in the 
market, with little price-cutting and a 
confident tone prevailing. 

Production continued unchanged for 
the most part; mills are curtailing their 
output, consistent with the slack demand. 
Prospects for fall are considered good, 
however, and an increase in production 
is looked for, beginning possibly in 
July. 

The current call was evenly divided 
between singles and two-ply yarns. The 
backward weather of recent weeks had 
slackened the turnover for both weavers 
and knitters, but the improved weather 
of the current week caused a renewed 
interest. It is expected that continua- 
tion of the present warm spell will 
stimulate the textile industry generally, 
and provoke a more active call for spun 
yarns. However, spinners said they did 
not look for this improvement to show 
any real effect for a couple of weeks. 


Silk a Bond for Peace in Pacific 


“Peace will be preserved between the 
United States and the Orient through 
the bond of the silk industry,” is the 
contention of W. E. Priestley, presi- 
dent of the China Club of Seattle and 
secretary of the Hitt Fireworks Co., 
Seattle, Wash., who recently talked be- 
fore the Active Club at the Chamber of 
Commerce Building at Seattle. 

“American women create the greatest 
market for the Oriental silk through 
their fondness for silk stockings and 
lingerie,” he said. 


Wool Content Bill Proposed for 


Iowa 


Des Mornes, Ia.—A bill requiring 
all manufacturers and wholesale and 
retail dealers in wearing apparel, blank- 
ets and robes, to plainly state upon the 
article sold the percentage of wool 
therein contained, has been proposed 
in this State. 


Record Week on 
Raw Silk Exchange 


Low Prices Start Big Buying 
on Exchange — Many 
Users Cover 


A week of buying which totalled the 
unparalled sum of $4,355,750, marked 
the six business days, concluding last 
Monday, on the National Raw Silk 
Exchange. The exceptional volume of 
trade was particularly interesting, in 
that it failed to lend any perceptible 
strength to the market, which continued 
weak. Prices declined from 5c to 10c 
all along the lines. The buying was 
done by both broadsilk and hosiery mills, 
some extensive future orders. 

The flurry of buying was unusual for 
this time of the year, and was ascribed 
to uncertainty regarding the develop- 
ments of the next few months. The 
advent of the new silk crop is a subject 
of conjecture, because it will be the 
first new season since the opening of the 
Silk Exchange, factors pointed out. It 
was intimated that there is some specu- 
lation as to what effect the Exchange 
will have on new crop prices. Usually, 
at this time of the year, knitters and 
weavers buy cautiously, holding back 
their big orders for the July decline 
which normally is the biggest price 
drop of the year. This year, however, 
the price decline in July may be less 
than previously, due to the stabilizing 
influence of the Exchange. Therefore, 
traders suggested, the manufacturers 
were prompted to take advantage of 
the current low quotations. 

Reports from Japan indicate that the 
new crop is progressing favorably. The 
crop will be between 5% and 7% 
greater than last year, according to 
latest and fairly authoritative estimates. 
Traders in New York received their 
first prices from Yokohama on the new 
crop; these were as follows: white 
cocoons, 70 kake; yellow cocoons, 72 
kake. It was stated that there will be 
only a small quantity available for June. 





(60 day kasis) 


| Thrown Silk 
| Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. . 
} 


$6. 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.. 6. 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. gran XX in bobbins.. 6 


Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 6 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.. 9. 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on ‘bobbins 5. 
Tussah tram. 2 end on cops................. 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX........... 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. ae AER S oes, u's G0 sa 
Hosiery tram, MU IIE IER oi oc cc aisebasce 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 
Hosiery tram, XX 


Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 


60/2 
GCP a sacks «n'a 2 


MMM ANN 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Raw Silk 
(60 day basis) 


National Raw Silk Exchange 


Close Forthe Week Close Net 
. Japan filature, grand XX, 13/ $5.25 Month May 22 High Low May 27 Chg. 
40 Japan filature, sp. crack XX 13/15. 50. WMe@iccccnc.s £90. 69 S202 me caret 
“95 Japan filature, crack XX, aS cae See 4.91 4.91 4.84 4.86 —.05 
99 Japan filature, XX, 13/15. ee 590) Tax 5305 4.86 4.88 4.84 4.87 +.0! 
Japan filature, best = Aare... 4.65 August....... 4.80 4.83 4.76 4.83 +.03 
a Japan filature, X, 13/15.. 4.60 September... 4.76 4.82 4.73 4.78 +.02 
ee Canton filature, new style, 14/ 16.. 3.90 October...... 4.76 4.82 4.72 4.78 +.02 
-05 Canton filature, new style 20/22.. 3.65 November.... 4.76 4.82 4.72 4.79 +.03 
a Tussah filature, § COCOOR. 5 «=o. . 00 December.... 4.76 4.82 4.73 4.78 +.02 
—— (Yellow) 20/22.......... . May 22 to May 27—Total contracts 1,210; total 
33 Grand XX (White) 20/22.......... 4.85 number of 9 May 6,550; total approximate value 
Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22........... 4.85 $4 355,750. 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22............ 4.80 re 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22........... 4.80 
Crate CIV EINO) DOT kes Sic ccecsecee 4.75 
sas 
60 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. | 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Witis 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 


Tops 


Mills and Office: Bristol, Pa. 


SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 


400 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


James Lees & Sons Co. 


Manufacturers of 
WORSTED and 
WOOLEN. YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 


also 


Minerva Yarns ‘feozitize 


Mills and Main Office—Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office—230 Fifth Avenue 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Underwear 
Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
CHATTANOOGA—Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 4366 Worth St 
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FALLS YARN MILLS 


Woonsocket 
mR: 4. 


Incorporated 
1904 





Fine 
Woolen 
and 
Merino 
Yarns 


Sole Representative: 
H. R. SHIRLEY 
Packard Building, Phila., Pa. 170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 







QO. J. CARON 
W orsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST, CHICAGO 


a — } 








ROCKWELL WOOLEN CO. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


Woolen and For Weaving 
Merino YARNS and Knitting 
Decoration Yarns and Specialties 


Commission Work 


WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


For Knitting and Weaving 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 
Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 


( M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Bradford Yarns §” 


Description 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


C. M. PATTERSON 


Western Selling Agents for: 


Dearnley Bros. Worsted Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Bradford Yarns. Jules Desurmont Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., French Yarns. Excelsior Mills, 
Union, S. C., Mercerized Yarns. 


222 West Adams Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


WM. H. GRUNDY CoO., INC. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


For Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 
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WORSTED YARNS 





Spinners and Wool Institute 





Large Percentage of 
Sales Spinners Members 


PHILADELPHIA. 

NNUAL meeting of the Wool In- 
Z&% stitute was held May 28 and was 
the first of this organization at which 
the worsted spinning branch of the 
industry was represented, spinners hav- 
ng recently become members. — Al- 
though comparatively little publicity 
has been given the matter it can be 
stated that very material progress has 
been made in the last month or more in 
bringing spinners into this group. 

Leaders in the movement were doubt- 
ful at first that a representative number 
of sales yarn spinners could be induced 
to join. This feeling has been destroyed 
by the reaction of spinners to the invi- 
tation during the last month in par- 
ticular, and it can be said that a large 
proportion of sales yarn spinners in 
the country have already become mem- 
hers and have paid their dues which 
makes the outlook more promising than 
at any time in the past for real co- 
operations in the spinning as well as in 
the weaving sections of the trade. 

Statistics indicate a large number of 
spinners of sales varns have either 
liquidated their business or have failed 
during the last few vears and_ the 
number that now remain in this field 
ire generally regarded as the ones that 
will remain in the business for many 
vears to come. In other words indica- 
tions are the business has been sifted 
i its inefficient members as a whole 
and the concerns remaining are ones 
that are amply able to take care of 
themselves over any period that they 
may be called upon to face in the future. 


On Sounder Foundation 


The sales worsted yarn field has 
passed through one of the most un- 
fortunate periods any industry in the 


country has been called upon to face 
since the over-expansion of productive 
facilities during the war period and the 
total number of sales worsted yarn 
spinning firms has been reduced prac- 
tically 20% according to reliable es- 
timates. The movement toward liqui- 
dation is approaching its end and the 
remaining members of the trade are 
now entrenching upon a sounder and 
a more efficient basis than before. 

Their adherence .to the Wool Insti- 
tute is concrete evidence of this state- 
ment and the feeling is prevalent 
that they have as individual concerns 
passed through their worst period and 
better days are already to be seen. It 
is estimated more than 85% of firms 
spinning worsted yarns for the sales 
field have stated they will join and a 
great proportion have already displayed 
concrete evidence of their spirit of 
cooperation with the parent organ- 
ization. 

Although no announcement has been 
made it is understood one of the first 
undertakings of the Institute so far as 
spinners are concerned, will be to 
standardize tops and yarns of various 
members. By this they mean to stan- 
dardize these as far as other spinners 
are concerned, not to change the yarns 
spun bv any spinner, but simply to 
standardize these with other yarns. 

It may be expected that steps will 

(Continued on page 251) 


Stephenson & Co., Move Phila.. 
Offices 


Stephenson & Co., formerly at 235 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, have moved 
to 128 Chestnut St. They are dealers 


in worsted woolen and cotton yarns. 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 





Bradford System 
2-12s, low com. (36s).......... $1.15 -$1.26 
2-16, low com. (36—40s)..........1.20 - 1.25 
2-208 to 2-24s, low } (44s)......1.25 - 1.30 
2-208 to 2-26s, } bld. (46-488) ...1.374- 1.423 
2-268 to 2-308, } bid. (48s)......1.474- 1.528 
2-308 to 2-32s, } bid. S. A. (468) 1.45 = 1.50 
2-32s, } bid. (48-50s)........... 1.524- 1.55 
pe a ere re 1.624- 1.65 
po RS eS eee 1.67§- 1.70 
DFE, Bs CO ccccccccoeers 1.724- 1.75 
De BE ME ss coccccacawen 1.70 - 1.723 
pe eS eee 1.75 - 1.773 
SR ONS 5 ceceeesevass 1.80 - 1.82% 
2-50s, high 4 bid. (64s)......... 1.95 - 2.00 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.024- 2.073 
SRY Bs MI 5 wis aveess seve 2.45 - 2.50 





French System 
ee en, 2 Os COO cock ccccd ce ncee $1,523 
eR Se - $1.60 -1.62% 
eS eee 1.65 -1.67% 
RS a ee eee 1.72§-1.773 
30s, fine warp (66-70s).........  1.824-1.873 
40s, 3 bld. (60-64s)............ 1.85 -1.90 
MIU ss «a4 bs dc ocecece 2.074-2.123 
WEI os oalncl Gaon eeace'sa 2.40 -2.45 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
poaee tow t DIR: (44s. soc. cesws $1.25 
2-188 to 2-20s, 3 bid. (50s).............1.40 
BE a PU ROIS, s 056 x seeescewes cess 1.45 
Pe WU A sini vinscccddeondvawes 1.50 


B+ 


Top Market Slides 
Off to a New Low 


Crossbreds Off 2% for the Week— 
Demand for French Fine Tops 


Fine Noils Firm 


Boston.—The_ wool top market is 
still sliding to a lower level although 
the wool market is rather firmer. Me- 
rino tops are off another 1% for the 
week while the crossbred tops 46s and 
below which have been steady for 
many weeks have moved off sharply at 
least 2%. The entire market is on the 
low level for several months nor is 
there any particular indication at time 
of writing that values are at last down 
to bedrock basis. 

The volume of new business fell off 
rather sharply. The greater part of 
the orders placed were, as usual, in the 
hner grades, although a larger mill in- 
terest in low crossbred tops has become 
apparent. The lower prices on 46s and 
below result from the acceptance of 
rather substantial business pending 
and a further attempt on the part of 
concerns fairly well supplied with 
foreign wools to stimulate additional 
business in these semi-manufactures. 
French fine dry combed tops have been 
relatively active and some business has 
been placed at $1.25 and as low as 
$1.22 for the short fibered top. 

The noil market has had another 
slow week. There is nothing doing in 
a large way. Prices are inclined to 
soften slightly as a result of the long 
period of dullness and it is only the 
really choice fine noils that find a sale 
at firm prices. On current market an 
imported choice Cape noil is offered 
at 95-98c. while a domestic noil of 
choice quality is around 90-92c. and a 
noil not quite so good quoted &5-88c. 

Imports are on a small scale not as 
a result of tariff agitation but chiefly 
because the call for noils from the 

(Continued on page 253) 
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Doe S We COA hikes occcccd coce SRO 
Pete SNe COU oan s cc ccwwnes ccs Uae 
French Spun Merino White 
PR i iiiecnig noch nURe eee Kakea $1.35 
Ns inte: waa: 6 cdr oalurea weesiea aes 1.45 
I IS gic oa ard ealecas Sidaiw yin cw aire 1.55 
EP ici Lape wei awntrweraseees 1.05 
Prices at Bradford. Eng. 

d 
PIs Giesaa xosinnadescabace es 5 34 
I ie xa sias Sisco aw sidiorersieraiate ad a 
PM neei cede noweceueseskw'se ee 
Br gs oin'g' advil ond wisiee ee ee S f 
Ps piaw seas cenun eenrendes 6 
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Model “N” 
Automatic 


Feed 


—— See Also—— 


; ; ——CATALOG—— 
HIS illustration shows one of 


our several models used for 
evenly feeding wool, cotton, linters or other textile fibers 
in a continuous manner. 


These machines are made to handle 
the shortest staples, such as hull 
fiber or linters; also the longest 
used in the carpet yarn industry 
— is a model adapted to your 
work. 


If you are using one or more anti- 
quated Automatic Feeds, or feed- 
ing some machine by hand where 
an Automatic Feed would give bet- 
ter results, let us offer you one of 
our modern types. 


Send for catalog No. 136. which A good heavily built Feed may be 
used as an opener or breaker for 
fluffing tightly baled fibers 


illustrates and 
models. 


describes various 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., 


Graniteville, Mass. 
Builders of Wool Washing and Drying Machines 


MINNICH Baling Press 


STYLE 
60s 


Widely used 
in textile 
milis 


Strong reliable “lifetime” presses with 
50 years experience back of them. 


MINNICH MACHINE 


Landisville, Pa. 


WORKS 
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Profits 


Many mills have found profits in the shipping department 
through the adoption of Signode Steel Strapping. Signode 
Saves money and increases the factor of safety on nearly 
every type of shipment. 


in Shipping Dept.! 


The strapping is strong, clean waxed, cold rolled, strip 
steel of the highest quality, and the patented tools (which 
are loaned) cut packing and shipping time. 


We will be pleased to demonstrate without the slightest 
obligation or send complete Signode Guide Book if you 
prefer. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. 
2622 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
Offices in Principal Cities 


SIGNODE 


The Sealed Steel Strapping 


We also manufacture round wire tensional reinforcements, wire 
tying machines, all forms of nailed-on strapping, pail clasps, 
clutch nails, tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 












MMMM 


LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand -Belt- Electric- Hydraulic (mmm 


Balin g Presses 


i= 
















LO 


From year to year, hundreds of new names 
are added to the list of LOGEMANN baling- 
press users in the textile field. 






Every year, repeat orders from users of 
LOGEMANN baling-presses increase stead- 
ily, denoting the satisfaction derived from 
this equipment. 










But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and 
operator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN 
line of balers for yarn, waste and finished 
goods, our advertising has not accomplished 
its purpose. 


Oe 





—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALOG—— 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


We solicit your inquiries. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 





Increased Buying of 1929 Clip 





Eastern Interests Oper- 


ate On 


Boston. 

HE impression is gaining ground 

that easy conditions in the domestic 
and foreign wool markets are likely to 
be replaced in the near future by a dis- 
tinct firming up in values and a gen- 
eral gain in confidence. This is 
already noticeable to some slight degree 
in prices being paid to growers for new 
clip wools, and further reaction in this 
direction will probably follow increased 
buying by eastern interests in the ter- 
ritory field. 

Movement of spot wools to consumers 
is not over-brisk, but some improvement 
was seen last week. Stocks of old clip 
wools have been reduced to small dimen- 
sions so that most of the wool left is in 
odd lots and of average quality only. 
On old wools the selling basis is about 
95c. on the merinos, for the gs blood 
88-90c., for 4 blood 75-82c. Accumula- 
tion of fleece wools is now very small. 
For $s blood Ohio 44c. has been paid 
and for the 4 blood 43c. Mills are offer- 
ing lower prices but dealers have 
adopted a firmer attitude. 

Shearing is generally behind schedule 
so that although buying covers only a 
small percentage of the clip to be, it 
represents a good portion of the wools 


(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


Larger Scale 


already shorn. Moderate sales to con- 
sumers occur of new wools as they 
arrive. The Jericho wool clip for which 
all bids were refused has now been con- 
signed to a Summer Street house. 

The goods market dominates wool 
sales. It will be unfortunate for wool 
dealers now operating to a much larger 
extent in acquiring new clip wools if 
they should allow their enthusiasm to 
generate values in the West that, later 
on, may be found without justification 
on the basis named by wool consumers 
in the East. There is unquestionably 
more activity seen in the western field. 
Wools are being bought at various 
prices depending on grade and shrink- 
age and increasing quantities are 
coming along on consignment with the 
net result that growers generally are in 
a firmer position than they were at the 
opening of the month. The grease 
prices paid convey little information to 
those who have not seen the wools. 
They range all the way from 28 to 36c. 
with clean prices working out some- 
where near current quotations on Sum- 
mer Street for clean basis spot wools. 

Mill demand continues a spotty fea- 
ture, in fine wools particularly of the 
fine and fine medium and French comb- 


Wool and Substitute Quotation 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
| a $0.40 -$0.41 
PI MN 55 oa cegeeseiccces 35- .36 
iy ae os cals 63 Wikiclockae -45- .46 
Se ee ieee 44 - £45 
REM c kanes oe BS ans bea 43 - .44 
Texas and California 
en 49 I ono s x sce $0.95 -$0.97 
California, Northern.......... .88 - .90 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 
RSs cbdwert onsanmbaaeh teas $1.03 -$1.05 
NEE LLG POLE 95 - .98 
BN 6 60k. cdndieonteedatane -85=- .90 
MORN a v.cak sank cavaceca ax 78 = .80 
| Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 
} IN. Soon cvcnncaces $.98 -$1.00 
Staple fine 3 bild............. .98 - 1.00 
Fine and fine medium........ a= 7 
Ngo sca Suey de sd ae oie 88 - .90 
| I scabs ee sa levees .78 = .80 
Mohair—Domestic 
ie GOIEOR, «0.x cntcncecde $0.48 -$0.50 
Best combing................ -65 - .68 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey fair, average......... $0.43 -$0.45 
CI ilenewcccescdcces 45 - .48 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 


(In Bond) 


Angiamen: 


Dents en eee eect $0.98 -$1.00 
dey is oa Cuyes<i sa oe .80 - .85 
ee Bee ae oes 6 <oe ghe 

Grease Basis— 

Montevideo: 
ak. igbeae outa bie 43 - 44 
SN on is var hig alae maton 43 - .44 
NE ia as ole a a whee bed -41- 42 

Buenos Aires: 

’ vidersdaveouon .33- 34 
oS ee ee ee .31- .32 

Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 

China: Combing No. !....... $0.28 -$0.29 
China Filling Fleece........ .25- .26 
Szechuen ass’t............. .27 = .28 

NF. orcs o's aioth ea acraiets .254- .26 

Scotch black face............ .27 - .28 

East India: Kandahar........ -36=- .38 
SETS wie on nese alates aidisece-s 41 = .43 

I a9 95a wha bea Ao 41 - 43 

PI 5 acm wie ssers ok cd & Gate we 38 - .39 
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ing types. That manufacturers will be 
in the market later for substantial quan- 
tities of the finer grades in anticipation 
of the lightweight requirements, seems 
taken for granted. Forward buying in 
bulk is however not seen and this leaves 
wool dealers in something of a quandary 
as to what prices manufacturers are 
likely to offer on the probability that 
the lightweight season will open on a 
lower level. 

In the English market it is said that 
there is no particular “bull” interest 
anywhere in wool consuming circles. 
In spite of the great reduction in values 
since December confidence has not yet 
returned. Those who are buying are 
very cautious, afraid of covering for 
more than a few weeks consumption 
while those who can afford to wait a 
little are doing so in the hope of still 
lower values. It would only be in keep- 
ing with the history of the wool market 
if the next six months prove the present 
to have been what few now believe—an 
ideal buying time. 


Worsted Yarn Market 
(Continued from page 249) 








be taken in the future to endeavor to 
reduce the number of different grades 
that are now produced. In other words 
to attempt what has already been 
accomplished to the advantage of all 
concerned in other trades, by reducing 
the number of grades or sizes of the 
commodity manufactured to improve 
the position of the spinner or manufac- 


SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste 


$1.23 -$1. 26 
FUND OONIII decc so cic cnn se 1.03 -— 1.05 
Thread White Worsted— 
NR cig sia: acareighe ia: «due wihe OX 90 - .93 
Se 6a a wa ce eek -63 = .65 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
Fine two-ply.........cce0. 48 =- .52 
3 blood, two-ply........... -30- .33 
Card— 
II 9 6 Cawds cen es ae 
Medium white............. -35- .37 
Old Woolen Rags 
(Graded for Mfrs.) 
Merinos— 
COONS. ok conc cds sets $0.07 -$0.08 
Is oa vs ow oss knees -06 = .07 
Minos. seas cw decane -19 = .20 
Serges— 
RE a ae ee . 103- 11 
Ty a6 Wiss a0 &% oacens onde .09 - .10 
aaa ole So weiew sake hawt 14- 15 
Knit— 
PR iae'n Sialetn «aia pha: dicted 43 - .44 
MeO es. 5 ch ss % hatin weed ae oe 
RRMNG BOOBs 6 cine cecdacee -an = 52a 
Worsteds— 
NS nga Os whe Rew ee xl 7- .07} 
Ns 6) wna o op ave Cia aanind 11h- 12 
We Kavs seh ecagettens 04- 11 
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Mothproof 


—it costs very little 
—no extra equipment 


Mothproof with Larvex. and carpets, knit goods, 
Women know that they suitings, blankets 
can now buy Larvex and all others woolen 
treated materials which fabrics. 

are absolutely safe from 


Larvex treatment is as- 
moth damage. 


tonishingly low in cost. 
The effects of this No additional equip- 
knowledge are felt all ment is required. 
the way back to the Larvex may be applied 
mills. Mothproofing right in the dye kettle. 
means more Write today 
for details and 
technical in- 
formation —to 
the Newport 
Chemical 
W Onto ® 5 
Passaic, New 


business, big- 
ger profits, to 


LARVEX 


everyone con- is 


advertised 


cerned in the 
manufacture 
and sale of fur- 
niture cover- 
ings, rugs 


by radio, in 
newspapers, 
magazines. 





Jersey. 


MURDOCK Bobbin Holders 


We now make a holder with 
especially constructed Lugs 
for holding the 
Automatic Bobbin 

alsothe Regular Filling Bobbin 
having 1 3/16 inch head. 

If you are using automatic 
bobbins let us send you a set. 
Write us regarding all matters 
pertaining to bobbin holders, as 


we make many kinds, and are 
sure we can be of help to you. 


MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders for Over Thirty Years 


“BALING PRESSES 


For - Purpose-Get Our Proposition 


Ann Arbor, 
Dept. J 
Mich. 





HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WorRSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 









dyeing operations, never relaxing in this 
watch, is the reason that off-shades or 
poor penetration rarely occur. We specialize 
on WOOL, TOPS and YARNS and are 
pleasing many of the most critical. 
You, too, will like our service. Send 
us a trial order. 


C “arcing one watching every detail in the 


Fiorence 
DYE WORKS 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Julien J. Guerin 
Pres. and 
Gen. Mor. 


~ 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 _ 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH AND TENNANT 


PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 


Patents and Patent Cases—Trade Marks—Copyrights 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO TEXTILE INVENTIONS 





WASTE CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING PICKING CARDING 
GARNETTING ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten » Awenme, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Leaping Tables 


**’Tetrakierol”’ 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Recommenaed for properly boiling out and bleach- 
ing goods containing rayon and colored yarns... . 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





WOOL — Continued 





turer. A number of spinners in this 
vicinity have stated that they have al- 
ready sent in their samples of tops and 
yarns which are given a key by the 
Institute and kept on file as samples oi 
standards for wool business are kept on 
file at Bureau of Standards. 


Profitless Prosperity 


The spinning business has been a 
notable example of what has_ been 
termed “profitless prosperity,” doing a 
large and at times a fairly active busi- 
ness but at the end of the year showing 
as a rule only losses. The Wool Insti- 
tute it is natural to expect wlil attempt 
to correct this condition and the spin- 
ners remaining, who have resolved to 
do as one expressed it, “to see the 
thing through to the end,’ are now 
confident this can be accomplished by 
the Wool Institute if spinners give that 


organization proper cooperation. . The 
meeting this week was an example 
spinners are really going to go into 


this cooperative step with more enthu- 
siasm than they have previously. 

Business at present is not active but 
there is the seasonal element to be 
considered and there are strong indica- 
tions more active trading will develop 
this month, manufacturers coming into 
the market for yarns to be used in 
their fall and winter merchandise. 
What are spinners going to get out of 
this business when it does come? Are 
they going to cut prices until each sale 
represents a loss to each one or will 
they decide for the first time that spin- 
ners are entitled to a fair margin of 
profit for their service? 

Manufacturers of men’s wear, dress 
goods and all kinds of knitted-ware have 
stated they are anxious that the spin- 
ning business be stabilized. They wish 
to prevent such developments as have 
recently occurred of being compelled 
to lower their opening prices as the 
season went on because of lower yarn 
prices, not justified by the raw mate- 
rial trend. For this reason consumers 
of sales yarns are studying the prog- 
ress the spinning branch ‘of the Wool 
Institute is making, relizing that sta- 
bilization of that trade will, in the long 
run, also prove beneficial to them. 





Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended May 25, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 
May 25 1929 1928 


5,007,000 34,671,000 55,600,000 
5,602,000 62,739,000 58,861,000 


6,609,000 97,410,000 94,461,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Domestic......... 
ee 


Boston........... 1,602,000 62,739,000 58,861,000 
Philadelphia...... 1,212,000 41,666,000 25,706,000 
NOW BOEMesavcksic 946,000 35,568,000 28,631,000 

OGRE Aces saan 3,760,000 139,973,000 113,198,000 


Substitute Markets 
Dull and Irregular 


Rags and Their Processed Products 
Sluggish — Best Colored 
Wastes Firm 


Boston.—Generally poor business 
features the reworked wool and woolen 
rag markets. The difference between 
poor business and good business often- 
times amounts to little more than 10 to 
15% so that there is no reason for 
undue pessimism. The market does not 
stand isolated in this respect, the entire 
wool industry is none too good. There 
must be a better day ahead for so basal 
an industry and when this arrives all 
divisions and markets will share in the 
improvement. 

The general situation is easy as to 
price and the volume of the turnover is 
considered very small. Mixed rags, 
both softs and cloth, moved throughout 
the week in favor of the buyer at around 
10c. and 25c. respectively but graders 


are not operating other than’ very 
cautiously. They prefer to await a 
favorable turn in the market even 


though they may have to pay slightly 
higher prices on their rags for sorting. 
It is questionable whether there was a 
single firm rag in last week’s market. 

Business continues disappointing in 
the Dewsbury district. There is how- 
over a steady consumption of cheap rags 
going into the production of mungo, 
used in production of cheap woolens. 
Reworked wool manufacturers do not 
appear much concerned over the ap- 
pearance of artificial wool in the foreign 
market. It is said that it bears no 
resemblance to virgin wool, is short in 
staple and unlikely to compete success- 
fully with the many cheap recovered 
materials. 

While white wastes in the local 
market are showing some little effect 
of low wools prices, colored worsted 
threads are very firm and show an 
upward price tendency. American mills 
using these materials when garnetted 
are confined entirely for their supply to 
the domestic output. At no time in the 
last two or three years has it been 
possible to bring in colored spinning 
wastes from Bradford and other foreign 
markets anywhere near current values 
in the Boston market. Fine colored 
threads are quoted in Bradford at 37c. 
which with duty and other charges 
would indicate a landed price of 55c. as 
compared with 50c. for similar spot 
material and this is the most favorable 
situation that has developed. 

Total import of wool wastes into 
Boston for March amounted to 226,000 
lb. Imports for the week cover 151 
bales waste silk, 92 bales white spin- 
ning wastes, 25 bales alpaca thread 
waste and 1,100 bales of flax waste. 
Imports of woolen rags into Boston for 
March totalled 824,000 pounds. Imports 
this week totalled 246 bales 
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Top and Noil Market 


(Continued from page 249) 





American industry is sub-normal for 
this time of year. There is, however, 
some indication that merino noils will 
show a much larger interest in the 
near future. The good interest seen in 


the short Texas wool is construed 
favorably and it is believed that the 
call for the best fine noils which go 
into broadcloth construction will be 


seen next month. 

Lower prices on merino tops in the 
Bradford market have been followed 
by a softening in merino noil values, 
all grades from 60s to 70s being off Ic. 
per pound. Crossbred noils, prepared 
noils and carbonized noils have not 
vet been affected by the slower de- 
mand, curtailed output of these noils 
being the chief cause in sustaining val- 
ues. America is buying at near-mini- 
mum in Bradford. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston, Nominai 


Fine (64-66s).... ; 
Half-blood (60-62s).. . 


”“ 


| | 26 
wil atadan ! | 
eS ae 1 -1.18 
pee eS er rrr 1.14 6 95 
Low } blood i 112 
| | 
1 


BURRIS PGE CO 2s ooo ccscmindiees .02 .03 
MIN 6 i tad sas wa cewsauecumme .02—1.03 
ky Re ee ee rere .98—1.00 
Wa a. Fe: is tsa ohne cw sceeeen .88— 89 
MN GEE Biden dundecatwerews .83— .84 
BO i EE Ee Biden wiwweenewns .83— .84 


Noils— Boston 


Fine.... ; ee ....++. $0.87-$0 90 
Half-blood 83 85 


NE ood scp hee os a eas .73— .78 
Bt IE aioe. dm scalp ls were .65— .70 
PE DN ao. ced awrede oe Rawewaname .60— 65 
eS ere oe .55— .58 
CN onan oe ed eeaie ae aria .53— .55 
et fh akc esc eaniadeamemmarss .50— .53 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (May 23) 

DENS ait adconesunact mamas 45d 
ON Pre renee 424d 
ie COU ie oink Sh ehe news 394d 
Half-blood low (58s)................ 374 
Three-eighths blood (568)............ 314d 
Quarter-blood (50s)...............4- 264d 

Ce eee 23d 





Texas Spring Mohair Clip Sold 


San ANGELO, TEx.—AIll of the Texas 
spring mohair clip (6,000,000 Ib.) has 
been sold at prices ranging from 52 to 
65c, it was reported by local wool deal- 
ers last week. 

The last sales were made April 24, 
moving the last 3,000,000 Ib., with two 
houses at Del Rio selling around 1,000,- 
000 Ib. 





New Philadelphia Wool House 


Samuel D. Burrows, associated with 
Henderson & Co., Philadelphia, for 
many years, has severed that connection 
to start business on his own account. 
The new firm will be located at 100 
Chestnut St., trading as Samuel D. 
3urrows & Co., handling wool, wastes 
and noils. 


Woolen Mills Open New Store 


The Oregon City (Ore.) Woolen 
Mills have opened a new store in 
Tacoma, Wash. They now have several 


stores in Oregon and Washington. 
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NATIONAL 
CARBANTHRENE DYES 


represent 


of Vat Dyes excelling 
all others in fastness 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. | 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA a 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO -4 
TORONTO : 


Nationa Dyes 
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A cue 
on. better 
bleaching 


“Star” Brand silicate of soda gives 
the most dependable and economi- 
cal results when used with peroxide. 
The fiber is much whiter, and the 
strength is maintained. 


For chlorine bleach also, a Quartz 
Quality silicate is available that im- 
proves the color and prevents loss 
of strength. The details of the 


tests made will interest you. 
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PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO 


GENERAL OFFICES:PHILADELPHIA 


:; WORKS 
Chester, Pa Urica, IIL. St.Louis, Mo. 
Rahway,NJ Gardenville.N_ Y. eimaied. 


Kansas City, Kans 





AMMONIA | 


A product for busy 
mills where quality 
must be dependable. 
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Dyeing and Bleaching Celanese 


Cross-Dyeing Celanese with 


Cotton, Silk, and Other Rayon 
By John P. Holmes* 


EFORE dyeing woven fabrics con- 

taining celanese, it is necessary that 
they be wet out or desized. The sizing 
used for all-celanese fabrics is easily re- 
moved by running the goods at 180° F. 
in a bath containing neutral soap and 
sulphonated castor oil. In _ celanese 
mixed fabrics containing regenerated- 
cellulose rayon or cotton warps, it is 
necessary to desize with an animal or 
vegetable diastase in order to convert 
the insoluble starches into soluble 
sugars. However, if these warps are 
only slightly sized, the soap-and-sul- 
phonated-castor-oil wetting-out bath 
will be sufficient. 

Before dyeing knitted fabrics con- 
taining celanese, it is necessary to clean 
the goods thoroughly, using neutral 
soap or sulphonated castor oil and soda 
ash in order to remove any wool grease 
or mineral oils. Wool grease and 
mineral oils act as mordants for SRA 
colors; therefore, any oil spots left in 
the goods have a great affinity for SRA 
colors and result in badly spotted goods. 


Maximum Temperatures 


Textiles containing celanese are 
dyed at a temperature not exceeding 
180° F. in a bath containing either 
neutral soap or sulphonated castor oil 
and soda ash. Precautions must be 
taken to see that the dyebath does not 
exceed 180° to 185° F. If celanese is 
dyed at a temperature higher than 190° 
F., the yarn is delustered; and the 
higher the temperature above 190° F., 
the greater the delustering. The soap 
and sulphonated castor oil in the dye- 
bath keep the SRA colors in a highly 
dispersed colloidal solution. Where 
dyeings are made in hard water, it is 
necessary to use soda ash in conjunction 
with sulphonated castor oil in place of 
neutral soap. 

Textiles containing celanese can 
easily be bleached with chlorine, hydro- 
gen peroxide, or sodium peroxide with- 
out affecting the luster or strength of 
the celanese. The “chemic” or bleach 
bath should be as nearly neutral as pos- 
sible, or only slightly on the alkaline 
side. In order that the celanese will 
maintain its cross-dyeing properties and 
other distinctive qualities, it is neces- 
sary that caustic alkalies be used in 





*Of Celanese Corporation of America. 
Abstract of address at recent Piedmont 
Section meeting of American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


very small percentages or excluded as 
nearly as possible from the finishing 
process through which the goods pass 
that contain celanese. 


Dye Celanese Last 


Where cotton, regenerated-cellulose 
rayon, and celanese are to be dyed con- 
trasting shades-in one bath, it is advis- 
able to first dye the cotton and rayon, 
exhausting the cotton colors with salt, 
and then dye the celanese. By follow- 
ing this procedure, the cotton and rayon 
will be dyed much more level and the 
staining from the SRA colors will be 
practically negligible. The staining 
from the SRA colors can be greatly 
reduced if the celanese colors are added 
at intervals in small portions. How- 
ever, practically all the staining on the 
cotton and regenerated-cellulose rayon 
can easily be removed by rinsing the 
material in a warm bath containing a 
small percentage of neutral soap and 
soda ash. 

All SRA colors, whether in paste or 
powder form, should be dissolved at the 
boil in a solution of neutral soap and 
sulphonated castor oil. This dissolved 
dyestuff should then be strained before 
being added to the dyebath. 

Celanese is also used in fabrics in 
conjunction with silk, regenerated-cellu- 
lose rayon, and cotton. Where only a 
comparatively small amount of natural 
silk is present in the hosiery or woven 
fabric, the natural silk can be completely 
degummed in the dyebath during the 
dyeing operation of the celanese, other 
rayon, and cotton, at 180° to 185° F., 
without delustering the celanese. How- 
ever, where the percentage of natural 
silk present in the fabric is large, it is 
necessary to degum the silk as a separate 
operation before cross-dyeing the fabric. 
Different formulas have been developed 
to suit each individual condition. Fab- 
rics containing celanese, other rayon, 
cotton, and natural silk can be cross- 
dyed in three-color effects. These three- 
color effects are dyed either in one- 
bath or two-bath operations, depending 
on the effects desired. 

The cross-dyeing of celanese in con- 
junction with other. textile fibers is 
becoming more and more popular in 
fancy hosiery, and the reasons for this 
are self-evident. By cross-dyeing in- 
stead of knitting from dyed yarns, the 
necessity of carrying large stocks of 
dyed yarns is eliminated. 
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Italian Production of Acetic 
Acid Increases 


According to figures published by the 
Direzione Generale delle Dogane, pro- 
duction of acetic acid from January to 
August 1928, totaled 11,706 quintals as 
compared with 7,558 quintals from 
January to August 1927. 


Italian Dye Distribution 
Expands 


The Aziende Riunite Coloranti ed 
Affini S. A. (“A.R.C.A.”) has recently 
purchased the ‘“Societa Chemica Lom- 
barda A. Bianchi & Co.” of Rho, Milan, 
which was organized for the production 
of coloring materials and chemical prod- 
ucts for the textile industry. 

In general, the situation of the Italian 
dve industry is favorable, and a good 
market exists for dyes of high standard, 
according to the Chemical Division, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


China Trade in Synthetic Dyes 


While operating conditions in 1928 
in certain areas were more favorable 
for the sale of indigo and dyes, China 
as a whole offered little opportunity for 
expansions of any significance states a 
report recently submitted by Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Granville Wood- 
ward, Shanghai. Conditions in the 
Chinese market are commented upon in 
the report which has been published as 
Special Circular No. 251 of the Chemical 
Division, Dept. of Commerce. 


Georgia Mills May Use 
Natural Gas 


ATLANTA, GA.—Natural gas may be 
used in Georgia as a source of power 
for textile mills following the decision 
of the Southern Natural Gas Corp. to 
run a pipe line into Atlanta. 

Contracts have been signed by the 
Central Public Service Corp. owner 
ef Atlanta’s gas distributing system, 
whereby the Southern Natural Gas 
Corp. will supply the city with natural 
gas for a period of 20 years, and in a 
few weeks work will start on a 434-mile 
main pipe line from the gas fields at 
Monroe, La., to Atlanta. 

From Atlanta, pipe lines will be run 
north to Marietta and south to Griffin 
and Macon, Ga., while from the Ala- 
bama line, gas mains will be constructed 
to Rome and to Columbus, Ga., thus 
reaching a number of industrial centers 
of the state. 

Natural gas will not only mean lower 
commercial rates, but greater efficiency, 
it is pointed out, since natural gas con- 
tains more than 1000 British thermal 
units per cubic foot as compared with 
550 British thermal units per cubic foot 
for artificial gas such as is now being 
supplied in Georgia. 
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In chips, powder, paste, liquid and 
bars for woolen, worsted, cotton, 
silk, rayon, linen and combinations. 


Standard and special soaps; pure, 
uniform, denendable. 
Prices and special trial offer by 


return mail. consoilbate Texri 


awl Soap Mfg Ce. 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
?.). EAST TIOGA STREET : PHILADELPHIA 





surgical dressing s@¥” fine 
fabrics {y cotton plush wy 
Ey boy-scout uniforms 


tents Av. flags a over- 


a 
cite . €&te. ete. 


Diastafor is used to make them all. 





For 20 years Diastafor has been growing in the confidence of 
the textile industry as an agent for stripping warp, in prepara- 
tion for dyeing or bleaching and finishing pastes, that is highly 
efhcient, strong and penetrating, and that imparts to the fibre 
a fine softness of feel and finish. 


at all important textile cen- 
ters, and is sold direct from manufacturer to consumer in 50- 
pound cans or 50-gallon barrels. 
supply and fast delivery. 


DIAS TAFOR 
The FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Diastafor Department 
695 Washington Street, New York City 


Diastafor is stored in warehouses 


This assures an ever ready 
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Haberland Mig.@. 


Allwood -Passaic N.J. 
ee 


PHONE 
B.B.4500 


30 BAY STATE RD. 
BOSTON MASS. 


NOTTINGHAM 
CURD 
Tallow Chip Soap 


POTASH 
WN 


FIG SOAPS 


for Woolens and Worsteds 


Wid: 


Palm Oil Ye 
Curd SOAP ty 
Olive SOAP srs. “%s 
Soap Powder for Mill Floors 


Let Us Supply You 


FLAKE 
\ uN SOAPS 
\ 


Established 1860 Incorporated 1905 
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BUSINESS NEWS 


Century Electric Acquires 


Roth Bros. & Co. 


Century Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
uurchased Roth Brothers & Co., Chicago, 
ll., who are manufacturers of direct cur- 
‘ent industrial power motors, direct current 
venerators for industrial power and light- 
ing, alternating current generators, and 
motor generator sets for moving picture 
projectors, broadcasting, television, battery 
charging, signal systems, etc., and several 
specialties. 

While Roth Brothers & Co. will be oper- 
ated as a division of Century Electric Co., 
some of these items will now be manu- 
iactured in the Century company’s plant 
in St. Louis. 

The acquisition of Roth Brothers & Co. 
will result ‘in broadening the Century com- 
pany’s position in the electrical apparatus 
manufacturing field, by supplementing its 
line of polyphase induction industrial power 
motors and its line of single phase motors, 
in which it has pioneered. 


Changes in Fidelity 
Machine Co. Personnel 


Eric Cordin has become affiliated with 
the Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
and will work on sales in the South and 
New England, as well as on the develop- 
ment staff of the company. 

A. Stoddara Johnson, Jr., who formerly 
covered the southern territory, has been 
transferred to the export business. The 
knitting machine development department, 
under the management of Walter Larkin, 
will include A. Adair, specialist in circular 
and fashion machine attachments, William 
Longtin, developer of the present yarn 
changing attachment, and Mr. Cordin. 
\nnouncement of the changes was made 
by H. W. Anderson, president of the firm. 


Haubold Gets Machine 
Order from Anglo-French 
(rtificial Silk, Ltd. 


C. G. Haubold, A.G. of Chemnitz, Ger- 
many, has received an order from the 
\nglo-French Artificial Silk, Ltd., of Ver- 
lun, France for spinning machines. The 
lant is to produce five tons of viscose 
rayon daily of the finest deniers on centrif- 
igal spinning machines. 

The Rayon Equipment Corporation, New 
York City, of which Harry J. Marks is 
‘resident, is the sole agent for Haubold 
‘lachinery in this country. 


Johns-Manville Office 
in Milwaukee Moves 


Johns-Manville Corp., New York, an- 
uunces the removal of the Milwaukee sales 
fice of its Western Division to the Rail- 
ay Exchange Building, 97 East Wiscon- 
n Avenue, Milwaukee. 


‘;eneral Electric Sales 
‘or First Quarter 


Scuenectapy, N. Y.—General Electric 
. sales billed for the first three months 
1929, announced on April 23 by Presi- 
nt Gerard Swope, amounted to $83,385,- 
5.49, compared with $71,640,790.40 for 


the corresponding period last year, an in 
crease of 16%. Profit available for div1- 
dends on common stock for the first quar- 
ter of 1929 was $13,862,298.06, compared 
with $11,261,842.71 for the corresponding 
three months last year. 

The profit available for common stock 
for the quarter is equivalent to $1.92 per 
share in 1929 and $1.56 per share in 1928. 

Orders received during the first quarter 
of 1929 amounted to $101,365,208, com- 
pared with $79,925,840 for the correspond- 
ing quarter last year, an increase of 27%. 








ARTIFICIAL SILK, by Dr. Franz Reinthaler 
and F. M. Rowe. 275 pages, 53 x 9 ins. 
136 illustrations. D. VanNostrand Co., 
8 Warren St., New York. Price $7.50. 
This book is based on the volume by 

Dr. Franz Reinthaler “Die Kunstseide und 

andere seidenglanzende Fasern,” published 

in 1926, but the original has been trans- 
lated into English and considerably en- 
larged by F. M. Rowe, professor of color 
chemistry and dyeing, Leeds University, 

England. The order of the chapters has 

been rearranged and the dyeing of rayons 

and staple fiber has been dealt with in a 

separate chapter. Some of the illustrations 

in the German edition have been discarded, 
although the total number of illustrations 
has been increased. 

Descriptions of the procedure in the 
manufacture of rayons are unusually com- 
plete, and are followed by interesting chap- 
ters on the properties of rayons, their ex- 
amination and testing, uses of rayons, and 
the economic situation of the rayon in- 
dustry. The book contains a wealth of in- 
formation that is of importance to those 
engaged in the manufacture of textiles con- 
taining artificial silk, and to sellers of such 
products. * , 

An idea of the contents may be obtained 
from the following titles of chapters: 
Properties of Cellulose; The Cellulose 
Nitrate Process; The Cuprammonium 
Process; The Viscose Process; Artificial 
Silk Consisting of Cellulose Compounds ; 
Staple Fiber; The Properties of Artificial 
Silks; Examination and Testing of Arti- 
ficial Silk; Dyeing Artificial Silks and 
Staple Fiber; Other Products Manutfac- 
tured from Spinning Solutions; The Uses 
of Artificial Silks; The Economic Situa- 
tion of the Artificial Silk Industry; and 
other Fibers with a Silky Luster. 


RAYON AND OTHER SYNTHETIC Fibers, by 
W. D. Darby; 65 pages, 5x8 in.; The 
Textile Publishing Co., 239 W. 39th St., 
New York. $1.50. 

This small volume deals briefly with the 
origin, development, use, and the manu- 
facture of rayon. It also includes in- 
formation on the merchandising and care 
of rayon fabrics. It makes interesting 
reading for the technical man and the man- 
ufacturer but is primarily for those who 
are not so much interested in detailed tech- 
nical facts as in general information on 
synthetic fibers. An idea of the scope of 
the book can be obtained from the follow- 
ing list of chapters: Origin and Develop- 
ment: The Rayon Industry; Looking to 
the Future; The Field of Rayon Uses; 
How Rayon Is Made; Merchandising of 
Rayons; and Educating the Consumer. 
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OBITUARY 


Archibald W. Couper 


Archibald W. Couper, agent for the 
Rockdale mill of the Paul Whitin Mig. 
Co., Northbridge, Mass., for the last 10 


years, died in the South County Hospital, 
Wakefield, R. I., on May 27, after a short 
illness. He has been in failing lrealth 
for several years. ~Previous to going to 
Northbridge he was agent for the Lan- 
caster Mills, Clinton, Mass., for seven 
years. Mr. Couper was born in Merritton, 
Ontario, on July 4, 1873, and came to th.s 
country with his parents five years later, 
locating in Lonsdale, R. I., where he learned 
the mill business. He was overseer of 
carding in several mills in Rhode Island, 
later becoming superintendent of the Cen- 
terville (R. I.) Cotton Mill of B. B. & R. 
Knight. From there he went to the Lan- 
caster mills. He was a member of the 
National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers, Southern New England Textile 
Club, the Blackstone Valley Mills asso- 
ciation and the Masonic fraternity. It was 
largely due to his ability and efforts that 
the Blackstone Valley Mills association 
was founded and the textile exhibits of the 
association have been fruits of his labor. 
He led the community singing at all gather- 
ings of the association. He was also presi- 
dent of the Blackstone Valley Base Ball 
league. He leaves a widow and 


one 
daughter. 


4 


Joseph H. Shearn 


Joseph H. Shearn, who died May 21 at 
Los Angeles, Cal., was formerly superin- 
tendent of the Corticelli Silk Co.’s plant 
at Leeds, Mas. Mr. Shearn was 83 years 
old, and retired as superintendent of the 
company to move to California about 8 
years ago. His death followed an opera- 
tion. Mr. Shearn was a native of Pater- 
son, N. J., went to Northampton, Mass., 
when a boy. He entered the silk mill at 
Leeds and later became its superintendent. 





Manning J. Smith 


Manning J. Smith, manufacturer of cot- 
ton belts, died at Monrovia, Cal., May 24, 
where he had been living for a short time 
because of illness. Mr. Smith was for- 
merly head of the Manning J. Smith Belt- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, and was associated 
with L. H. Gilmer Co., Philadelphia, also 
manufacturers of cotton belts. Mr. Smith 
sold his mill interests and resigned from 
the concern several months ago and went 
to live temporarily in California. 


Walter F. Stiles, Jr. 


Walter F. Stiles, Jr.. who was treasurer 
of the former Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, 
Mass., and the Ponikin Mills, Lancaster, 
Mass., died in Burbank Hospital, Fitch- 
burg, on May 27, after a short illness. He 
was 37 years old and a son of the late 
Walter F. Stiles, former president of the 
Fitchburg Duck Mills. He leaves a widow. 


William H. Sweatt 


William H. Sweatt of Wrentham, Mass., 
formerly president of the American Felt 
Co. and prominent in that industry through- 
out his business career, died recently in 
Italy while on a trip abroad. Mr. Sweatt, 
who was 73 years old, was born in Woon- 
socket, R. I., in 1855. He is survived by 
his widow, a brother and a sister. 
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